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On November 9, 1876, Benjamin Disraeli, as Premier of Great Britain, 
made a speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London which at- 
tracted immense notice. The political importance of the speaker, 
the tone of the speech, the universal echo it found in the country, 
justify the reproduction of its most noticeable phrases at the com- 
mencement of this paper. ‘There is no country,’ said Disraeli, ‘so 
interested in the maintenance of peace as England. Peace is especially 
an English policy. She is not an aggressive Power, for there is 
nothing which she desires: she covets no cities and no provinces.’ 
Who was not reminded by these words of the memorable 
speech of Louis Napoleon, when Prince-President, at’ the banquet of 
the Chambers of Commerce at Bordeaux, on October 9, 1852, which 
culminated in the famous phrase, ‘L’empire c’est la paix’? The 
Empire which this speech was to introduce came, but it was war ; 
war in the Crimea, in Italy, in Cochin China, in Mexico—in France. 
Disraeli had surely only to thank his famous predecessor, if the 
world did not entirely believe in ‘ Peace so especially the policy of 
England.’ To be sure, the noble lord who from 1874 to 1879 
governed the British Empire with strong hand did his best to keep 
alive this distrust in the truth of his words. Although nothing 
existed which England could wish for, although she desired no states, 
no provinces, yet.she has pushed forward the boundary lines of her 
power within the last five years. In 1874 England occupied 
Lahedsch, in Arabia, and annexed the Fiji Islands; in 1875 pur- 
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chased Mohammereh, at the mouth of the Euphrates, and by the 
acquisition of 177,000 Suez Canal shares gained a casws interven- 
tionis in Egypt; in 1877 she occupied Khetta, in Beloochistan, and 
annexed, in spite of the protests of the population, the Transvaal] 
Republic in South Africa; in 1878 she occupied Cyprus. During 
this period she felt herself threatened and disturbed by the 
French, the Turks, the Russians in India, and by the first. 
named also in Africa. She has had repeated differences with Egypt, 
and quite lately also with Burma; has been very near a warlike 
collision with Guatemala, China, and Russia; and has actually gone 
to war with the Ashantis, Afridis, Afghans, and Zulus. 

This, then, is peace—the policy so peculiarly England's! 
Nevertheless, we are of the same opinion as Disraeli—that there is no 
country so interested in the preservation of peace as England. A 
State whose prosperity, under the blessings of peace—as Porter 
informs us—amounts to the yearly sum of 80,000,000/., dreads 
naturally the burning questions of high policy, and their solution 
through blood and iron. But still more powerful than the. interests 
of Britain is the spirit of the age. In the struggle for existence, the 
recognition of the importance of economic factors and the pursuit of 
material gain become every day more universal. Wherever the 
spirit of enterprise spreads its wings it encounters the resistance of 
Great Britain—hitherto the Farmer-General of the profits of the world. 

In this daily-widening contest England recognises her conflicting 
interests, and feels that she will be obliged to want states and 
provinces—nay, even to make war—if she is to preserve her existence. 
The British Empire, spread over the whole world, must have its 
military representatives, ready to fight and prepared to strike for the 
protection of its interests throughout the world. 

Is this, however, the case? Does England’s readiness for war 
correspond to the world-wide extent of this empire, and to the 
dangers involved in it? Does it correspond to the requirements of 
modern warfare? The Premier of England answered these questions 
with a proud ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But although the policy of England is peace,’ he continued in his speech at the 
banquet, ‘ there is no country so well prepared for war asour own. What she wishes 
is to maintain and to enjoy the unexampled empire which she has built up, and which 
it is her pride to remember exists as much upon sympathy as uron force. If she 
enters into conflict in a righteous cause—and I will not believe that England will 
go to war except for a righteous cause—if the contest is one which concerns her 
liberty, her independence, or her empire, her resources, I feel, are inexhaustible. 
She is not a country that, when she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself 
whether she can support a second or a third campaign. She enters into a campaign 
which she will not terminate till right is done.’ 


The effect of this speech on the audience was, as might be 
expected, highly inflammatory. The subdued rage which had been 
aroused in the nobility and gentry of the country by the consideration 
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of Asiatic affairs dissolved under the impression of the bold words of 
the noble lord in a feeling of power, self-consciousness, and pride. Before 
the speaker, perhaps, hovered the form of the great Pitt; before his 
mind’s eye, perhaps, rose up that proud time of English history when 
British gold gave life to the coalition of Europe against France, set her 
troops in motion, and healed her wounds; that period when England 
deluged the Continent with her agents, and fought the Freneh 
Republic by smuggling in false assignats, by tricks and conspiracies ; 
that proud time when countless troops of English soldiers fought now 
om the Continent, now in the Colonies, and English war fleets covered 
every sea. It was only natural that Disraeli’s speech should produce 
afiery effect throughout the whole of Great Britain. We, however, 
who are not Englishmen, nor boon companions of the Lord Mayor of 
London, can, without eliciting any rebuke, apply the knife of 
criticism to this important after-dinner speech, and with sharp shears 
separate the truth and falsehood which are so remarkably mingled 
iogether in it. 

-*There is no country,’ says Disraeli, ‘ that is so well prepared for 
war as England ;’ and, in full consciousness that he is addressing the 
tichest' country in the world, he proceeds: ‘it is not a country 
which, at the outbreak of a war, requires to ask whether it can 
support a second or a third campaign.’ 

In this sense, doubtless, also General le Beeuf, French Minister 
of War, had a full right to exclaim to the deputies who thronged 
around him at the memorable sitting of July 10, 1870, ‘ Nous sommes 
achi-préts.’ If any country, surely France—France, crushed in so 
uprecedented a manner in 1870-1—can declare that her resources 
aepractically inexhaustible. And yet history replied to the phrase 
‘Nous sommes archi-préts’ with the battles of Metz, the catastrophe 
of Sedan, the capture of the Rhine army, the capitulation of Paris, 
the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, and the payment of 5,000 million 
franes as a war indemnity. Here, as on each of her pages, history 
furnishes a proof that all the resources, all the riches in the world, are 
inadequate to compensate for the want of a military organisation 
suited to the times. 

If we desire to obtain a clear notion of Great Britain’s capa- 
bility for going to war, we must turn our attention to its military 
resources compared with the political problems it has to face. 


Great Britain as A Navat Power. 


For fully ten years, from 1858-1868, France maintained—without 
proof, indeed, yet without challenge—the position of first naval 
Power. Since the war with Germany, however, she has been content 
with the second place; and Englard has.taken the opportunity to 
resume her natural position as first naval Power. 
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Britain’s naval and mercantile fleets stand alone in their 
grandeur. 

According to the comparisons, equally well grounded and objec- 
tive, instituted by Ward Hunt and Reed—comparisons which in spite 
of differences of method have given a similar result—the British 
ironclad fleet of to-day is one-third stronger than that of the French, 
Still more favourable, however, is the proportion of the British mer- 
cantile navy to that of her rival. 

The tonnage of British sailing vessels compared with that of all 
other naval Powers combined is as 1 ; 2, the tonnage of its steam 
vessels as 1 : 1 

No other country has Great Britain’s capacity for building, 
equipping, and manning a navy at such short notice. No other navy 
possesses the British freedom of action, as no other possesses such a 
net of coaling stations, harbours of refuge, and repairing docks, 
spread over the whole world and connected by submarine cable, 
Great, however, as is the war navy of Great Britain taken absolutely, 
its political tasks are far greater. To contend with foreign war 
fleets, to protect British and capture foreign merchant vessels sailing 
on every sea, to secure the communication between the single parts 
of the United Kingdom, and between it and the colonies; to support 
the land troops in protecting the mother-country and the foreign 
possessions, as well as, finally, to carry on offensive warfare—what a 
varied programme ! 

The British navy stands in but a dubious position when compared 
with the great and manifold tasks which await it. The relative 
weakness of the British navy appears at once, from its local distribu- 
tion. g, The distribution of the English war navy—that is to say, of 
‘ ships in commission’—on October 2, 1880, was as follows :— 


In the United} . Kingdom for coast defence and 


harbour service . 37 vessels, including 8 ironclads 
Channel squadron. . : ° P . x. 
Detached squadron . ‘ ‘ ‘ " ay <a $ = 
Mediterranean fleet . , . : ; « 2 A CC 
East Indies eas ee AG 2. ae i — 
Indian troop service . «© « «© « « § 9 Boi 
Bie. BADIA. Mire - Yoescgieen “aloe i. os % 
Australia . . : nit ‘“ a 
North Americaj ‘and West Indies ‘ . . 13 fs . “2 
South-east coast of America. ‘ ; on “s = Ss 
Pacific station . . -+- vate: . 15 és a 
Eastcoastof Africa. . . « « . I ‘i — % 
West coast of Africa and Cape 8 i — » 
Particular service . .« «+ - ; ~< _e a an 
Surveying . ee : 6 a rea 
Ordered home . 6 Pe = %, 
In the harbours of Chatham (1), Por tentouth (16), 

and Vevonport (12) . ° ‘ . a 


Total . 203 vessels, ndeiing: 27 ironclads 
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The British war navy, then, to correspond with the colonial 
ions and the commerce of the kingdom, is scattered over the 
whole world. 

England is most strongly represented at sea on the way to India, 
China, and Japan, Australia and New Zealand. No less than sixty- 
one ships of war, including ten ironclads, keep guard on these seas. 
The chain of harbours on this route is undoubtedly strong. Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Perim, Galle, Singapore, and Hong Kong, 
enable British ships to take in coal along the entire route. 

It can cause no surprise that this is the route on which Great 
Britain is most strongly represented. It is her most important 
commercial route; yet on no other does she find herself so insecure. 
Before all, France must cause her anxiety, whose war navy—at the 
end of 1879 was not less than 498 vessels, including 59 ironclads—is 
for the most part stationed in Europe, directly opposite her own. 

The road to India leads through the Mediterranean, far too 
distant from England, and at present much more a French than an 
English lake. It is questionable whether Gibraltar and Malta could 
supply a large steam fleet for any Iength of time; while there is no 
doubt that France would be fully equal to the task, more especially 
since she has fully secured the possession of Algeria. Thus this 
route, which is by far the most important line of operations and 
communications for Great Britain, passes through a defile com- 
manded on either side by France. Pressing as she does on this 
defile with the weight of a first-class naval Power, France obliges the 
British Mediterranean Fleet to be kept up to its full strength even 
in time of peace. Further, by means of her well-developed network 
of railways, France can in a few days collect strong masses of troops 
on the coast, and ship them over to England in a few hours. Still 
more insecure is the second defile of this world-thoroughfare, the 
Suez Canal. It is, in fact, in foreign hands, England could only 
assure herself of this important link in the chain after a military 
occupation of Egypt. The occupation of Egypt, however, leaving 
out of sight the rivalries of other great Powers, would require an 
expenditure of military strength of which Great Britain is only very 
conditionally capable. 

Lastly, a third defile belongs still to the future. The aspirations 
of Italy toward Tunis are well known. Their realisation would 
produce yet another narrow strait, no wider than the Channel 
between England and France. 

On the Atlantic, above all the theatre of the world’s commerce, 
Great Britain is even weaker than im the East. On this enor- 
mous expanse—1 ,626,000 geographical square miles '—she places only 
twenty-five ships of war, including one ironclad, leaving out of con- 


1 The areas throughout are measured in German geographical miles, one-fifteenth of 
a degree.— Translator. 
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sideration the reserve fleet disbanded in time of peace, and the vessels 
engaged in coast defence and harbour service in the United King. 
dom. Nevertheless, the British believe that even here they are 
stronger than any other Power, and think that even an American 
combination, owing to the weak condition of the United States navy 
at present, could effect nothing against them. 

This is true only for the beginning of a war, and then only con- 
ditionally on naval warfare being regarded as solely a contest between 
ships of war. Yet even so the British cannot put very much confi- 
dence in their position. 

The maritime position of the United States is undoubtedly 
better to-day than it was at the beginning of the war of 1812-14, 
At that time England stood at the zenith of her naval power, and was 
the undisputed mistress of every sea; while the United States 
possessed only six frigates and an inconsiderable number of smaller 
vessels. It was this very war which brought the American naval 
power into such repute among other navies, and gained her the 
greatest distinction. In all single engagements, with one exception, 
the Americans were the victors. * 

At the beginning of a war, however, the Americans would perhaps 
be at a disadvantage as compared with the British. But a naval 
war with England is always a long business. The Americans would 
find time to create a fleet ; and what they are capable of in this line 
they showed in the war of secession, 1861-5. Counting at the 
beginning of the war forty-two vessels, only partly seaworthy, they 
raised themselves in the space of a year to the first rank among 
naval powers ; while at the end of the war their fleet consisted of no 
less than 761 ships of war, including seventy-one ironclads. 

The naval basis of operations which the United States possess in 
the western shore of the Atlantic is without a doubt immensely 
superior to that of the British. The United States navy is supported 
by an admirably developed coast line extending nearly 5,000 nautical 
miles, and providing the most copious resources. For the British, on 
the other hand, Halifax and Bermuda are undoubtedly of high value, 
but as yet they are united by no cable. St. Helena and the Falkland 
Islands are important stations in the South Atlantic Ocean: but the 
former still lacks telegraphic communication with the Cape, and the 
latter, commanding the route round Cape Horn, is completely un- 
protected. In the Pacific Ocean Great Britain is the weakest of all. 
British ships of war are stationed to the number of nineteen in 
Chinese waters, nine in Australia, and only eleven on the west coast 
of the two Americas. Melbourne and Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane, 
the Bay of Islands, Auckland, Dunedin, and Fiji, are either insuff- 
ciently guarded or not at all, and further, are not in possession of 
complete telegraphic communication. Victoria and Vancouver’s Island 
are in a similar case, while between these and Fiji and Hong Kong, 
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England possesses no naval station at all. On this enormous ex- 

of water—3,300,000 geographical square miles—with its bright 
fringe of harbour cities and network of steamer-lines, Great Britain 
requires at all times a strong maritime force to represent her. And 
itis now all the more necessary, as it is ‘becoming daily more and 
more the chief theatre of commercial traffic, and, as the United States 
already declare it, an American lake. . 

“The relative weakness of the English navy comes all the more 
distinctly into view when we fix our eyes on the actual character of 
naval warfare. In war at sea, as distinguished from war on land, 
the claims of commerce and private property belonging to the enemy 
are held to be of minor importance. It is one of the heaviest tasks 
of the British navy to protect the countless merchant vessels which 
cover every sea, and are freighted with goods of enormous value.? 

It is just owing to this development and extent that English 
commerce is more exposed to attack than any other ; and the history 
of privateering does not tend to diminish the apprehensions which 
English merchants entertain on this score. England should remember 
that in the war of 1812-14 the United States cruisers captured, in 
the first six months, more than 200 British merchant vessels. 
Still more fresh in the memory of the English mercantile world are 
the lessons of the North American war of secession of 1861-5. It 
remembers how successful were the enterprises of the privateers 
fitted out by the Southern States, in spite of the fact that they had 
no development of maritime power, and were at the time blockaded 
by the fleet of the Union;? and how the fleet of the Northern States, 
although at the end of 1863 it had reached a strength which already 
surpassed that of the French as well as of the English navy, yet did 
not succeed in putting a stop to the operations of the Southern priva- 
teers. It remembers that the marine insurance premium, under the 
heavy losses which privateering continued to inflict on American 
commerce, reached such a height that the States of the Union 
found themselves compelled to denationalise their mercantile fleet. 
It sailed almost exclusively under the English flag. Under the 
influence of these reminiscences, great disquietude was aroused in 
the English mercantile world in 1878 when Russia took steps for 


2 In the year 1877 the British mercantile fleet numbered 25,733 vessels; the 
entire import and export amounted in value to 646,765,702. 

% The five comparatively small privateers, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Nashviile, 
and Takony, alone had by the middle of the year 1863 destroyed 125 larger merchant- 
vessels, including a considerable number of steamers. The Alabama in particular, 
in the three last months of 1862 annihilated no less than 28 large merchant-vessels. 
The privateer Yallahassee counted 15 prizes in 11 days. In vain did the Union 
Minister of Marine send 12 ships, one after another, in pursuit of her. Finally, 
when blockaded by cruisers in the harbour of Halifax, when she was taking in coal, 
she slipped out again, and, after capturing 35 merchant-vessels and carrying on a 
successful running fight with the blockading squadron, she ran into the harbour of 
Wilmington in good condition. 
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equipping cruisers, and with this design purchased the steamers 
‘ Cimbria,’ and ‘ State of California,’ as well as the ‘ Alsatia,’ * Hamon- 
nia,’ and ‘ Thuringia’ from the Hamburg-American Company. As 
is well known, the United States of North America did not assent to 
the declaration of Paris of April 16, 1856, which proclaimed the 
illegality of privateering. It was remembered in England that the 
Unionists, embittered by the partiality shown by Great Britain in 
the war of secession, declared that they should consider themselves 
justified in equipping an entire fleet of privateers under the flag of 
Afghanistan or Thibet, on the day on which England should find 
herself at war with any seafaring people among her Indian neighbours. 
Such a panic was aroused in the English mercantile world, that it has 
never yet recovered its feeling of security. Opinion went so far as to 
look upon the centres of the three Indian presidencies, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, as the possible prey of a single bold stroke, 
and even to take into consideration the eventuality of the Suez Canal 
being closed. The anxiety of the English mercantile world was 
certainly in no small degree grounded on the apprehension that 
England’s opponent would meet with the most thoroughgoing support 
in all parts of the world. The British have had a bad conscience 
ever since they first exercised their arbitrary power on the seas. 

Well might prudent people try to stem that panic by urging 
that the operations of the Southern cruisers were so successful only 
because the fleet of the Union was entirely absorbed in the blockade 
of the Southern coasts: well might they refer to the fact that Great 
Britain is far the strongest naval power, and that the ‘ Alabamas’ of the 
future, when chased by English ships of war, will surely have a shorter 
term of existence granted them than their illustrious predecessor en- 
joyed. But even the soberest Englishman came to the conclusion that, 
in the event of war, the denationalisation of the British mercantile 
fleet would be the only means of protecting it from destruction.‘ 
The proud queen of the seas sailing under a foreign flag! What 
Briton of Nelson’s days would not blush at the very thought! Could 
anything show more plainly the enormous change of the times ? 

But according to the experience of present times, the share which 
a fleet in general, and the British in particular, may take in the opera- 
tions of a land army cannot be held a very important one. The 

* I refer here to a most valuable article in Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 
1876, ‘Our Naval Strength.’ It is there stated in so many words:—‘If England 
therefore engages in a war with any European power, the probable result will be a 
transfer to some neutral flag of a very large portion of our mercantile marine, in 
order that their employment in the carrying trade might go on uninterruptedly- 
Shipowners, as a class, would suffer terribly, and the carrying trade of the country 
would doubtless receive a severe blow from which it would not easily recover: but, 
except indirectly, other classes would not suffer greatly, and our supplies of food, &c. 
from without, as well as our exports of all except contraband of war, might go om 


as if in peace, only in foreign instead of in English ships—or rather, it should be 
said, in English ships that had been transferred for safety to a foreign neutral flag.’ 
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power of attack by a fleet on foreign coasts has been very much di- 
minished in our times by the progress in the art of fortification, in 
the science of artillery and submarine mining. The small results 
obtained in 1854-5 by the English Black Sea fleet, in the North- 
American Civil war 1861-5, and in the Russo-Turkish war 1877-8 
afford abundant evidence that naval expeditions, except when directed 
to the debarcation of important land forces, possess a very subordinate 
value. But the development of the means of defence in all European 
States in the last ten years makes demands at all events, in Europe, on 
the forces landed, which Great Britain’s army could by no means satisfy. 

Besides, the introduction of steam into the English navy has to a 
great extent diminished that prestige which the superiority of her 
seamen gained for her at a time when navies consisted exclusively 
of sailing vessels. The introduction of ironclads has diminished the 
numbers of ships of war, and produced a distinction between men-of- 
war and merchant vessels, which was undreamt of at the beginning 
of this century. At that time the merchant navy could to some 
extent be looked upon as a reserve of the war navy, inasmuch as the 
adaptation of a merchant vessel to the requirements of warfare did 
not present any very great difficulty. 

Were the case the same at the present day, Great Britain as a 
naval power could make head against any coalition of Powers ; for, as 
stated above, the tonnage of her sailing vessels bears to that of all 
other powers combined the proportion of 5,494,577 : 10,535,017, 
or in round numbers 1 : 2; while the tonnage of steamships is as 
2,215,760 : 2,250,461,° in round numbers 1:2. Great Britain’s 
fleet of steamers is as strong as that of all other seafaring nations 
combined. 

These proportions, though so remarkably favourable to Great 
Britain, show clearly how severely she has suffered in point of naval 
power through the changes in the nature of warships. Against the 
conversion of mercantile vessels into men of war, besides their sensi- 
tiveness to modern artillery and ramming, is also the fact that their 
construction is too weak to carry the heavy ordnance of the present 
day. Yet it cannot be denied that England possesses in her mer- 
cantile steam navy a valuable resource in case of war. Their won- 
derful celerity, and their capacity for remaining a long time under 
steam, insure their manifold and profitable employment in all cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, for purposes of war, the decision must 
ultimately depend on the numerical strength of the war establish- 
ment. The number then of British ships of war bears to that of all 
other naval powers the proportion of 313 : 1,583,‘ or roughly 1 : 5; 
the ironclads included herein being in the proportion of 64 : 244, * 
or roughly 1 : 4. 

It follows, however, from this, that first, the other naval powers 
5 These numbers refer to the end of 1878. 
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provide their mercantile marine with a protection numerically three 
times as powerful as Great Britain does for hers; and secondly, that 
she has not ventured of late years to create afresh that relative pre- 
ponderance of which she made so immoderate and indiscreet a use at 
the beginning of this century. Her first attempt would be followed 
by the immediate coalition of all naval powers. Of the immense 
alteration in these proportions Great Britain has already had notice, in 
the Declaration of Paris, 1856, and the Treaty of Washington, 1871. 

It might be supposed that, owing to the wealth of her financial 
resources, Great Britain could extend her war navy to any limits she 
thought fit. This, however, is not the case. Of all war matériel, 
maritime appliances are the most sensitive to technical progress. 
The fact that no one can foresee what weapons of attack or defence 
the next day may require, and the enormous expenditure entailed 
by the construction of modern ships of war, make it imperatively 
necessary even for England to exercise foresight and moderation in 
the establishment of her war navy. 

If we summarise the preceding remarks, we arrive at the following 
conclusions: at the present day, Great Britain is absolutely the 
strongest naval power; relatively as such she is weak. This relative 
weakness is the result of the dispersion of her ships over the whole 
world, of the enermous distances which separate the individual 
squadrons, and of the fact that her base of operations, though of wide 
extent and all embracing, is yet full of weak points. 

The distances which separate the squadrons, and the deficiency of 
telegraphic communication, exclude the possibility of united co- 
operation on the part of the scattered portions of the fleet, and expose 
single squadrons and marine stations to the eventuality of an over- 
whelming foreign attack. The British war navy can afford so slight 
a protection to the mercantile fleet, that, in case of war, the latter 
must be denationalised. The power of attack possessed by the war 
navy is very much smaller than it was. The united strength of the 
other powers is, in proportion to Great Britain, greater than ever. 
The time is past when she, as queen and mistress of the sea, could 
prescribe rules for other seafaring nations. 

From these comparisons, it can cause no surprise that of late 
English military authorities have been taking into earnest con- 
sideration the practicability of an invasion of the United Kingdom. 

It must always remain the first and most important task of 
British military power to protect against invasion the United King- 
dom, the heart of the British empire, and central point of its vital 
system. The opinion held by English military circles on this point 
appears from the most recent declaration on the subject: namely, 
from two reports read before the Royal United Service Institution in 
London, in April 1877, by Admiral Selwyn, their author, General 
Collinson, R.E., being prevented by illness from appearing in person. 

The object of these reports was to make it clear to military, and 
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especially to political circles, how slight was the security of the 
island kingdom against invasion. 

It is worthy of notice that a superior officer of engineers, entrusted 
with the system of coast defence, felt himself constrained to bring 
under discussion the all-important question of an invasion of England ; 
and that a naval officer of high rank, an admiral, became the mouth- 
piece of a general of the land army. 

General Collinson holds that the state of the island kingdom, as 
far as regards the defence of its coasts, is in a condition not more 
satisfactory than when it was threatened with invasion by Napoleon I. 
He is also of opinion that steamers would facilitate an invasion enor- 
mously, inasmuch as they make it possible to take the country by sur- 
prise. The introduction of ironclads has been followed by a diminution 
in the number of ships of war—that is to say, a diminution of the 
means of defence—which again makes an invasion more practicable. 

General Collinson bases his calculation on the readiness for action 
of Germany, France, and Russia. According to his reckoning, within 
a fortnight there could be embarked, with all supplies necessary for 
a transmarine invasion, by Germany three, by France four, and by 
Russia two, army corps of 30,000 men. According to an English 
officer’s calculation, fourteen days would suffice for 50,000 German 
troops, not merely to be embarked, but also to be landed in England. 

As the coast defence of England is virtually entrusted to the 
fleet, General Collinson investigates its active strength, and furnishes 
proof that it by no means corresponds to the great hopes placed in 
it. There are so many difficulties in the way of the equipment of 
the reserve fleet, that it would be scarcely possible to set 8,500 men 
in motion for this purpose before the lapse of three months. 

Besides, each of the Continental powers mentioned possesses a 
sufficient number of ironclads to form an escort for her transport 
fleet, which would be strong enough to make head against the ships 
of war which—leaving out of count those employed abroad—the 
English Admiralty can dispose of on the home coasts. Collinson— 
and as it appears also, his reporter—does not expect that the English 
fleet could prevent the landing. He represents that instances of 
English squadrons being surrounded by foreign fleets have occurred 
tolerably often, and may easily occur again.® Further, he refers to 
the fact that according to the teaching of the history of war, most 
landings have been effected successfully ; as, for instance, the landing 
in French Canada in 1758, Bonaparte’s, at the mouths of the Nile, 
in 1798, the landing of the English expedition for the recovery of 
Egypt in 1801, and that of the French and English in the Crimea, 
in 1854.’ 

6 It is only necessary to recall Nelson’s famous chase of the Toulon fleet, which 


began on the 19th of January, 1805, and lasted, without success, for seven months, 


till he was finally obliged to put in to Portsmouth. 
7 The sum total of the troops disembarked by the allies amounted to 63,000 men, 
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Collinson then admits the probable success of an attempt to effect 
a landing. 

How widely his view that the fleet alone would afford no sufficient 
protection was shared by persons in authority in England, is shown 
most convincingly by the fact that, when England was at the zenith 
of its economical prosperity, at a time when there was an undisguised 
shrinking from unproductive expenditure, namely, since 1860, more 
than 10,000,000/7. has been laid out on coast defence; and that 
already several plans are extant for transforming London, the giant 
city with its 3,620,868 inhabitants, into a fortified town like Paris.* 


Great Britain AS A Lanp Power. 


Collinson admits—as stated already—the success of the landing, 
and supposes it to take place in the neighbourhood of the mouth of 
the Thames. All that England could bring forward, to arrest the 
progress of the hostile advance on the capital, would be at most 
50,000 men. A decisive engagement could not long be delayed. A 
defeat of the English troops in the neighbourhood of London would 
be decisive as to the occupation of the capital. But with this the 
most important part of the country, both strategically and politically, 
falls into the hands of the invader. 

Such is General Collinson’s opinion. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that he has painted too gloomy a picture. That a general and an 
admiral should paint den Teufel an die Wand, for the purpose of in- 
ducing their countrymen to render their fighting establishment more 
effective, may be a view worth consideration ; but when thoroughly 
examined, such an argument would be as defective as incorrect. 

How so? Is England unable to bring more than 50,000 men to 
check an enemy advancing from his landing-place on the capital of 
the country? Are there, then, no more than 100,000 regular troops 
in the United Kingdom? Cannot the United Kingdom dispose of 
113,000 militiamen, 10,500 yeomanry troops, and more than 200,000 
volunteers? Would not any invading army be crushed immediately 
after its landing? Would it not, in a very short time, be cut off 
from its base and given up to famine ? 

These objections lead us direct to the investigation of the British 
military forces. 

Collinson’s calculation, according to which England could meet 
an invading army,a few days after its landing, with 50,000 troops 
with 128 guns. The French brought the first 20,000 men and 18 guns, with their 
horses and harness, to land within four hours. Further, the barges and boats con- 
veying the troops had to traverse a considerable space by means of oars. At the 
present day, when ships of war are provided with steam launches, and transport and 
mercantile steamers with mechanical appliances for unloading, far better performances 


may be confidently anticipated. 
§ Colonel Drummond Jervois has proposed to surround London with 50 detached 


works: Major Palliser with 31. 
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ready for action, is rather too sanguine. The 200,000 volunteers, 
just as the 10,500 yeomanry troops, cannot, owing to their organisa- 
tion, equipment, and training, be employed for a regular campaign. 
Consequently, two-thirds of them were originally destined for coast 
defence, one-third for garrison service. 

The 100,000 militia are, from a military point of view not much 
more effective. The system is based on the act of 1852, of which 
the most important clause runs thus: ‘ The objects of this institution 
are to be effected with as little pressure as possible on the ordinary 
occupation of the people.’ Their framework of officers Chargen- 
Rahmen) is of very little value, and their training extremely super- 
ficial. As to their ability to march and readiness for action, we 
may draw a conclusion from the condition of the standing army. 

In 1880-81, the standing army in the United Kingdom numbers 
101,541 men, composed as follows : 


Regimental establishments . . . . «. 83,015 
Depéts ee oe re ee 
Half of Auxiliary Forces . . ‘ - «5,269 

101,541 


The sum total of supplementary corps, so far as they were derived 
from the regular army, amounts only to 16,651 men. For the 
artillery and cavalry there are absolutely no reserve corps in existence. 
In time of peace, the English army knows nothing of the higher 
tactical units—such as brigade, division, corps. The medical, trans- 
port, and commissariat departments, have not their full complement 
even for the reduced establishment. Compared with the great armies 
of Europe, the English army, considered as an ‘army in the field,’ is 
absolutely unorganised. 

It follows from this that every mobilisation is accomplished only 
after enormous friction. The smallest expeditions, such as those 
against Abyssinia and Ashanti, required months of preparation. 
In 1878, in the period between the conclusion of the treaty of San 
Stefano (March 3) and the meeting of the Berlin Congress, Great 
Britain was not in a position to place in the field a single army 
corps. In order to calculate the numerical strength of the forces 
which England could oppose to an invading army a few days after its 
landing, important considerations are suggested by the dispersion 
during time of peace of its standing army. On January 1, 1880, it 
was distributed throughout the United Kingdom as follows :— 


There were stationed in England ‘ ‘ , - 65,111 men 
a Scotland ‘ : ° . 8,464 ,, 
ms Treland . ‘ , ‘ - 20,248 ,, 
ip the Channel Islands .. - 1,501 _ ,, 

Total . 90,824 ,, 


The fact that in time of peace there should be stationed in Scot- 
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land, with an area of 1,443 square miles, 3,464 men, but.in Ireland, 
‘with an area of 1,529 square miles, 20,248, is important for conside- 
rations based on. the distribution of troops. The numerous risings 
of which Irish history tells its memories preserved in the history of 
war (in 1689 the landing of James II. with French troops, in 1793 
the appearance of a French fleet, with a landing force of 25,000 men) 
at so late a period as 1867 the Fenian agitation, and the present 
social and political condition of Ireland, justify the conclusion that 
in the event of war the peace garrison of the Emerald Isle would be 
so shackled, that not only could it not send off a single man for the 
protection of England, but would rather require a very considerable 
reinforcement. 

The necessity for strong reinforcements in Scotland. appears 
equally indisputable: for it is obvious that the peace establishment 
of Scotland, 3,464 men strong, would never be sufficient to cover 
Edinburgh. 

On paper there are 65,111 men in the standing army, and 70 per 
cent. of the first-class army reserve, 16,651 strong, to be employed 
for the defence of England and Wales, and for reinforcing the garri-~ 
sons of Scotland and Ireland. From this number we must deduct 


Unfit forservice. .  . ° ‘ : +» 81 per cent, 
In hospital . ° , , > < , . Pe ” 


9 


Deserters . . ? F ‘ : : ‘ oa 9 


ad ” 


Under arrest $ , 
Total . 44 per cent. 


There remain then 48,787 men fit for service. Granting {then all 
conceivable readiness.to march and preparedness for action, leaving 
out of consideration the reinforcement of the garrisons of Scotland 
and Ireland, admitting even what.is practicably impossible, that the 
entire existing force should be concentrated on one point—in other 
words, that all other places should be completely denuded of regular 
troops; yet with all concessions England would not be capable of 
meeting an invader with 50,000 men. 

We see from this that an invading army, far from running any 
risk of being crushed after a successful landing, would, if consisting 
of a force of only 50,000 men, have on its side that numerical 
superiority which is the surest guarantee of success in tactics. This 
victory would secure to it the possession of London—from a strategical 
as well as from a. political point of view, the most important 
portion of the country. With London must fall also Woolwich : that 
is to say, the only war arsenal of the land army would be in the 
enemy’s hands. Owing to the entire absence of any system of inland 
defence, on the fall of London, Chatham and Portsmouth would at 
once be threatened: the war harbours, namely, in which Great 
Britain has almost exclusively concentrated her matériel for the 
equipment of her war fleet. 
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Finally, the question of feeding the invading army, when 
closely examined, presents no very great difficulty. The parts 
of the United Kingdom directly exposed to invasion—namely, the 
south and south-east of England—are precisely the districts where 
agriculture and cattle-breeding pre-eminently flourish. The invading 
army is entering upon a country, one of the richest in all resources 
in the whole world, and can throughout and for a long time subsist 
on what the country furnishes. In spite of all, the invasion of 
Great Britain will remain always a great military problem. That, 
however, it is possible at the present day is not open to doubt. The 
protection of the United Kingdom cannot be entrusted to the fleet 
alone. The British army, however, with which an enemy who had 
effected a landing would have to cope, is so far behind the require- 
ments of modern warfare in organisation, readiness for marching, and 
preparedness for war, that any invasion of England is synonymous 
with an actual surprise. 

The declaration of the absolute integrity of Belgium and Holland 
has a most important bearing on the military security of the United 
Kingdom. The security of the island kingdom would be in a most 
critical position, were Holland to be seized by Germany, whose 
maritime power is so rapidly developing, or Belgium by France, 
whose position as regards England is at the present day so over- 
whelmingly strong. Over and over again has France striven for the 
possession of Antwerp, a harbour capable of holding 1,000 to 1,200 
ships. In possession of the mouth of the Scheldt, she would, to use 
Pitt’s expression, hold a pistol at England’s breast. Great Britain 
should be prepared then to come to the assistance of Holland and 
Belgium at the first note of alarm. The English assistance must 
come at the very beginning of the invasion and on the very largest 
scale. We do not doubt that the Belgians, as the Netherlanders, 
would fight for their freedom and independence with the courage of 
lions. But having regard to the overwhelming superiority of force 
with which an invading army on the part of the Great Powers, 
France and Germany, would enter on the theatre of war—to the 
marvellous celerity with which they are able to mobilise their forees— 
to the proportionately small territory to be occupied (Belgium, 
534°33 square miles, Holland 596°40)—it may be assumed with 
certainty that within a few days both countries, with the exception of 
certain strong points, would fall into the hands of the invader. 

It was shown by the German-Danish war of 1864 how, in these 
days, the drama of invading a small state is played out by a superior 
power—in this case the proportion being only 60,000 : 33,000. 

A German invasion of Holland would, at the present day, be 
accomplished with a rapidity which would surely not fall behind that 
of the invasions of 1787 and 1795. In fourteen days at the most, 
after the issue of the order for mobilisation, the German army 
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columns would cross the frontiers of Holland. Neither the line of 
the Yssel, nor that of the Grebbe, lying two marches behind it, could 
arrest the invasion which in two marches further would extend to 
Utrecht, and with that reach Holland’s chief line of defence. In the 
first fourteen days the Dutch can oppose to this invading army at 
most 35,000 men in all. In this period all the country east of the 
Zuyder Zee falls into the hands of the invader. Thus, in all probability, 
the Dutch army would be deprived of the possibility of collecting its 
full war establishment of 62,000 men (including the Schutterij); 
which, supposing the work of mobilisation were undisturbed, could only 
be carried out in two months at least. It remains then with at most 
25,000 men to hold the chief line of defence. Itis not inconceivable 
that the Dutch would abandon this line as being too extended for 
their forces, and retreat upon the central position of Amsterdam, in 
which undoubtedly a long resistance is possible. 

Belgium, if attacked by France, appears even more defenceless. 
The years of war 1745, 1792 and (1793, furnish evidence of the speed 
with which the fate of this country may be decided; the French 
army under Gérard, which crossed the Belgian frontier November 
15, 1832, appeared before Antwerp four days later, on the 19th, and 
that city capitulated December 23. 

A French invasion of Belgium would be a farce of the same cha- 
racter. The fact that in 1832 the Belgians received the French as 
friends, while to-day they would oppose them as enemies, has but a 
slight bearing on the result ; inasmuch as the Belgian army (whose 
war establishment is 99,851 men), must, in presence of an over- 
whelming invasion, content itself with a retreat upon the entrenched 
camp of Antwerp, and remain in the district of Termonde-Malines- 
Lierre, Antwerp. This, and an attitude of defence in anticipation of 
help from England, constitutes the entire system on which Belgium’s 
safety rests. 

We see, then, the Dutch, as well as the Belgians, in a few days 
after the invading army has crossed their frontier, thrown back 
upon their central position, and there beleaguered by overwhelming 
forces. Would they be able to make a stand? Would England be 
able to come to the rescue ? 

This last question leads us to determine next what military 
strength Great Britain could put forth outside the limits of the 
United Kingdom. 

The volunteers, yeomanry, and militia, independently of their 
usefulness for a campaign, cannot be employed in a war abroad, as 
they are not enlisted for foreign service. To this last purpose it is 
the standing army exclusively which is applicable. As in no case 
can a diminution of the peace establishment in Ireland be thought of, 
so even supposing Great Britain to call up its regular army to the 
last man, it can only dispose of a maximum of 70,000 men, or two 
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army corps, for active service. Even supposing it to place the 
whole of this force in Belgium and Holland, it could effect no change 
in the fate of these small States. But in the event of war against 
France and Germany, the danger of an invasion of England would 
become so serious and pressing that the latter would require every 
man for.the defence of its own soil, and would be unable to dream 
of offensive undertakings abroad. She must, whether she will or 
not, abandon Belgium and Holland to their fate. 

The defensive condition of the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain is still less favourable than that of the United Kingdom 
itself. ‘There are three forces which render their defence difficult : 
the enormous superficial area and population of the British colonial 
possessions; the circumstance that they are not united in one com- 
pact whole, but scattered over the entire world; and, lastly, the 
weakening effect produced by great distances. 

We learn from history how enormous distances, separating 
colonies from the mother country, weaken all military action entered 
on by the latter on behalf of the former. 

In spite of a struggle lasting eight years, full of the greatest 
efforts, England was unable to prevent the separation of the present 
‘United States,’ which counted at that period not more than 
3,000,000 inhabitants, Again, in the two years’ war of 1812-14, 
Great Britain did not succeed in getting the upper hand against the 
young and as yet weak republic. In St. Domingo the negroes fought 
for and succeeded in gaining their freedom against mighty England 
as well as against powerful France. 

Spain and Portugal have been, equally with England, incapable of 
retaining their American possessions. Just as Buenos Ayres had 
previously thrown off the Spanish yoke in 1806, so between 1810 
and 1825, in spite of the efforts of Spain, Columbia, Peru, La Plata, 
Uruguay, Chili, and Bolivia, Paraguay and Mexico freed themselves, 
while Cuba and Porto Rico alone remained to the Spanish Crown. 

This truth is further confirmed by the history of late years. In 
a similar manner, Napoleon III., who had determined to create a 
monarchy in Mexico in the expectation that the civil war would lead 
to the break-up of the States of North America, was obliged to 
abandon the American expedition immediately on the United States 
demanding the recall of the French troops at the conclusion of the 
civil war. 

It was only in February of last year that the insurrection in Cuba, 
which broke out in October 1868, reached a temporary end. It has 
obliged Spain to send in a single year since King Alphonso’s acces- 
sion 24,445 soldiers to Cuba. The memorandum of the Spanish 
Government of February 14, 1876, from which these figures are 
derived, states that the number of native insurgents never exceeded 
1,000. 

Vout. IX.—No. 50. ss 
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edt Om the evidence, then, ‘of the history of the wars~of the ‘past 
ccentur y; it appears that no‘Kuropean power—not excepting even the 
igreat: naval. powers,-France and 9 — a a 
imititary forceinto action in'the New World.) 

vio’ The' United States, above any other power, exercise in quanto 
mffecting the:New World a decisive influence, both military and 
~politieal.:: Invfast recognition of this truth, France under - the: First 
Consul sold Louisiana to the: United: States ‘in 1803; and Spain 
‘followed this example with Florida in 1819. 

itis self-evident that this is equally true vice versdi.-: On their 
side as well'the:United States are unable ‘to throw into the -soale in 
‘Europe any ‘considerable military force. It is-true 'that:in 1815 an 
-Americun fleeb:punished the piratical State of Algiers; ; but, onthe 
vother hand, all:attempts to» obtain: possession: of an island: in the 
Mediterranean, as a permanent port for protection of their:commerce, 
shave failed through the protests of England. 

The: recognition of the impossibility of proteeting the colonies in 
@ serious war by reinforcements:from the mother country has given 
‘the latter thehint: to put them, on a military footing of their: own. 
How: far this design has been carried out hitherto shall be discussed 
dn its. proper plaice. 

-.Let us next fix:our attention-on -the American colonies possessed 
dip England-+namely, the Union of: Canada; Newfoundland, Prince 
JEdward’s :Island,yithe Bermudas, and Bahamas, fifteen: of the: small 
Antilles, and. Jamaica,*Honduras,: and : British ‘Guiana. - All these 
colonies come so far within the range of: the power. of the United 
States, predominant.in both Americas, that England cannot think of 
protecting the .contmental part of them at all events against the 
Union. The: grounds of this assertion-are—that. while:these colonies 
ave separated: fromthe mother country by a vast ocean (from Liver- 
-pooL to: Quebec it is: 2,634 nautical miles,:and-from Southampton: to 
St. Thomas. 3,570), they are within. .arm’s length of the great Re- 
public. 
so The military:protection which the mother eountry could afford its 
i American colonies issvery-insignificant.. According to the -caloulation 
af the Budgetrfor:1880-81, only a single garrisom is kept up in: the 
‘Dominion of: Ganada, whose area is'153,745 square miles,and popula- 
tion04s127,5260 <There are stationed in Halifax ‘only 1,843 English 
troops. Besides these, Bermuda is garrisoned by 2,158; the other 
West Indian Islands: by 2,361 men--+-namely,81+in. the Bahamas, 
eb96) in Honduras, 0885 sin» Jamaica, 1,182: in’ the Windward. and 
-Leeward Islands. «: ‘Phissprotection; then, is merely nominal.. On the 
other: hand; itv»has:induced the :Dominion:-of Canada to do. something 
for its own defence.,: In 1868, in consequence of the differences with 
the United States and: the :Fenian. outbreak, it: called into existence 
the militia for the defence of the country. It embraces all subjects 
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rom eighteen to sixty years of age, and is divided into the active and 
the reserve militia. The first, which has alone received some military 
training; numbers 45,152 men ; -as reserve it is supposed to be able 
to dispose of the tremendous number of 655,000 men ! 

»« The African colonial possessions of Great: Britain seem to be in 
a more secure position than the American. They comprise Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, 
Ascension Island, St. Helena, Tristan da Cunha, Mauritius and its 
dependencies, St. Paul and New Amsterdam. These colonies seem 
in a safer position, because in those parts of the Dark Continent in 
which England has a firm foothold she has at the moment no Euro- 
pean rival to fear; -while-against the natives and the Boers she cai 
bring to bear the overwhelming weight of her wealth and civilisation, 
and of European military science. Great Britain looks upon Africa 
as the prize of the eommerce of the future, as the-great area of con- 
sumption which will compensate: her for the loss of the European and 
American market. To this point also the numerous exploring 
expeditions. The recent war against the Zulu-Kaffirs, and the 
attempts of France and Italy to gain a footing in Africa, show clearly 
that if England wishes to. maintain and extend her colonial posses- 
sions in Africa, she requires in this continent as well a strong military 
representation. 

The fact that Plymouth and the Cape of Good Hope are separated 
by 5,780 nautical miles must have a very weakening effect on any 
action originating in the mother country. The Government was, 
therefore, desirous to relieve the colonies, especially the Cape, from 
military dependence on the mother country. 

But hitherto the colonists have not shown much zeal in seconding 
the Government in this endeavour. In these African colonies, with 
a total area of 10,839 square miles, and a population of 1,367,000 
souls, there are stationed, aceording to the calculations of the Budget 
for 1880-81, 6,697 men in all—namely, 5,386 in Cape Colony, 
including Natal; 228 at St. Helena, 458 at the Mauritius, 429 at 
Sierra Leone, and 196.on the Gold Coast and at Lagos, 

The third and most important group of English colonial posses- 
sions comprises the British coloniesin Asia and Australia. .We may 
conveniently speak of them as a single group, because a single route 
connects them with the mother country—that, namely, by which the 
commerce of the world passes through the Suez Canal. This group 
is the most important one for England, as on its possession is 
grounded England’s dominating position in the Indian Ocean, as well 
as in the Pacific. It is the inexhaustible source of the economical 
prosperity, of the thriving. and successful condition of the mother 
country. The enormous importance of these colonial possessions is 
shown—if not fully, yet very remarkably—by the figures of the 
commercial transactions between them and the mother country. In 
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1877 imports and exports together reached the colossal total of 
151,000,000/. sterling. 

Of this great group the Australian colonies—namely, the entire 
continent and the islands Tasmania, Norfolk, New Zealand, the 
Fanning and the Fiji group, 144,760 square miles in area, with 
1,720,475 inhabitants—are, from a military point of view, in a 
tolerably secure situation. Of the Australian, as of the African 
colonies of England, Montesquieu’s view holds good, that their 
extreme remoteness from the mother country has not a prejudicial 
effect on their security. ‘As the mother country is too distant to 
protect them, so are her enemies and rivals too far off to conquer them,’ 

There is no power at the present day which would have a 
sufficiently strong interest and the power to endanger England’s 
colonies in this part of the world. As, however, the possibility is by 
no means excluded that Melbourne, New Zealand, Sydney, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Auckland, Dunedin, Fiji, and Vancouver’s Land might 
receive some passing damage, the mother country, while ceasing to 
garrison the Fiji Islands, as hitherto, with ninety-six men, has 
seconded endeavours which have led to Australia’s military separation 
being partially accomplished. The New South Wales colony has 
already some troops of its own to dispose of, and is on the point of 
creating a fleet. 

Let us turn now to England’s colonial possessions in Asia. Aden, 
Perim, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, the 
territory of Malacca), Hong Kong, and Labuan, are, without doubt, 
very important stations; but in comparison with the Indian Empire, 
whose importance far outweighs all remaining British colonies united, 
they need hardly be taken into consideration. 

In the Indian Empire, its most costly possession, Gréat Britain 
finds itself threatened in a twofold manner—from within and from 
without. To be able to estimate fully the greatness of this menace, 
we must fix our attention more closely on the circumstances of British 
India. , 

With that steady regard for material gain which characterises 
the Anglo-Saxon race, England has had firm foothold on the soil of 
Further India—the Italy of the East—for nearly 300 years. Up to 
the middle of last century her progress was fairly moderate ; since 
then it has been very great. By vigorous and fortunate wars, and 
by prudently turning to account the enmities of weak native Princes, 
she has made herself by the present time, with the exception of some 
small possessions, mistress of the whole of Further India. She rules 
now over an area of 70,000 square miles, or 4,187,000 square kilo- 
metres, with a population of 240,000,000 souls. The East India 
Company and its legal successor, the Crown of Great Britain, laid hold 
of this costly prize in a spirit quite different from that. of Alexander, 
the mighty King of Macedon. India was and is to them a milch-cow, 
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which supplies England with butter. The necessary consequence of 
the British system of self-enrichment is the material ruin of India. 
It is true that Great Britain has restored internal peace to Further 
India, has laid out roads to develop agriculture, has executed enor- 
mous irrigation works, has built 11,300 kilometres of railways, and 
—last, not least—has founded an Anglo-Mohammedan university in 
India. She has, however, completely destroyed native manufactures, 
bas tried to reap enormous crops without manuring the soil (den 
Raubbau ohne genugende Dungung provocirt), has burdened the 
country with intolerable taxation, and introduced the village money- 
lender, with his 12, 24, or 60 per cent. While every year there 
come from India to England 20,000,000/. of British profits, Indian 
society under British rule is impoverished to a frightful extent. 
The investment of capital is not known in India; all monetary 
transactions take place through English gold. The finances of 
the Indian Empire have for a long time been very unsatisfactory. 
In the last twenty years India has had a deficit sixteen times, 
and the sum total of the deficits in the last four financial years 
reached nearly 21,000,000/.; 45 per cent. of the total revenue 
is taken up with military expenditure. The British system of 
government in India has brought its fruit. The priests, Hindu as 
well as Mohammedan, the military party and those who have 
received a political education, the native warriors and chieftains 
who have been dispossessed, and finally, the mob, are irreconcilably 
hostile to England. How little trust the British Government places 
inthe native Princes may be gathered from the fact that in the 
spring of 1878—at a time, that is, when the outbreak of war with 
Russia was imminent—it took steps for the reduction of the armies 
of these native Princes, which together number 305,235 men, with 
5,252 guns. The very moderate Bombay Gazette wrote plainly :— 
‘The armies of the native Princes are an open threat to the British 
power in India.’ Revolution was so openly preached by the Indian 
daily press, and the people, by its means, so goaded on to a struggle 
with their foreign masters, that the Viceroy found himself in 1878 
forced to suppress the liberty of the press. 

From these circumstances it can cause no surprise that all states- 
men who return home from India own without disguise to the most 
pessimistic views. Rawlinson states plainly that England is in 
truth standing on a volcano in India, which may burst forth in 
eruption any day and annihilate British supremacy. 

In its Indian Empire, resting on so insecure a basis, Great Britain 
has long found herself daily threatened by greater dangers from 
without, on the part of the greatest continental pores athe world 
—namely, Russia. 

In the course of this sketch it has been shown 
could not defend by military force its continental possessions in 
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America against the United States, because ‘in an attack:on Canada 
the United: States could: bring ‘to bear an’ enormous ‘military pre- 
ponderance, which would not be weakened by having to: traverse 
vast distances and an entire ocean, as must be the case with any 
military action on the part of Great Britain. Similar, though far 
more dangerous from Great Britain’s point of view, are the circum- 
stances we find in Asia. 

As in the former the ‘ Union’ is Canada’s neighbour, so here 
Russia forms the neighbour of the Indian Empire. At present, 
indeed, the contact is not direct: Afghanistan still lies as a buffer 
between the two rivals. But Great Britain has already gone to war 
with Afghanistan for the third time, to prevent its falling under 
Russian influence. The direct contact of the two rivals will sooner 
or later be an accomplished faci. A collision between the two is 
inevitable, as matters are here situated differently for Great Britain 
to what they are on the American continent. 

The North American Union is not an aggressive power, as at the 
present day nothing exists which she can desire. Her body of States 
unites in ‘itself all the necessary conditions of that unprecedented 
material prosperity which excites the just admiration of the world. 
In the enormous expanse which it occupies between the two oceans 
within the frontiers of the Union, countless important problems, 
tasking the powers of generations, lie awaiting their solution. It is 
with the implements of the arts of peace that the United States are 
building up the fabric of their greatness. Peace is, indeed, espe- 
cially their policy. 

Russia, on the other hand, is a State overmastered and driven 
forward by a marvellous power of expansion. The empire, which at 
the time of its foundation by Peter the Great was almost an inland 
State, has since pushed forward its frontiers to the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. Proceeding against its neighbours with the mathematical 
regularity of the blockade of a fortress, it has swallowed up Finland, 
Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithuania, Congress-Poland, 
Bialystock, Vollhynia, Podolia, part of Ukrania, Bessarabia, the 
Crimea, Taurida, Kuban, the Caucasus, Georgia, and Armenia; 
annexed about 50,000 square miles in Central Asia, enlarged the 
Amoor territory, set a firm foot on Sachalin in the farthest East, 
and, what is most important of all, has not yet reached that for which 
it must always strive—the free entrance on the free sea, the com- 
mercial thoroughfare of the world. For a State ef 21,500,000 square 
kilometres (330,000 square miles), and 85;200,000- souls, the free 
entrance on the free sea is, in the truest.sense of the word, a condi- 
tion of existence. . As the Arctic Ocean is without importance as 
regards the commerce of the world, while the entrance to the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the Behring’s Straits is quite inaccessible; the Sound 
and the Bosphorus (the latter the real mouth‘of. all the great rivers 
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of Russia) are-in foreign hands, and! ean at any moment be closed. 
It-is-a'simple fact that the’Empiré:of-Russia is even at the present 
day breathing through’ ‘foreign air-channels.. Such a condition is, as 
a-lasting one, intolerable, and we can therefore understand that 
Russia makes the greatest efforts to change it to her own advantage. 

«There are three road’ which lead Russia towards this longed-for 
goal. The pursuit of the first, aiming at the possession of the Baltic 
Sound, would ‘precipitate a struggle which Russia does not feel 
herself capable of carrying through ' with suecess. The second leads 
teOonstantinople. ‘Russia has already trodden this road again and 
again; “but always in vain. She has always found united Europe 
stand to’ oppose her advance along'this road. Even the last victorious 
war confirms the expressions used in 1868 by an Austrian officer of 
high rank, in a pamphlet on the subject :— 
















All the struggles on the Danube and the Balkans are lost labour. The whole 
direction of her policy toward the Aja Sophia is a mistake. Russia’s road towards 
the conquest of Constantinople leads across Austria, which presses with the whole 
weight of her military strength directly or indirectly upon the strategic detile he- 
tween the Carpathians and the Black Sea. 

Taking into consideration these hindrances and te prospect of a war with a 
European coalition, Russia will most probably iu the future seek to give expression 
to her yearnings for the open sea on the -Asiatic side, as the main point of pressure, 













The entrance to the Indian Ocean through the Persian Gulf opens 
the world to Russia. This direction is moreover in perfect harmony 
with her political ideal (Staats-Idee), which has been expressed by 
one of her clearest heads, General Heinrich Antonowitzch Leer, in 
almost the following words :-— 












» Every nation that has been organised into a polity has a mission sfits own. It 
was in fulfilment of hers that Russia acted as the bulwark of Europe against the 
Tartars, against an inroad of fresh peoples, and thus saved the civilisation of © 
Western Europe from a repetition of the devastations of the fifth century. But 
Russia's mission is not complete with that; she has the task of rendering the 
tivilisation of Western Europe accessible to the peoples of Asia. The military: 
tasks of Russia follow in natural sequence from this political programme ; nanrely, - 
a defensive attitude towards the West, and an offensive advance towards thar 


East. 













The great programme of the Russian Empire may be stéted thus: 
fentrance on the open sea, through the Persian Gulf to the Indian 
Ocean, which opens the world to us.’ In carrying out this programme 
it‘must encounter the resistance of Great: Britain. Recognising that 
this great programme can only be realiséd through blood and iron, 
Russia has accepted ‘universal. conscription: With the ‘incalculable 
resources she possesses-in 4’ population of 85,000,000 souls, she'will 
at her own time ‘proceed to ‘the solution of the ‘question, affecting 
the whole world, of’ the mastery in’ Asia.“ Will ‘England be able “to 
withstand the onset of-the Colossus’ of the: North ? on 
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We see, then, that England’s greatest colonial acquisition is also, 
from a military point of view, the most precarious. The circum- 
stance that Bombay is 6,779 nautical miles distant from Liverpool 
obliged the mother country at a very early period to place the East 
Indian colonies on their own military footing. 

As the number of Europeans resident in India is but very insig- 
nificant (according to the census of 1871, 64,061 souls), these could 
not form the basis of Indian military strength. European troops 
have always been stationed in India, as guardians of the Indian 
Empire. As these have never sufficed numerically for the require- 
ments, the English at an early period made use of the suitable native 
element for military service. In 1877-8 the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment had the following military force at its disposal :— 


1. English troops ordered to India : . - 62,653 men 
2. Regular native troops, namely, the armies of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal together . 126,871 ,, 


In all 188,524 ,, 


Further, the Government encourages the formation of volunteer corps 
of Englishmen resident in India. 

The Anglo-Indian army is above all charged with the task of up- 
holding English supremacy in India ; that is to say, preserving internal 
quiet in the English provinces, and giving security to the Governments 
of the dependent States. It is in consequence not so much an army 
for use against a foreign enemy as a militarily organised police force. 
How proportionately weak it is even as such, is seen when we find that 
for every area of 66°83 square kilometers (4187-209) or for every 
3,830 natives (24%999:000) there is but one English soldier. The last 
proportion, if applied to European capitals, would give as garrison to 
Paris 483, Vienna 218, Berlin 215, Petersburg 174, and Rome 64 
men. What Government would dare to realise this proportion ? 

We see from this how necessarily the English troops in particular 
are bound to the soil of the Indian Empire. For military purposes 
without the frontiers of India, not even a small fraction of them need 
come under consideration. As, however, in a struggle with a Euro- 
pean foe the native troops are not to be relied upon, the necessity of 
abundant assistance on the part of the mother country is fully obvious. 
Will England be able to afford it? and in what strength? and 
when ? 

A strategical review of the British colonial empire teaches us 
that not a single colony can in military respects walk alone. Their 
peace establishments are so tiny, that the military protection 
afforded them is only nominal. All the colonies without exception 
are dependent on aid from the mother country, which alone has 
the disposal of such troops as may be at hand and of the material 
for transport requisite for their embarkation; and which may be 
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8 also, looked upon as the central reserve post of imperial defence from 
rcum- which, in case of need, stream forth reinforcements to the colonies. 
rpool If then we consider how manifold are the purely defensive tasks 

East alone of these 70,000 men, which under the best cirewmstances the 





United Kingdom has at its disposal; when we keep before us the 
insuperable difficulties which beset the moral mastery of a theatre 
of war extending over the whole world ; when we keep in view the 
weakening effect of the immense distances to which are subject all 
operations for reinforcement ; when, lastly, we fix our attention 
upon the antagonist with whom Great Britain must eventually 
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uire- 
ative struggle; we see in full clearness the enormous disproportion 
yern- between the organised military power of Great Britain and the 
tasks which await it. 
ConcLupInc REMARKS. 
If, however, Great Britain is unable to defend its territorial 
orps integrity against foreign attack, far less can it hinder those altera- 
tions of power in the political world which great powers may endea- 
up- vour to bring about, who in pursuit of their design are determined 
nal to have recourse to the ultima ratio. England was unable to prevent 
ants the separation of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark; she cannot 
my protect Belgium and Holland; she is utterly unable to defend the 
ree, wide territory of Turkey against the assault of Russia, which the 
hat treaty of June 4, 1878, binds her to do. In just recognition of the 
ery inadequacy of British military power for operations abroad, the 
ast Army and Navy Gazette wrote in May 1875: ‘ We see that foreign 
to States are advancing with great strides in the reorganisation of their 
64 armies and the perfection of their weapons, in adding legion to 
legion, and straining every nerve to expedite their mobilisation. 
lar While they work out beforehand even the smallest detail, we must 
3e8 admit that, in comparison with other continental powers, we have 
ed absolutely no army at all. Our few battalions, without reserves, 
0- which must be crumpled up together, to bring them up to a war 
of footing, are so weak, that the threat of appearing with them on a 





European theatre of war would be greeted with scornful laughter from 












id the Pyrenees to the Neva.’ The recognition of the miiitary impo- 

tence of the Empire, in attack as well as in defence, is the key to 
18 Great Britain’s foreign policy since the Crimean war. This re- 
Wr cognition is the ultimate ground of that ‘ policy of non-intervention,’ 
n that ‘ masterly inactivity’ which Gladstone once represented: as 
n well as of the policy of half-measures and haggling to which Beacons- 
8 field was condemned—a policy which, as was strikingly remarked by 
i a member of Parliament, ‘ began useless wars against the weak, and 





trembled before the strong,’—and of the policy of the Naval Demon- 
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stration, the first act of which found .a glorious termimation in the sur- 
render of Dulcigno. + Parturiwnt montes, nasoetur ridiculus mus. 

In the two last decades. Great Britain has suffered the most im- 
portant alterations of power to take place; alterations which have on 
each occasion diminished the weight of her influence. The breaking- 
up of the Austrian authority in Italy aud Germany has certainly not 
strengthened the political importance of Great Britain. In Italy 
she has bred up a rival rather than an ally, and has certainly not 
extended. the sphere of her\ moral influence in France. ‘Great 
Britain’s rival in the New World, the North American Union, has 
come forth stronger than ever, from a civil war which threatened her 
existence: a fact which involves the most important consequences, 
both commercial and political. 

Germany has become the first power in the European concert, 
and, having become also a naval power through the possession of 
Schleswig-Holstein, must soon reckon with Great Britain. In the 
farthest East, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, she is already, in 
commerce, England’s most formidable competitor. But the altera- 
tions which are most dubious for Great Britain are those which have 
accomplished themselves in the East since the Crimean war. For the 
most important English interest, the commercial policy, it is 
searcely possible to conceive a more favourable state of affairs than 
that produced by the Crimean war. Inasmuch as Russia, by the 
peace of Paris, gave up the mouths of the Danube together with a 
piece of territory, relinquished all claim to the one-sided Protectorate 
over Christians in Turkey and over the Danubian Principalities, 
restored Kars, promised not to establish any arsenal on the Black 
Sea, and not to station there more ships than the Porte, she recognised 
the superiority of the Western powers in the East. 

The Western powers had rescued Turkey from the ruin which 
threatened her, and which she could not have escaped without their 
help. No wonder, then, that Turkey acknowledged the influence of 
the Western powers, and before all that of England. Turkey—too 
weak either to live, or to die—always needed foreign assistance, and 
became the true element of English diplomacy, of English commer- 
cial spirit.. So long as Turkey preserved intact her territorial in- 
tegrity, she was the welcome ‘ buffer’ between England and Russia. 
It was owing: to the wide extent of Turkey and the military capacity 
of the Osmanli people, that Russia could never, without a great war, 
reach the point at which British interests would be directly touched, 
the point.in possession of which Russia could endanger England’s great 
political and military route to the far East, the sources of her wealth 
and power. Great Britain was pre-eminently the State which had the 
most vital interest: in‘securing the permanency of the arrangement of 
the Eastern world created’ by the peace of Paris.. But what’ alterations 
have come to pass since then! Russia has completeiy subjugated the 
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mountain tribes of the Caucasus, ‘ the guardians of the Indian empire,’ 
has arbitrarily repudiated the stipulations of the peace: of Paris re~' 
ferring to the Black Sea, has stepped over its glacis (off the Caucasus), 

islord of Batum, Ardahan, and Kars, and thus has advanced seriously: 
nearer the Suez Canal. . Russia is again mistress of the mouths of 

the Danube, de facto protector of Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 

Montenegro. In the South she has laid mines beneath the Balkans, 

which are a perpetual threat to Turkey, inasmuch as they. may ex- 

plode at any moment. Russia has ruined Turkey for ever, both, 
militarily, politically, and materially. Russia has since advanced 

from the Syr-Darja to the Amu-Darja, and her influence over the 

whole Eastern world has become enormous. , 

How has Great Britain behaved in presence of all these shiftings 
of power? She has, in due appraisement of her military impotence, 
refrained with good judgment from appealing to the sword, the last 
and most extreme measure of policy. She has confined herself ex- 
celusively to political and diplomatic action, and consequently, in the 
North American war of Secession and in the Alabama question, in 
the German-Danish war of 1864, in the Franco-German war, and in 
the Black Sea question, in the last Russo-Turkish war, and later 
she has played a really lamentable part. It can cause no surprise 
that Great Britain’s position as regards foreign policy has fallen ever 
lower and lower since the Crimean war. In this century of statistics 
it is impossible to keep secret the ultimate ground for so feeble an 
appearance presented by a power that at one time interfered. so 
vigorously in the destinies of the political world—namely, the mili- 
tary impotence of England. Military book-keeping and military 
arithmetic have advanced too far to admit delusions as to the effec- 
tive power of any State. The universal recognition of the military 
impotence of England, and her consequent sanction of political and 
diplomatic action alone, even in the most weighty political questions, 
has been followed by one important result—the discontinuance of 
that deference of the cabinets—that awe which England used to 
inspire in the cabinets of other nations, which was the offspring in 
particular of the Napoleonic wars, and survived to our times. But it 
was only a single step from the cessation of this cabinet-respect to 
the loss of all weighty influence on the destinies of our planet. 

Here, however, we find the key to the remarkable fact, that all 
attempts which England has made of late years to qualify herself by 
means of alliances for a policy depending on material strength, have 
met with so miserable a failure. In France, as in Germany, the 
siren voices of England have awakened only a mocking echo. One: 
of the most notable signs of the times lies in the fact. that even that 
power which has ever been most susceptible to. English influence, 
Austria herself, rejected the British alliance at a: moment when its: 
aeceptance seemed an act of self-preservation, and at the same: 
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time opened up the most seductive vista in the future. It is not, 
however, difficult to understand how this occurred. The statesman 
who ruled Austria could not help saying tc himself, that the shares 
of the capital deposited in this joint-stock company would be too 
unequal, and, as far as Austria was concerned, in no proportion to the 
gains to be expected. He had to say to himself that England could 
contribute as good as nothing for decisive, i.e. military action ; that 
Austria alone must bear the entire burden of all military undertakings. 
That Austria, pressing upon the Moldo-Wallachian defile with 
1,200,000 men, was in a position alone to solve that problem, did not 
admit of the smallest doubt. But a war with Russia would have cost 
150,000,000/., a sum which England would not have willingly 
offered for the purpose, even though a great State of 37,000,000 souls 
and a whole people in arms offered their neck to the hangman in 
return for the subsidies. There remains, then, still England’s moral 
support. How trustworthy and valuable this is, who does not know! 
Truly Austria has good grounds to congratulate herself that on this 
one occasion she laid to heart the teaching of the past, and did not 
again pull the chestnuts out of the fire for England. To-day—to be 
sure, it is only to-day—England is doing this for Russia. Would it 
be possible to find a more apt illustration of the proverb, ‘ Les ez- 
trémes se touchent’ ? 

Taking a survey of Great Britain’s position as regards foreign 
policy, we find that at the present day it has not a single ally it can 
count upon, to take its side in the tremendous and inevitable conflict 
which must decide the question of the Eastern world. Herein, how- 
ever, lies one of the radical differences between the past and the 
present. 

It was an easy task to give life to the coalition of Europe against 
the ideas which menaced all existing institutions of the first French 
Republic, and its son and heir, the terrible oppressor of nations: 
easy to lead the way into the struggle and never relinquish it ‘ till 
justice were accomplished.’ 

These circumstances of the political world, so peculiar and so 
extremely favourable to England, preserved her from the danger, 
which had so often threatened her, of a struggle for existence : as the 
allied powers, who supplied the actual armies, completely absorbed 
the energies of France. It sufficed that England, for her share, should 
contribute auxiliary troops and subsidies. 

All is changed now. It is easy to foresee that Russia, once she 
has seized on the mastery in Asia, will exercise an enormous pressure 
on Europe, now no longer young. But to all appearance this danger 
lies too far off, and the States of Europe are occupied by questions 
lying so much nearer to hand, for the supposition to be entertained 
that they would be inclined to make very early preparation to oppose 
a State which, fulfilling its mission in the East, has for more than 
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half a century acted on its western frontier strictly on the defensive, 
In the East, however—in Central and Eastern Asia—no European State 
has interests vital enough to make it join England in the struggle. 
Turkey alone, whose military and political constitution is sapped, and 
which is hastening to its ruin with giant strides, will perhaps range 
its power on the side of the British. 

The British empire, then, must eventually be exclusively limited 
to the power of the United Kingdom. 

And this empire, now reduced to the power it can call forth from 
itself alone, must before long incur the risk of a struggle for exist- 
ence: and herein lies the second radical difference between the past 
and the present ; as who can doubt that the inevitable struggle for the 
mastery in Asia is for England a struggle for existence ! 

Without a position of ascendency in the East, the British Empire 
cannot be maintained for any length of time. With India, England 
remains the dominating power in Asia. The loss of India would be 
followed by the most terrible consequences for England. It was by 
force that the unprecedented empire, which the Anglo-Saxon race has 
built up in the course of three centuries, was founded: it is by force 
alone that it can be maintained. 

The loss of India, her greatest and costliest possession, would be 
the most unmistakable proof of England’s impotence and inability to 
preserve her integrity. This loss would inevitably entail that of her 
other colonies. Fulfilling already the conditions of self-existence, 
they all have an interest in belonging to the British Empire just so 
long as it, in virtue of its great position, ensures them the most 
trustworthy military protection, and a place in the front rank of the 
commerce of the world. 

The dominion of Canada, the Cape Colony, Australia, and New 
Zealand would probably shake themselves free on the day on which 
Great Britain lost possession of India. 

As, however, the existence of the United Kingdom is founded on 
industry and commerce, as it is based on a colonial empire which 
embraces about one-seventh of the territorial extent of the globe, and 
nearly one-fourth of its inhabitants—a colonial empire whose super- 
ficial area is sixty times as great as that of the mother country— 
with the loss of India the entire artificial structure of its economy, 
nay England itself, would fall to pieces. 

‘The wonder that England, which in the density of her population, 
in the magnitude and complexity of her social life, and the gigantic 
size of her towns, possesses more material for a social conflagration 
than perhaps any other country, while the informality of her public life 
and the insignificance of her bureaucratic and military establishments 
afford but very slight means for quenching it,—the wonder that Eng- 
land has hitherto remained free from the fever of socialism can be 
accounted for in many natural ways; the most important reason, 
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however, lies in the fact-that up to the-present day England has been 
the farmer-general of the profits ‘of the world.: 

That. England ‘is unable to preserve im perpetuity the status quo 
in Asia with the forces it. possesses now, requires no proof. 

It is, however, filled: with ‘the belief that: its wealth will provide it 
in case of need with the means of making’ legions spring from thie 
earth: In’ this belief ‘in ‘the almighty power of gold—to which the 
great majority of Englishmen pay blind homage—it entirely fails to 
apprehend the change of the times, the power, resistless as an element, 
which modern warfare has at. its command, and the requirements 
whiely -it makes of -an army. ' The days of recruited armies are over. 
They ean neither im number nor quality suffice for the requirements 
of modern warfare. ‘But even supposing that from point of numbers 
they were to suffice, and that other classes in England besides the 
non-propertied classes were to obey'the summons to the colours in 
sufficient numbers, yet this would never provide more than new forma- 

tions, +| The history» of the North American» war—in which new 
formations were opposed to new formations—has made it sufficiently 
clear with what fearful birth-throes an army.is created by a people 
that has not possessed a military organisation suited to the times, and 
part of the national life. Even if, as is.most improbable, the course 
of modern warfare which in a few weeks overthrows military powers 
of the first rank should leave England time to form these new troops, 
still: these. new formations. would. everywhere find the old. ones 
obstacles in their path. ..What.the former must .in such a case expect, 
has been abundantly shown’ by the .catastrophe of: Bourbaki’s army; 
which, although struggling against Werder with a-force three times 
as strong, was crushed as against a rocher de bronze. 

The days of improvisation. and dilettantism in military matters 
are over, and herein lies the third great ditierence between the Past 
and the Present. The German vietories of 1870 were. not the result 
of‘an improvisation, but of long sustained work. 


Since the Peace of Tilsit (writes Leer ® with truth) the solution of this military 
problem [thé struggle with France] as been worked at, and truly in an exemplary 
manner, by several ‘generations ‘of: Prussian'.statesmen, from’ Stein, Scharnhorst, 
and Gneisenaw to Bismarck, Moltke, and. Roon.,. In tlris,.in. previous preparation 
in every direction, with the utmost diligence, perseverance, end patience, is to be 
found not only the most important and primary reason of, all the great successes 
of the late war, but also the source of all that is truly great in every department 
of the Prussian Government's activity. 


At the. present time the English people lacks all appreciation of 
this. great, truth, so far .as.it applies to, military. questions. The de- 
ficieney of this appreciation, however, is one of the most real hindrances 


* Uber die Wichtigheit der Vorbercitung zum Kriege, Sc. by H. A. Leer, Major- 
General,'Proféssor ‘at the Nikolai’ Géneral Staff Acadetry (Organ of the Union of 
Military Science, vol. xiv. p: 451); 
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ito the carrying out of any system of military reform based upon uni- 
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7 -yersal liability to service. ‘ This cam cause no surprise: Since the battle 
8 quo wf Culloden, that is to say since 1746, the soil of the Island: Kingdom, 

thanks to its watery rampart, has been trodden by no foreign foe. 

de it The overthrow of Napoleon, greeted in Great Britain more than 
thie in any other'country as a brilliant triumph, has engendered in the 
. the English people a feeling of security which alone would suffice to put a 
Is to stop to all development of military[power. In addition to this, the long 
ent, duration of the war and the enormous subsidies paid to the allies, 
ents weakenedits forces. During the struggle England had not been sensible 
ver, of any diminution of them; now, however, the exhaustion was all the 
nts more keenly felt. Reaction raised its head more threateningly than ever. 
ers The power of the Government and the pretensions of the aristocracy had 
the increased in proportion as the standing army had‘been enlarged. To 
in ‘break the power of the Government ‘and: the aristocracy, the attempt 
na- was made on principle, and by every means, to discredit the military 
ew element. ‘The English people had placed all its hopes on the time when 
tly the green olive branch of peace should flourish all over the'earth.’ This 
ole peace, an unexampled peace of nearly forty years; eame, and brought 





—after a hard struggle against the persons and classes exceptionally 
favoured by traditional law or the existing principles of the constitu- 
tion—freedom and prosperity such as has seen-no parallel. The mil- 
lennium ‘seemed to have dawned. Thenations, it was said, desired 
nothing more warmly, ‘ than to live in mutual sentiments of genial 
brotherhood :’ the progress of industry and the extension of commerce, 
so it was preached, demanded ‘imperiously the abandonment of’ all 
-frontiers to land and sea; war; it was'‘said; should be a custom as 
absurd as barbarous in international intercourse; let the time for 
standing’ armies be for ever past, and the whole-world-unite in the 














single cry of Peace! 

For. more than half a century, then, the~ political and still more 
the economical development of England has‘ made it «impossible ‘to 
foster her military power. Besides, the old principle of universal 
liability to service had vanished in the course of a century from the 
consciousness of the people. Even the militia had fallen into oblivion, 
and, although revived by statute in 1852, had-drooped again after the 
Crimean War. The warlike spirit of the English people has completely 
vanished. The English army is formed onthe system of recruiting by 
bounty. If, however, a State with an astonishingly’ developed 
industry and an immeasurable commerce has recourse to recruiting, 
it must be inevitably thrust into the background in the men-market 
by- industrial and commercial undertakings: it is only the pauper class, 
which is physically and morally most backward, the class which takes 
to service finally only out of despair—consequently the class of least 
value from a military point of view—which comes into the army. 
It can, then, cause no surprise, that in humanitarian England cor- 
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poral punishment was quite lately stigmatised in Parliament as an 
intolerable means of preserving discipline ; and it is understood that— 
as in 1877 for instance, no less than 7,500 men could desert from the 
numerically insignificant army of the mother country—it is being 
taken into earnest consideration in England whether the branding of 
deserters by means of tattoo-marks should not be introduced afresh. 

Finally, up till quite lately, with a few exceptions applying to the 
scientific corps and the marines, promotion from the rank of lieutenant 
upwards was procurable by purchase. But it is obvious that at a time 
when every day opens up fresh vocations for talent and industry, 
new sources of activity, and opportunities for speedy success, all 
talent would throw itself into civil pursuits, and superior men would 
no more enter upon the military calling. 

Under these circumstances, it can cause no surprise that the 
military profession sank ever more and more in estimation, and even 
became despised ; that the soldier was completely deprived of that 
national honour which he receives elsewhere ; that the English people 
looked upon its army as something quite distinct from itself; and 
that the consciousness of the great function of the army in the State 
and its ethical importance in the nation is completely lost. 

The nineteenth century development of the nature of war has 
completely escaped not only the English people but also its most 
prominent intellects. Neither the one nor the other has in the least 
grasped the enormous alteration in the intrinsic nature of war, that 
has been accomplished in the great continental States—an alteration 
which, as was strikingly remarked by Lorenz von Stein, is perhaps the 
greatest fact of our century, far outweighing all others in its con- 
sequences. 

Yet Henry Thomas Buckle, undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable spirits of later England, misconceives war as exclusively a 
brutal act of force, and places the military classes in formal contra- 
distinction to the intelligent, saying that ‘the contrast then between 
these and the military classes is clear: it is the contrast between 
thought and action, between the within and the without, between 
argument and force, between Persuasion and Bodily Strength, or, in a 
word, between men who live by the arts of peace and those who live 
by war.’ , 

The idea that war, in following out always its tendency towards 
that which is most without (die Tendenz zum Aeussersten), claims the 
highest services from thought as well as action, from the within as 


#0 On the 26th of March 1878, Mr. O'Connor Power, M.P., proposed the reduction 
of the highest measure of corporal punishment from 50 lashes to 15; his proposal, 
however, was rejected by 233 votes to 84. A second proposal to forbid the repetition 
of corporal punishment within a year was rejected by 251 votes to 39; athird, finally, 
that compulsory labour and corporal punishment should not be applied as punish- 
ment for misdemeanours, met with the same fate, and came to grief by 291 votes 
against 28. 
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ell as the without, from argument as well as force, from persuasion 
as well as bodily strength, seems never to have occurred to Buckle. 

This entire misconception of war as a military problem would 
have caused us less surprise than that an historian like Buckle should 
have so radically misunderstood war as an historical phenomenon. 
Buckle has no notion of the idea which Napoleon seized with the in- 
tuition of genius, of war as a necessity arising out of the struggle for 
existence, the nature of mankind and the conception of the State. 
That a great war (ein tiichtiger Krieg) every fifty years, acting as a 
kind of moral thunderstorm, is as indispensably necessary for man- 
kind as in the natural world are hurricanes and tempests, hail and 
thunder and lightning: that without war mankind soon falls into 
that slough of sentiment, that sluggishness of life, that foul sewer of 
stinking egoism—in a word, into those conditions which are the pre- 
cursors of the inner dissolution of a state, or an invitation to stronger 
peoples to come and overthrow those which have grown feeble and 
faint-hearted—this view of Napoleon, true, whatever a weaker gene- 
ration may say against it, does it not speak to us in the accents of all 
past centuries ? 

How can one succeed in making a people see clearly, where its 
most trusted leaders are struck with blindness ? 

But it is not merely a moral preparation for military reform on 
modern principles that the English nation requires; the difficulties 
interposed by its social structure are enormous. 

The English constitution is essentially aristocratic. This funda- 
mental principle is an obstacle in the way of equality of rights 
between all classes—how much more, then, in the way of equality of 
duties, one of which is universal liability to service ! 

The wealthy classes with their monstrous privileges are far too 
much creatures of habit to be able to rise to the notion that their duties 
to the state should consist in anything beyond money payments. The 
introduction of universal liability to service would indeed justify this 
all-powerful aristocracy in crying,‘ This is the true beginning of our end.’ 

The middle-class townspeople are too much dominated by the 
supposed interests of industry and commerce, too much filled with 
the belief that universal service is prejudicial to their progress and 
success, to the continuance of their present life of financial prosperity, 
not to set their faces decidedly against it. 

A middle class of country people, such as in other nations forms 
the great bulk of the army, and provides the best soldiers, absolutely 
does not exist in England." 

" According to the census of 1871 there were in England and Wales, out of an 
entire population of 22,712,266 persons, only 22,964 who lived on their own ground 
and soil, and 1,657,038 engaged in agriculture. In France, on the other hand, in 
1866, from an entire population of 38,147,523 persons, there were 3,226,705 in- 
dependent proprietors who derived most of their subsistence from the produce of 
their own ground. 
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There remains then only the fourth, the non-propertied class: it 
is in England certainly far the most numerous, As late as 1865 
there were counted in the United Kingdom no less than 18,000,000 
persons who with difficulty supported themselves, and 1,500,000 pau- 
pers requiring maintenance. 

It is then this numerous and discontented class, both morally and 
physically the least developed of all, which must inspire itself with 
the idea that patriotism and the duty of service are identical! Truly, 
if we consider the social structure of the English people, we can un- 
derstand that no party and no ministrycan venture to undertake with 
earnestness the great question of military reform. 

The reform of the English military forces on the principle of 
universal liability to service corresponds so little with the aristocratic 
character of its institutions, with the traditions of the English people, 
and with the materialism of its view of life, that it is very impro- 
bable that it will be carried out before England has met with a 
catastrophe such as Prussia, France, and Austria have already ex- 
périenced. But will the artificial edifice of the British Empire sur- 
vive such a catastrophe ? 

We hope it may. We hope it may, as we are fully conscious of 
the high function of the British Empire in the political and intellec- 
tual organism of the globe. It is a bulwark of civilisation, that pre- 
cious inheritance we have received from our forefathers. It is a 
mighty agent, a strong and keen fighter in the great struggle between 
mankind and all that is hostile to it on earth. 


ALEXANDER KIRCHHAMMER. 


Captain in the General Staff Imperial 
Royal Austrian Army. 
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WORKING MEN AND THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 


Wuat do the working men of England think of the present political 
situation? What do they say of the Irish Land League, of coercion 
for Ireland, of obstruction in the House of Commons, of the way in 
which obstruction has been dealt with, of the general proceedings 
in Parliament in the first two months of the present session, and of 
the probable effect of these proceedings on the parliamentary in- 
stitutions of the future? These questions, and others of a similar 
kind, have in varied phraseology been repeatedly put to me during the 
last few weeks. 

The questions, though apparently simple, are by no means easy to 
answer. Those who are generally classified as working men, namely, 
the manual labourers of the country, very much resemble other people 
who think at all; they often differ widely in their opinions on the 
great public questions of the day. It cannot, therefore, always be 
truthfully said that there exists a working-class opinion as distinguished 
from the opinions of the rest of the community. Moreover, no man 
has a right, unless specially authorised to do so, to speak for a body 
of men so large and so diversified in character and in opinions as are 
the working men of England. I certainly arrogate to myself no such 
right. What I may fairly claim, however, is to have had a long and 
close connection with large bodies of working men—to have had for 
many years, and to have still, good opportunities of knowing their 
thoughts and feelings on the leading social and political topics of the 
time. In the following pages I shall therefore profess to give only my 
own individual opinions, and the result of my own observation ; though 
in doing so I have strong reason to believe that I shall at the same 
time express views which extensively prevail among working men in 
the North of England. : 

I may have occasion to criticise the proceedings of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers, but I shall endeavour to perform that operation in 
no captious or offensive spirit. If I attack their policy, I shall take 
care neither to impugn their motives nor to asperse their character. 
I am personally acquainted with many of those gentlemen, and feel 
great respect for them. With many of their aims, if I rightly under- 
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stand them, I am entirely in sympathy. I have given some proof of 
this. An examination of the records of the House of Commons for 
the last few years will show that scarcely any English Member of Par- 
liament has voted so often with them as I have done. While ap- 
proving of many of their objects, however, I have felt an ever-increasing 
aversion to their methods. At the risk of apparent inconsistency, I 
have steadily voted against them whenever I considered their motions 
of a dilatory and an obstructive character. 

Some of the ablest and shrewdest of the Home Rule leaders in the 
House of Commons have frequently stated to me that their great hope 
of achieving anything good for their country was by enlisting the 
sympathies and securing the assistance of the Radicals and working men 
of Great Britain. They believed, and rightly believed, that the great 
majority of the English people had no interest in the misgovernment 
of Ireland, and no wish to maintain the union between the two 
countries otherwise than in a spirit of justice to the Irish people and 
on terms of perfect equality. No one can doubt that of late strenuous 
and persistent efforts have been put forth to secure such an alliance. 
Nor was the time altogether inopportune. There were, indeed, many 
circumstances, negative and positive, very favourable to its accom- 
plishment. The old anti-Irish feeling which operated with such 
force, bitterness, and intensity among English workmen and artisans 
some years ago had happily disappeared, and no provocation seemed 
capable of reviving it. The great mass of Englishmen of every class 
and creed had become fully sensible of the wrongs inflicted upon 
Ireland by centuries of misgovernment, and there was at last a genuine 
desire to make amends for past errors and to do justice to the people 
of that country. The action of the Government, too, at the beginning 
of the session appeared to afford favourable opportunity for agitation 
among the great constituencies of England. Seldom has such combusti- 
ble material been prepared and placed ready for fierce declamation and 
passionate appeals to popular sympathies. The case was put thus: 
‘ There was in Ireland a wretched starving peasantry, in too many in- 
stances robbed by unjust laws of the fruits of their industry. The land 
laws were admittedly unjust, and other grievances called loudly for re- 
dress. But instead of reform there was a drastic measure of coercion. 
While resisting this measure, the Irish members were silenced, and 
afterwards expelled from the House of Commons. New rules were 
specially devised to push this hateful bill with all speed through Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Davitt, one of the ablest leaders of the Land League, was 
arrested and sent to prison without any reason being assigned for his 
incarceration.’ The Irish Members of Parliament had all this excellent 
material for agitation and declamation. They had in their ranks men 
capable of making the best possible use of it—able, eloquent speakers, 
ready at any personal sacrifice to address public meetings in every part 
of the United Kingdom. The artisans, labourers, and trades-unionists of 
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the country were appealed to, and asked what they as free independent 
Britons thought of this unheard-of tyranny? To elicit an expression 
of their opinion, the potent machinery of agitation was set in motion. 
An Anti-Coercion League was established ; public meetings were or- 
ganised, large demonstrations were held in the chief centres of industry 
throughout the country, addressed by some of the most eloquent 
speakers of the Irish party. And what has been the result ? 

It can hardly be said that the agitation has been successful. 
No doubt, crowded, enthusiastic, and in some cases unanimous meetings 
have been held. But I think no one will pretend that the great mass 
of the artisans and working men of England, or any considerable 
number of them, have been won over to the side of the Irish Land 
League, have been led to endorse the policy adopted by the active 
section of the Home Rulers in the House of Commons, or. have had 
their faith in the Liberal Government to any appreciable extent 
destroyed or weakened. The great trades-unions of the country have 
certainly given no response whatever to the appeal. Even in the 
northern counties, where one of the most powerful and widely cir- 
culated of the Liberal newspapers warmly espoused the cause of the 
Irish members, the result has not been at all commensurate with the 
efforts put forth. Why, with so many circumstances in favour of 
the agitation, was so little effect produced ? 

Though the Irish members had much in their favour, they had, 
on the other hand, great difficulties to encounter. A powerful Liberal 
Government had just succeeded to office, and though the working men 
disliked coercion, they had very great confidence in the Government. 
In the Cabinet were men who had fought long and bravely, and had 
won great popular victories. At the head of the administration was a 
veteran statesman who had a stronger hold on the heart and imagina- 
tion of the people than ever statesman had before. There was almost 
boundless faith in the Government, and that faith was not to be shaken 
and overthrown in a day. 

The autumn and winter campaign of the Land Leaguers in 
Ireland did not at all help them with English public opinion. I was 
in Northumberland at the time; I was daily associating with large 
numbers of working men, and had good means of judging of the effect 
produced. Their sympathies at the beginning were wholly with the 
Irish peasantry and tenant-farmers. But the reports of the speeches 
delivered at League meetings tended to weaken that sympathy, if not 
to extinguish it altogether. I have no means of knowing whether the 
newspaper reports were accurate. They were doubtless very imper- 
fect ; they might sometimes be distorted and garbled. What I know 
is that we were told of large and enthusiastic meetings addressed by 
Irish Members of Parliament. The speakers were reported to have 
inveighed strongly against the Liberal Government, frequently 
attacking by name some of its leading members. There was not a word 
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of frank acknowledgment that the Government-had tried, however im- 
perfectly, to deal.with: the question of land, reform; ‘not a whisper of 
censure was uttered against. the House of Lords for having thrown out 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. .. Every available shaft of ridi- 
cule, every arrow of sarcasm,.was hurled at, the Government, and the 
Irish peasants weré|told that it/ was utterly hopeless to look to any. Bri- 
tish House of Commons or to any British party for remedy or redregs, 

I shall not stop to ask what effect language of this kind, addressed 
to an excited people smarting under a sense of injustice, was likely to 
produce. I am; dealing with its effect on English ‘opinion, and [ 
know it estranged great numbers of Radicals and working men who 
otherwise were favourably disposed to the Irish peasantry, I met 
scores. of working men; and Liberals of other classes, who. thought 
that Mr. Parnell and his friends were behaving exceedingly ill tothe 
Government. ‘ For six years, they said,‘ we had a compact Tory 
administration, which neither did anything, nor attempted to do any- 
thing for Ireland.. Every measure, however. fair and - moderate, 
- brought forward by the Irish members themselves, was scornfully 
rejected by overwhelming majorities. Mr. Parnell and his followers 
accepted these rebuffs with apparent equanimity. But no sooner is a 
Liberal Government placed in power, a Government known to be well- 
disposed towards Ireland:and giving clear and speedy evidence of that 
good disposition, than a: fierce and violent agitation is) commenced 
against them, and. carried on with the utmost. vigour throughout 
Ireland.’ This may not be a just presentment of the case, but I have not 
. the slightest doubt that considerations of this kind have driven away, 
and perhaps made entirely hostile, great numbers of Englishmen who 
. might have been staunch and resolute friends. If the agitation made 
converts to the Land League in Ireland, it certainly offended and 
alienated large numbers of Englishmen. 

It may, indeed, be fairly asked whether, if the object aimed at 
was to obtain a really good Land Bill for Ireland, there was not an 
altogether fatal mistake committed in the field selected for the 
campaign. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, in a speech delivered a few days ago 
in the House of Commons, said he had warned his friends that they 
were committing a grave error in addressing meetings in Ireland and 
leaving English public opinion uninformed or misinformed. It 
seems to me that their chief, if-not their exclusive, attention should 
have been given to England. Instead of agitating on the other side of 
the Irish Channel they should have been aiding the English Liberals to 
educate public opinion on this side. The Irish tenants could require 
no arguments to convince them of the necessity of land reform. All they 
needed was thorough union, and they should have been able, with some 
little help from intelligent sympathisers, to perfect their organisation. 

Another mistake made in the recent agitation was in basing it too 
much on narrow, exclusive class grounds. The trades-unions were 
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appealed to, and asked to support the Irish tenant-farmers who were 
fighting a great battle on behalf of the cause of labour. I do not say 
that it was altogether improper to make a class appeal, but it was a 
‘great error to emphasise it, and to make this point the foundation 
‘of the movement. We, no doubt, have classes, and shall continue.to 
-have them, if not always, at least for a long time to come; but 
class feelings, class distinctions, and class prejudices are fast dying out, 
‘and the sooner they are altogether obliterated the better. Working 
‘men are much more likely to be influenced by some great chivalrous 
‘idea, which may even appear thoroughly utopian, than by an appeal to 
‘their sordid material interests. In spite of the unreasoning disincli- 
‘nation of many Englishmen to even so much as discuss the question 
‘of the legislative independence of Ireland, an agitation carried on 
“openly with that object and advocated in a broad, generous, candid 
‘spirit would be much more likely to win the support of British 
iworking men than any appeal, however forcible and eloquent, to their 
‘class feelings and prejudices. 

That very large section of English working men connected with 
‘trades-unions viewed with great dislike the many references. by Irish 
members to disturbances arising out of the miners’ strike in 
‘Lancashire, and to the trades-union outrages which occurred at 
Sheffield. several years ago. Nearly every day while the strike in 
Lancashire was going on, the Home Secretary was asked by some Irish 
‘Member of Parliament if his attention had been called to the riots 
which were taking place and if he was prepared to take steps for the 
protection of life and property in the disturbed district. Everybody 
‘in the House of Commons knew, of course, that the questions were 
ironical, and were simply meant to convey the notion, too well- 
founded, I fear, that British ministers have one cure for riot in Ire- 
land and another for riot in England. But at a time, when it was 
desirable to conciliate and win the help of English working men, it 
was unwise to do anything likely to offend them. 

The Irish Land League has been compared to the English trades- 
unions. Mr. Parnell gave great offence to many trades-unionists by 
referring to the outrages perpetrated by the unions some years ago. 
I heard Mr. Parnell’s speech, and though I think the reference might 
as well have been omitted, I did not consider his remarks were 
either unfair or ungenerous. His argument was that every popular 
class movement in its earlier stages has been accused of lawlessness 
and outrage by those whose interests were threatened. And he in- 
stanced the trades-unions as a case in point. His general principle 
was sound; the example by which he illustrated it was not, I think, 
happily selected. It is quite true that the trades-unions were accused ; 
it is equally true that outrages were encouraged and committed by some 
of the officials of the unions. But Mr. Parnell did not state that the 
unions generally repudiated and denounced these outrages. That in 
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itself was not perhaps of much consequence ; for I believe it is a faet 
that no one condemned the Sheffield malpractices more loudly than 
Mr. Broadhead himself, who was afterwards proved to have been one: 
of the chief agents in their perpetration. But what is of greater im- 
portance is the fact that the Royal Commission, appointed at the 
request of the unions, conclusively proved that the crimes and out- 
rages were confined toa very small section of the trade societies of two. 
towns. The great mass of the unionists—an army some hundreds. 
of thousands strong—were entirely free from all complicity in outrage. 
or illegality of any kind. The subsequent conduct of these societies has: 
been such as to place them in a position which needs no vindication. 

There is undoubtedly some similarity between the trades-unions. 
and the Irish Land League. Both alike aim to uplift a class and to 
enable the toiler to reap the fruit of his industry. There is, too, 
some identity of method in the pursuit of these objects. Boycotting, 
which has been such an effective weapon in the hands of the Land 
League, has been practised in one shape or another not only by 
English trades-unionists, but by men of nearly every rank and profes- 
sion in society. Ifthe practice has never before been carried out so 
widely and so cruelly, it has probably been from difference of circum- 
stances and from lack of power rather than from difference of prin- 
ciple or dissimilarity in the character of the men concerned. 

But here I think the comparison must end. The responsible and 
recognised leaders of trades-unions have always urged upon their mem- 
bers to obey the law. They have never advocated breach of contract.. 
They have recommended adherence to contract and obedience to 
law even when they knew the law was unjust, and the contract of the 
most one-sided and iniquitous character. They have used the power 
of their associations to alter and amend the law and the contract ; but 
until that was accomplished they have felt that their honour as men 
and their loyalty as citizens alike imposed the strictest obedience. 
The unions have, except in cases of general strikes and lock-outs, been 
carried on by money subscribed by their own members ; and they have 
almost invariably been conducted by men connected with their own 
respective trades. The most successful of their leaders have made it 
their chief business to organise the members, to guide and educate 
them, and to counsel self-control and moderation, rather than to in- 
flame their passions and rouse their anger during times of excitement 
and social revolution. 

These considerations may, to some extent, account for the coldness: 
of the response to the appeals of the Irish Land League and for the 
lack of sympathy shown by the English trades-unionists with the 
policy followed by that association. 

But the obstructive tactics pursued in Parliament have done more 
than anything else to alienate and drive away English Radicals, and 
to make it impossible that any real and hearty co-operation should 
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exist between them and the followers of Mr. Parnell. If the intention 
had been to insult and degrade the House of Commons, to entirely 
prevent the transaction of the business of the country, and tostrike-a 
fatal blow at the very principle of representative government, the 
methods followed could hardly have been better adapted to their end 
than they have been. It is quite true that obstruction was not invented 
by Mr. Parnell. Leading politicians and statesmen of both parties 
have practised the art—sometimes with great skill and persistence. 
But their efforts were fitful and occasional, and they always knew 
when to stop. Never before was obstruction systematised, reduced to 
a principle, pursued for its own sake, and carried out in a way to set 
the feeling of the whole House of Commons, and that of the majority 
of the people outside, against those who practised it. 

It is not simply the attitude taken this session that is objection- 
able. Great allowance would have been made, and has been made, 
for the conduct of the Irish members in using every form of the House 
to delay the passing of the coercive measures of the Government. 
But long before the beginning of this session an evil reputation had 
been made by Mr. Parnell and his party, and it was easy to exhaust 
the small remnant of patience that was left, and to bring about a 
crisis. Had the Home Rulers put forward half-a-dozen of their best 
speakers to utter a strong and dignified protest against the Coercion 
Bill—that, with the able speeches of Mr. Cowen and Mr. Labouchere, 
would have prepared the way for a really effective appeal to the 
country in their favour. Instead of this, they have talked against 
time ; they have forced needless divisions ; they have adopted.a policy 
of exasperation ; they have broken the rules of the House, bid defiance 
to the authority of the Speaker, and so acted as to necessitate their 
expulsion from the House of Commons. Whatever sympathy there 
was with them among the working classes in their resistance to. 
coercion—and I believe there was much—I have found none whatever 
with their mode of carrying out that resistance. 

There is, however, ‘a soul of good in things evil,’ and vexatious. 
and mischievous as obstruction is, it has forcibly illustrated the 
necessity of certain reforms, which are greatly needed, but which, 
without the action of the Irish members, might have taken a much 
longer period to ripen and develop. One of these reforms is the 
alteration of the rules of debate in the House of Commons; and the 
other is one of still greater importance—the lessening of the enormous: 
and ever-increasing quantity of business thrown upon Parliament, by 
remitting that portion of it which is essentially local in its nature to. 
local representative bodies. 

The rules of the House of Commons, whether written or unwritten, 
have grown up or been framed with a view to secure one object 
—the full and exhaustive discussion of every topic brought before: 
Parliament. Every member may speak on every topic, and may talk 
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as long as‘he likes. In Committee he may speak as many times: as 
he wishes, and here, again, there is no limit to the length of time he 
may occupy. -The possibility of too much talk, and the desirability 
of bringing the debate to an end, seem never to have been ¢ontem- 
‘plated. In the spacious, leisurely times of the past no great practical 
inconvenience ensued: Business was much less in quantity and much 
less urgent in character than now.’ Fewer members.took part in the 
“debates, and those who spoke were less likely to abuse their privileges 
“because they were more amenable to the general feeling of the House 
‘than are the Irish members at the present time. Anyone inclined 
“to transgress unduly and to become a bore could usually be silenced 
‘by one or other of the methods for stopping irrelevant speech which 
the House of Commons knows so well how to practise. If he could 
not be put down by clamorous shouts of ‘ divide,’ ‘divide, ‘agreed, 
‘agreed,’ he might be silenced, or at least made inaudible, by that 
°murmuring conversation all round, that ostentatious inattention 
‘which is so chilling to any orator who speaks only to advance his 
‘cause. If he were proof alike against hostility and indifference he 
could be left to waste his strength, if not his sweetness and light, on 
the deserted benches around him. With the almost universal feeling 
of the House of Commons against him, with no public sentiment 
outside to sustain and cheer him, he must either have been a very 
“obstinate man or have had great confidence in the justice of his cause 
if he could for long have maintained this attitude of hostility. But 
given a compact and resolute body of members, some of whom can speak 
really well when they have anything to say, many of whom can talk 
at great length without saying anything in particular, all of whom 
can speak either to a hostile or an inattentive audience, or without 
any audience whatever—a-body who do not lose but who actually 
gain popularity with their constituents the more they annoy, irritate, 
and insult the feelings of the House of Commons—the problem, under 
these circumstances, becomes a very different one. It is a problem so 
difficult, indeed, as to necessitate some radical change, if the 
public business of the country has not to be brought entirely to a 
- standstill. 

As it is, the House of Commons is struck with paralysis. Nothing 
can be done except under pressure of ‘urgency.’ The rules of 
‘urgency’ cannot be voted without the help of the Conservatives, and 
they will never help except to pass measures of the character of the 
Coercion Bill. Parliament can coerce, but it is impotent to remedy. 
The rules of urgency are of doubtful value, since they can, from their 
very nature, be applied only intermittently. As soon as ordinary 
business is resumed, the flood-gates are thrown open, and the torrent 
of irrelevant and unprofitable talk rushes forth with all the more 
force from having been temporarily checked and dammed back. 
The fixing of a certain hour for ending a debate is not a satisfactory 
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way .of dealing with the difficulty. Let us suppose that a bill is in 
.Committee. Its discussion has occupied an unconscionable time. 
;Palpable and ostentatious obstruction has been practised. Then it is 
resolved that at twelve o’clock that night every amendment on the 
,notice paper shall be put forthwith. The whole interval may be 
;utterly wasted and trifled away; but. when the hour is reached, every 
,amendment, however important, must be voted: upon and decided in 
hot haste, without debate or explanation. This, to put. it mildly; is 
jnot.a rational mode of proceeding. And yet what else can be done? 
jit is proverbially easy to criticise ; it is difficult to suggest a better 
-method. I am aware, too, that any judgment of mine upon a point 
,of this. kind will carry little weight. One or two things, negative 
sand positive, are, however, clear to me. The remedy for obstruction, 
whatever it may be, is not to vote urgency. The aim should be to 
Jay hold of the individual offender, and to treat him with firmness, if 
jmot with severity. Suspension for a single sitting is little better than 
,a farce, unless you are dealing with a man of a highly sensitive nature, 
yand the practised obstructionist is not always a man of that type. 
... The notion that the clétwre in one shape or another will have to 
be adopted by the British House of Commons is gaining ground very 
fast. At first its foreign name made against it in the minds of 
pworking men. But this insular prejudice soon disappeared when the 
,thing signified was understood, and was thought to be necessary and 
-advantageous, On the face of it, it seems reasonable that the House 
of Commons, like nearly every other legislative assembly in the 
world, should have the power to bring a debate to an .end, even 
-though every member of the six hundred and fifty may not have 
jtalked until he has exhausted his strength, and long after he has 
;exhausted the patience of his hearers. 

The working classes of England feel great pride in the House of 
| Commons, with its grand history and its noble traditions. Though 
; not well versed in historical lore, they know something of the struggles 
, by which its powers and liberties have. been achieved. They owe some- 
,thing to it, and they expect much from it. They have almost bound- 
less faith in peaceful and constitutional agitation. They have learned 


.by experience that in this country free discussion ripens public 


opinion, and that every demand founded on justice ultimately. becomes 
law. Those, therefore, who act so as to discredit and weaken the 
_ authority of Parliament can never expect to win the confidence and 
approval of the working people. But though our labouring population 


» respect and revere the House of Commons, their reverence does not de- 


generate into superstition. They do not make a fetish of its forms. 
They like fine speeches; but, after all, they consider that the para- 
mount duty of the House is to do the work of the country, and that 
oratory, however brilliant and however beautiful, is valuable only so 
far as it conduces to wise and beneficent legislation. 
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I have criticised freely—I hope not unfairly—the obstructive 
methods followed by a section of the Irish members. I think that. 
their conduct is most mischievous, and that it contravenes the first 
principles of representative government. I have, therefore, the 
strongest possible aversion to it. But in fairness we must remember 
that these men represent Ireland and Irish opinion, and not England 
and English opinion. They are supported and applauded by their 
constituents. The real and sad significance of it all is that they are 
engaged in rebellion against British rule. They know they cannot 
face the power of Britain on the battle-field, so they carry the spirit 
of rebellion into the High Court of Parliament. ‘They are,’ as the 
writer known as ‘ Verax’” has well said, ‘a party of belligerents, who 
have managed to get inside the citadel, and are resolved to blow it 
up if they cannot force the garrison to surrender.’ They hope, 
perhaps, by clogging the wheels of the legislative machine, to compel 
Parliament to buy them off by surrendering to the cry for national 
independence. In this they are doubtless entirely mistaken. They 
may prevent useful and much-needed legislation for England. They 
may deprive Englishmen of dearly cherished rights and liberties; 
but they will never wrest from a British Parliament by menace what 
they cannot win from it by reason and fair argument. 

Still, let us never forget that there are grave and terrible grievances 
in Ireland. Whole districts of that unfortunate country have really 
been passing through a great social revolution. The dire wretched- 
ness of the people has driven them to desperation and to the verge of 
civil war. The motive power of the upheaval has been agrarian. But 
behind the land question there is a political problem. Mr. Parnell has 
more than once declared that he cares for land reform only so far as it 
will help forward the independence of Ireland. Whatever Parliament 
can do to place land tenure on a just and satisfactory basis we may 
hope will before long be done. But there still remains the political 
difficulty to be grappled with. That ought to be boldly faced, and 
freely and fearlessly discussed. The patriotic feeling that burns m 
the hearts of tens of thousands of the best and bravest of Irishmea 
is a grand and noble sentiment, and we should at least show that 
we respect that sentiment, even if we cannot give it complete satis- 
faction. 

I do not venture to say what shape our recognition of the claims 
of Irishmen to some measure of self-government should assume. It 
need not necessarily be the system known as Home Rule. I must 
confess that, though I have always myself voted for Home Rule, my 
confidence in it has not of late been increasing. Of one thing I am 
quite sure, instead of having made headway among the working classes 
of the north of England, it is much less popular with them than 
it was some years ago. This is due, not to any diminished sympathy 
with Ireland, or to a less ardent desire to do justice to that country, 
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but chiefly, I think, to the fact that the system is imperfectly under- 
stood, never yet having been thoroughly shaped and formulated by its 
advocates. 

Irishmen are often exhorted to look at Scotland, where they will 
see a people who have ceased to make wars of insurrection, who have 
cordially participated in English rule, and who have become an integral 
part of the British Empire. They are told to follow that excellent 
example. The example is most instructive, though it does not perhaps 
convey the lesson which the critics of Irish policy wish to inculcate. 
Never was the spirit of nationality stronger than in Scotland ; never did 
the pure flame of patriotism burn more brightly than in the hearts of 
the people of that country. They loved their independence, and fought 
for it with a determination and a courage which were unconquerable. 
Scotland was for centuries just as hostile and irreconcilable as Ireland 
is to-day. Now all this is happily changed. There is real and com- 
plete union, perfect harmony of spirit and feeling, between the 
northern and the southern portions of the island. What has pro- 
duced this happy change? Several causes may have co-operated. 
But it is certain that Englishmen quite as much as Irishmen 
have lessons to learn from Scottish history. So long as we attempted 
to rule Scotland by sheer force without regard to the feelings 
of the people, there was rebellion, open or concealed. For many 
years now Scotland has had a large share of self-government. Her 
own special laws and usages have been respected and recognised. The 
administration of Scottish affairs has been placed largely, if not alto- 
gether, in the hands of Scotchmen. But suppose we sent an English- 
man as Lord Lieutenant to govern Scotland, appointed an Englishman 
as Lord Advocate, and English barristers as judges to administer 
justice in Scotland, and, abolishing every Scottish law and usage, 
enforced our systems and methods upon the inhabitants of that 
country ; suppose we rejected, not once or twice, but systematically 
and without variation, every bill brought in by a Scotch Member of 
Parliament and supported by nearly all the representatives of that 
country in the House of Commons; suppose we flouted and opposed 
the national sentiment and ran counter, not only to the prejudices, 
but to the clearly expressed and reasonable wishes, of the Scotch people 
in every particular and on every occasion. Does any one believe that 
Scotchmen would for long tamely and quietly submit and remain 
loyal, contented, and attached subjects of the Crown? A policy simi- 
lar to this, however, is what we have been pursuing, and to some 
extent are still pursuing with regard to Ireland. That policy must 
be reversed. 

The outlook at present is not hopeful, but we have advanced thus 
far, that the great majority of Englishmen are sincerely anxious 
to do justice to Ireland. They want to govern Ireland, as far as can be 
done, according to Irish ideas. This is much ; but it is not exactly the 
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right thing, andit is not enough. As Mr. Boyd Kinnear, in a very able 
and suggestive pamphlet on Ireland, has said: ‘ The truth which we 
ought to grasp is that it is our duty not to govern Ireland at all, but 
to let Irishmen govern themselves. And if ever we must interfere, it 
ought not to be to indulge “ Irish ideas,” but rather when it may be 
necessary, to oppose Irish ideas, if at any time party spirit, prejudice, or 
misconception, should lead Irishmen to adopt a course at variance with 
principles of justice.’ 

English statesmen must endeavour to take in hand and sub- 
stantially settle this Irish question. And it is surely not too much 
to ask Irishmen of influence not to increase the hardness of a task 
that is already bristling with difficulties.. Chronic disquiet and 
dissatisfaction cannot go on for ever. Amid much that is doubtful and 
confusing, one thing is to my mind clear and certain. The time is 
fast coming, if it has not already arrived, when public opinion in this 
country will not allow Ireland to be ruled contrary to the deliberately 
expressed sense of justice of the great bulk of its people. If the 
Union between this country and Ireland must be maintained, we shall 
have to give, as we perhaps can give, stronger and better reasons for 
it than the supposed necessities, the fears or the interests of England. 


Tuomas Burt. 
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PERSIA AND ITS PASSION-DRAMA/} 















sub- 
nuch 
task The eminence, the nobleness of a people depends on its capability of being 
stirred by memories, and striving for what we call spiritual ends, ends which consist 
and not in immediate material possession, but in the satisfaction of agreat feeling that 
and animates the collective body as with one soul, (GzorgE Extor, Impressions of 
1e is Theophrastus Such.) 
this 
tely Or the great dramatic literatures of the world—the Indian, the Greek, 
the and the modern European—we may say that the two last were essen- 
hall tially popular in origin, while the first did not display unmistakable 
for popular characteristics till somewhat late in its history. The requi- 
nd. sites for a national drama are (setting aside the individual genius of 





authorship) a national history, a national progression or expansion, 
and a refining influence: a national history supplies material with 
which the audience is familiar; a national expansion creates a un- 
animity and interest which bestow encouragement on those connected 
with the representation ; a refining influence—the result, of course, of 
many and varied circumstances—endows the literature with an 
ennobling and lasting truth. 

The first beginnings of the Indian and the Greek theatre are 
shrouded in obscurity. The modern European drama owes so much 
tothe influence of the Renascence that, though probably in no country 
did a truly national drama come into being, unless the elements of 
dramatic, and original dramatic, representation had previously existed 
in that country, yet it was the revival of ancient letters that gave to 
the modern drama its form, its literary value, and its popularity. 
Such being the case, an inquiry into the originating causes of the 
theatre of to-day in a great measure resolves itself into a due apprecia- 
tion of the influence first exercised upon its rude beginnings by the 
Renascence, and to what extent each branch of it ultimately emanci- 
pated itself. Such a simplification may be said to deprive in some 
degree the inquiry of its interest. 

It is with eagerness, then, that students of such matters should 
turn to Persia, where there exists at the present time a Passion-drama 
on a scale hitherto unknown, and which seems to give promise of a 
























1 I express my grateful acknowledgments to Monsieur Chodzko and Mr. Wollaston 
for their supervision of the proofs of this article. 
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standard drama which may fulfil the conditions of the best national 
literature. To what extent it does so now I purpose to investigate. 
Before proceeding, however, I would disclaim all hope and desire of 
casting any new light on subjects which have already been sifted by 
Orientalists, or of in any way appearing in competition with those to 
whom any pretension of mine to Eastern learning must seem arrogant 
and unwarrantable. The Persian Play has been treated of, in its 
contemporaneous aspects, by M. Chodzko, the Comte de Gobineau, 
and Sir Lewis Pelly (each of whose works contain selections from the 
plays themselves), and Professor Dozy, in an essay which also deals 
with the whole history of Mahomedanism.? I may claim, however, 
to have pushed my inquiries somewhat further than these authors, 
with a view to ascertaining, from works of travel and history, how far 
the existing phenomena can be accounted for by pre-existing and co- 
existing circumstances. 

In respect to its Passion-drama, Persia stands alone amongst 
Mahomedan nations. The Sheeah doctrine has been called ‘a protest 
of Aryan thought against Semitic ideas’—a protest which has gra- 
dually created for itself a dramatic form. ‘ There is no instance of a 
drama, properly so-called, in any Semitic language.’* The contrast 
between Aryan and Semitic civilisation is of the utmost importance 
in the appreciation of Mahomedan history. In it lies the key to 
the long succession of Mahomedan dissensions, had it not been for which, 
Charles Martel might have succumbed on the plain of Tours, and 
Eastern Europe, too, have failed to stem the tide of infidel invasion. 
The Semitic mind is not in the highest sense imaginative. This 
higher imagination contracting, as it does, a belief in immortality is 
at the bottom of alldrama. The Semitic peoples had no such belief; 
it was unknown to the early Arabians, to whom it at length found 
its way through Persia and colonists from the East. 

Sheeism may be said to be, in one of its aspects, a want of appre- 
ciation of the individuality of Mahomed, resulting from the anti- 
Aryan restriction of thought which such a belief imposed. 

The domination of Mahomed was the principal cause of the rapid 
propagation of Mahomedanism, and entailed the simplicity which 
rendered that religion easy of adoption: but inthis, its essence, lies 
the secret of its non-pliability. It is a religious despotism: a mon- 
arch elected by acclamation is often the most despotic of kings. Thus 
it will be readily understood that while Persia resented the freedom 
of institutions introduced by their nomad invaders, they were none the 
less opposed to the exclusive tyranny of the Caliphs. After the 
domination of the Greeks and Parthians, the Sassanid dynasty came 
to the Persian throne as part and parcel of the national life and re- 


? I-may also mention Mr. Vereschagin’s work on the Caucasus, which though 
written in an unfamiliar language, contains illustrations of the Passion Play by his 
excellent pencil. 
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viving the national religion. The circumstances themselves, how- 
ever, of the Sassanid restoration defeated the hopes of its supporters. 
The constitution had lost its popular character and the monarchy 
had ceased to be elective. The idea introduced by Buddhist mission- 
aries from India of ‘ the divine right of kings’ had been incorporated 
in the national creed; and thus it was that, despite the retention 
of many of the liberal characteristics of ancient times, reverence 
for kingship militated against the domination of Mahomed. The 
antagonism between Sunnee and Sheea is not so much religious as 
political and national. In point of fact it resides in a difference 
of belief as to the transmission of the supreme power. 

On the death of Mahomed Aboo-bakr, his uncle was declared 
his successor to the exclusion of the inhabitants of Medina, who had 
claimed the office as a reward for the priority of their belief in the 
Prophet. This election was probably intended by Mahomed, and 
was politic inasmuch as it invested Mecca with the hegemony of 
Arabia. Omar and Othman succeeded Abou-bakr, and after them 
Alee, the son-in-law of Mahomed; the latter was assassinated 
shortly after his accession, and the Caliphate no longer continued in 
his family. The Sheeas, however, refuse to recognise Aboo-bakr, 
Omar, and Othman as Caliphs ; and declare that Alee was Mahomed’s 
only lawful successor, and after him his two sons Hasan and 
Husain. This is the main subject of difference between Sunnee and 
Sheea. The dispute is as old as Alee himself, who was not only 
called the first Caliph by his contemporaries, but was said to inherit 
the divinity of Mahomed. His death, too, originated the doctrine 
of the ‘concealed Imam’ which has been since transferred to the 
twelfth Imam, Mahdee. The Persians of the present day believe that 
the government is held for Mahdee by his lieutenants, and that he 
will return one day to claim his kingdom. The establishment of 
Sheeism as the prevailing religion may be ascribed to the ninth cen- 
tury, and in the succeeding century Ahmad Muizz-ed-Daulat founded 
the Muharram celebration ; but during the repeated dynastic changes 
and invasions to which Persia was subsequently subjected, the attach- 
ment to the national religion became weakened, so that it was not 
till the accession of the Sufawee kings at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that Sheeism reasserted itself and was constituted the national 
religion of modern Persia. The victory won on the plains of 
Kadisia was of vital importance to Mahomedanism; for, though the 
sons of the desert were corrupted by the luxury of the conquered 
people, yet the Persians became proselytisers of the new religion, and 
coloured it with their national beliefs. By her superior civilisation, 
the cause of her downfall, Persia was enabled to reassert her own 
identity. In the ages directly succeeding Mahomed, Sheeism 
spread itself far and wide. East and West the Moslem colonies 
succumbed to it. It inva’ed the holy places themselves, so that 
Vou. [X.—No. 50. UU 
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“the true descendatits of the Prophet, from the isolated table-lands 
of Spain, whither they had been driven by internal dissensions, 
beheld heresy committing sacrilege in their shrines, and exclaimed 
with indignant amazement: ‘In our country not a shadow of 
heresy is tolerated; churches and synagogues have vanished from the 
land.’ It seemed indeed as if the Prophet looked down from Para- 
dise, under which it was fabled that the Alhambra stood, and guided 
his people in the way of the true faith. But in Persia alone did 
Sheeism become the national religion, and its establishment as such 
gave to a country ‘in which patriotism was unknown, a principle of 
union, of equal, if not greater, force.’ The misfortunes of Alee, Fatima, 
and the holy Imams, typify the melancholy past and the dreary present 
of the Persian nation. It is on these scenes of calamity that the 
Passion-play dwells, awakening an answering echo in the breast of 
the spectator. Perhaps there is no better instrument for arousing 
the public spirit of a country than the discovery of a parallel to the 
wrongs of the present in the annals of the past. 

The annual theatrical performances of the Muharram constitute a 
most sacred ceremony ; the whole of Persia unites to commemorate the 
history of ‘the family of the Tent,’ as the Shee martyrs are called. 
Every one strives to render assistance. Mothers send their sons to dis- 
tribute provisions amongst the crowd; rich men lend their costly rugs 
and garments for purposes of decoration. The atheist, the infidel, 
and the alien are all equally requisitioned, for the cause is national. 
There is a takyah, or theatre, in every town (excepting in parts of 
the country where the drama is not known) ; in each quarter of every 
city, there are takyahs belonging to guilds, to nobles, to merchants, 
to the king himself. To give a tazyah, or representation, is to do 
a meritorious act. The description of the takyah of the Shah is a 
curious one. Itstands in the principal of those wide and dusty spaces, 

“broken only by low mud walls, and filled with irregular mounds and 
deep, break-neck ruts, which in Tehran, as in other Persian cities, 
represent the squares of Western towns. The appearance of the facade 
is characteristically described by Mr. Arthur Arnold. 

The front of this building is a good specimen of modern Persian architecture, 
which in England we should recognise as the Rosherville or Cremorne style, the 
gewgaw, pretentious, vulgar, and ephemeral style, erected in those places of amuse- 
ment only to be seen at night and to last for a season. The fagade is shaped like a 
small transept of the Crystal Palace and covered with florid coarse decorations in 
plaster, with beadings of bits of coarse looking-glass, bright blue, red, yellow, and 
green being plentifully laid upon the plaster wherever there is opportunity. 


How strange a contrast to the solemn scenes that are enacted within! 
yet how typical of the want of discrimination of Persian taste ! * 

* In the tekyehs belonging to the town wards, some convenient square is chosen 
so that the upper classes look down from their windows and galleries on the per- 
formance while the crowd squats below. A parallel to |the beginning!of our own 
theatre is here suggested. 
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The interior is one vast parallelogram or circle, in some theatres 
containing only one or two thousand spectators, in others as many as 
twenty thousand. In the midst of this stands the sakoo, or stage, 
about five feet above the level of the floor and accessible by steps at 
either end. Around it are erected black posts, bearing poles of the 
same sombre colour, whose office it is to sustain the coloured lanterns 
and lamps to give light during the interludes of music and preaching 
that continue throughout the night. Over the audience is stretched 
a velamen, or awning, to protect them from the summer heat or the 
winter blast, for the time of the Muharram celebration varies from 
year to year. Opposite to the sakoo, or stage, is a ‘loge,’ or box, 
called the ‘tajnuma,’ raised about fifteen feet from the ground, the 
residence of .stage-royalty. There, surrounded by the most costly 
stuffs, the rarest china, the most brilliant glass-ware, Yazeed the traitor, 
the murderer of Husain, holds his court. Round the walls of the 
takyah are the boxes of the nobility, which, in like manner, glisten 
with barbaric splendour. These are free to the first comer, if not 
oceupied before the representation begins. On the folds of the costly 
shawl, wrought in the highlands of Kashmere, leans the unwashen brow 
of the mendicant ; in the silver goblet, at other seasons reserved for 
princely lips, he plunges his greasy mouth and uncleansed moustachios. 
Prince and peasant, Ghebre and Barbar, Jew and Christian, jostle 
together in indiscriminate confusion.‘ Only the Sunnee is absent. 
‘Hasan and Husain’ is all their thought; ‘ Hasan and Husain!’ 
they wail forth in inharmonious concord. One is reminded of those 
times, long before Sunnee or Sheea existed, when, once a year, king, 
courtiers, and people used to dine together in one splendid banquet. 

In and out of the motley multitude that crowd the arena, wander 
beautiful Persian boys, sons of wealthy parents, who have made a vow 
of their children’s services on this occasion. They are a picturesque 
sight, with their jewelled turbans and flowing ringlets, as they 
distribute water in memory of the martyrs. Venerable old men, 
wealthy merchants, learned mirzas sprinkle rose-water in the name of 
Hasan and Husain. Even the noblemen’s servants, reckoned in 
Persia, as in most countries, the proudest of all classes, do not disdain 
to circulate refreshments amongst the dregs of the populace. Mixed 
with the throng are also the vendors of pipes and pastilles scented 
with musk, made of dust from the holy desert of Karbala, the 
scene of the Imam’s sufferings ; on these the Sheea rests his forehead 
and prays. There are sellers, too, of cakes and lozenges of millet 
which is supposed to induce tears. 

The play begins at 5 a.m. and consists of the representation of a 
single scene of which each impresario possesses a varied collection. 
Throughout the night large processions bearing banners draped in black 

* From recent accounts it appears that the freedom of entrance is being restricted 
by the priests, brought about ostensibly by the misconduct of European attachés. 
uu2 
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—-for the whole nation mourns during the Muharram—troop from 
tekyeh to tekyeh, headed by the Said Roozé Khans, or friars, chaunting 
wild refrains and crying ‘ Ay Hasan! Ay Husain!’ while in the tekyehs 
the friars preach simple, moving discourses, touching on the sufferings 
of the martyrs, till the throng shouts again and again ‘Ay Hasan! 
Ay Husain!’ Particular days in the festival are illustrated by 
characteristic processions.® 

As they sit waiting for the commencement of the play they present 
a strange medley of haggard faces which tell of that power of sleepless- 
ness so incomprehensible to Europeans. They are silent till some one 
rises and starts a refrain of ‘Ay Hasan! Ay Husain!’ which the 
audience take up and continue with increasing vehemence, beating 
with the hollowed palm on the naked shoulder, for during the 
Muharram the men of the lower classes throw off all clothing from the 
right side of the breast. At length, however, the leader falls back 
exhausted, and the wild sound ceases. Now enters a band of Barbars, 
Moslem Africans by descent, whose ancestor, it is said, derided 
Mahomed.’ They dance the fanatical measure of the Dervish, prick- 
ing themselves with needles ; the sight of blood inflames the audience, 
and as Barbar after Barbar sinks dizzy to the ground, their excitement 
becomes intense. At last the dusky leader gives the signal to cease, 
and the wearied dancers lift their hands to heaven crying ‘ Ya Allah!” 
Some such part as this did the Jews play in the carnivals of the 
Middle Ages. A sermon now follows from one of the Seid Rouzé 
Khans, and continues till the kernas, or trumpets, announce the 
arrival of the players, and the actual play begins. 

Of the three translations of the Persian drama which exist—i.e. 
those by M. de Gobineau, M. Chodzko, and that produced under Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s superintendence—the latter is the only one whicl 
professes to give the whole narrative of the tragedy, and, together with 
Mr. Wollaston’s excellent explanatory notes, constitutes a very 
interesting and complete account of the Passion-play. It is this work 
that I shall follow in my outline. 

The performance begins with a prologue, in which,-inasmuch as it 
may refer only indirectly to Sheeism and be chiefly concerned with 
secular history, M. de Gobineau recognises the possible beginning 
of a standard secular drama. The conversion to Sheea belief of the 
conqueror Timur is a favourite subject for the prologue; but in Sir 
Lewis Pelly’s collection the theme chosen is ‘ Joseph and his Brethren.’ 
The disappearance of Joseph, the treason of his brothers, the woe of 
Jacob, are all prototypes of the martyrdom of the Imams. Gabriel 


5 During the Muharram the entire répertoire is performed, but not necessarily in 
chronological sequence ; only on the 10th, which day is consecrated to the death of 
Husain, it is the custom for all the companies of actors who happen to be perform- 
ing in a certain town to combine and play that stirring scene on an open space out- 
side the walls, Also the 7th is generally devoted to the marriage of Kasim. 
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appears to Jacob in his grief: ‘God sendeth thee salutation, saying, 
“ What thinkest thou, O stricken man? Is thy Joseph more precious 
than the dear grandson of Mahomed?”’ Jacob sees his error, and 
replies, asking to be shown the desert of Karbala. ‘A thousand 
Josephs be the dust of Husain’s feet. The curse of God rest on 
Yazeed for his foul murder!’ The answer of the archangel terminates 
the scene. ‘Alas! the tyranny of the cruel spheres! who can hear 
the sorrows of Karbala! Injustice and oppression, hatred and enmity, 
on that plain of trial shall be consummated in the children of God’s 
Prophet. Nought shall be heard from that family but the cry for 
bread and water. Their sad voices shall reach the very throne of the 
Majesty on high. Their tears shall soak the field of battle. The 
children of that holy King of kings shall feed on their own tears 
alone.’ The desire of Jacob to see Karbala is therefore the dramatic 
naison @étre of the Tazyah. 

The first scene as given by M. Chodzko differs in motive from 
that of Sir Lewis Pelly’s version. In the former, the voluntary sacri- 
fice by Mahomed and Alee of Hasan and Husain for the redemption 
of the Sheeas is more emphatically put forward. The latter, however, 
appears to possess the greatest literary merit, and is, perhaps, the most 
natural scene in the collection. Gabriel exacts from Mahomed the 
sacrifice either of his own son Ibrahim or of his grandson Husain, 
since God has judged that there should ‘not be two loves in one 
heart, for no end is gained thereby.’ Mahomed yields up his own 
and only son in pity for his daughter Fatima, and in return for this 
act of generosity Gabriel promises that God shall have mercy on 
Mahomed’s peoplein the Day of Judgment for Husain’s sake, if Mahomed 
will grant his grandson in propitiation for their sins. The Prophet 
eonsents to this second sacrifice, and with Israeel the Angel of Death 
goes to fetch Ibrahim from his school. They find him reading the 
Koran, and at the sight of the beauty of his child the father is smitten 
with sorrow. Ibrahim starts with terror at the appearance of Israeel, 
but his father endeavours to calm his fears by a speech that exhibits 
something akin to the irony of Greek tragedy. ‘ Fear not this vene- 
rable man; he is the companion of thy way, my child. He will 
accompany thee on this thy journey.’ They return to Mahomed’s 
house ; the child is smitten with fever, and a touching scene between 
Ibrahim and his sister ensues, while the awful Israeel stands over them. 
“Dost thou fear death?’ Fatima asks. ‘I fear rather the Angel of 
Death,’ her brother replies with natural simplicity. His sufferings 
are at length terminated by smelling an apple which Israeel gives him, 
and he dies with the Mahomedan confession of faith on his lips, ‘I 
therefore bare witness that there is no other God but God.’ 

Other scenes follow which have for their motives the simplicity 
and generosity of Mahomed, the chivalry of Alee, his right to succeed 
to the office of the Prophet, and the power and importance of Husain. 
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The historical events thus delineated are the death’ of Mahomed, the 
seizure of the Caliphate by Aboo-bakr, the assassination of Ali in thé 
mosque at Kufa; and the martyrdom of Hasan, poisoned, it is said, 
by his wife at the instigation of the Syrian governor Muawiyah. Then 
the tragedy of Husain, for which all the preceding scenes are merely pre- 
paratory, commences, and step by step, scene by scene, the sad story is 
told. The end is foreshadowed by the martyrdom of. Muslim and his 
sons, whose helpless wanderings are most pathetically described; 
The inhabitants of Kufa had invited Husain to come amongst 
them, saying that they would support his claim to the Caliphate ; 
but Husain is advised to test the sincerity of their offers by sending 
Muslim before him as his herald, with the result that Muslim and 
his sons are added to the list of Sheea victims. At length Husain, 
who has persistently refused to take the oath of allegiance to Yazeed, 
feels his insecurity at Mecca, and is induced to try his fortune at 
Kufa ; but it is with a sense of approaching doom that he comes to 
this determination. 

* Troops of gloom have suddenly invaded the heart, capital of the 
soul of man; they have plundered all her property—patience, reso- 
lution, and fortitude; they have laid waste her fortifications. Fate 
has become the guide to the commander of the caravan of faith, and 
Doom ever and anon cries out: “ Bind up your litters and start!” 
We must one.day set out, O my soul, from this transitory abode, and 
travel onwards to our eternal home.’ He leaves Mecca on the first 
day of the Muharram. The next scene relates how Husain and his 
followers are compelled, even in sight of Kufa, to turn aside from 
the road by the approach of an army sent against them by Yazeed. 
For a moment Husain becomes impatient and wrestles with his 
destiny. ‘Ye crooked conducted spheres, how long will ye tyrannise 
over us? how long will ye act thus cruelly to the family of God’s 
prophet?’ But it is love for his sister that produces this momentary 
revolt. In vain he turns to go back to Medina; his fate has already 
encompassed him. His horse becomes dull and spiritless. ‘¢ Art 
thou,’ he exclaims, ‘art thou exhausted by the burden of trust? Dost 
thou know, winged horse, what awaits us in Karbala?’ He exchanges 
his horse for another; but this, too, has lost its courage. ‘ Tell me, 
good man, what plain is this ?’ he asks the camel-driver. ‘ Karbala,’ 
the man answers. ‘Then, says the Imam, ‘ my lot therein will be 
affliction and trial.’ He gives the order to halt, and his followers 
pitch the camp on the fatal plain. The Sheeas are now decimated by 
the losses they sustain in single combat, and earn the crown of 
martyrdom by disdaining to be seduced into treachery by the offers 
of their enemies. The patient Husain again begins to repine and 


6 Dr, Brugsch mentions a pretty custom now existent in Persia, and evidently a 
relic of the old Sheea brotherhood. At this season of the year two Persians go before 
the ‘ Moolla’ and swear.a lifelong brotherhood with each other. , 
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to rail against the spheres, as he sees his faithful comrades fall, and 
them whom he most loves tortured by the pangs of thirst ; soon, how-; 
ever, he recovers himself, and after calmly prophesying his death on 

the morrow, exclaims :; ‘It is not a thing to be grieved at, that I and 

all my companions should be slain, since it works for the salvation. of ; 
the people of my father’s father, the Prophet.’ Yet when he witnesses 

the death of his eldest son, Alee Akbar, he breaks for the first time 

into an uncontrollable passion of grief. Misfortune follows on mis-, 
fortune, death on, death, while the horrors of thirst intensify their 
sufferings. A strange and characteristic incident is the marriage of 
Husain’s son, Kasim, to the daughter of Hasan, in fulfilment. of an 

agreement previously made between the ,two brothers. It is.a 

favourite with both audience and actors—with the actors because 

they receive for their own the wedding gifts presented by the wealthier 

among the spectators; with the audience because of the moving and 

ghastly contrast of the forms of joy in the midst of the realities of 

woe; the marriage bed of Kasim lies by the side of the bier of Alee 

Akbar. .The nuptials, are. celebrated, and the bridegroom sallies out; 
to death amongst the foe; once he returns crowned with victory ; , 
a draught of water would make him strong again, but. no water is 

to be had, and he goes forth to meet his fate. (M. de Gobineau’s 

version of this scene is considerably fuller than that of Sir Lewis. 
Pelly.) 

At this point of the drama, Husain’s temptations are presented 
in a physical form ; he is miraculously transported to India in, order 
to save a Sheea Rajah from the jaws of a lion, which noble beast offers 
to help him against his enemies. Similar offers are made by the, 
angels and the djinns; but nothing can prevail. upon Husain to 
abandon his trust, for he has resolved on martyrdom and the redemp- 
tion of the world. 

The Imam now takes leave of his relations, plunges into the fight, 
and returns wounded to his camp to die, His mother appears, in, 
company with the Prophet, to comfort him, while his, enemy Shimar, 
watches his dying struggles, brandishing a dagger at the throat of his 
victim. . Husain, after a few loving expressions to his relations, , 
expires, with the words, ‘ Forgive, O merciful Lord, the sins of, my 
grandfather’s people, and grant me bountifully the key of the treasure, 
of intercession.’ Thus ends the tragedy of Husain, 

The fortunes of his survivors are now followed out, and the con- 
nection of Persia with early Sheeism, through Husain’s, Persian wife 
Shahrbanu, is especially insisted on. The influence of the Shee 
doctrine on other nations is exemplified by the conversion of. a, 
Christian ambassador at the sight of Husain’s head, of a Christian 
lady to whom Mahomed appears in a dream on the plains of Karbala, 
and. of a Christian king, who, having punished a party of Sheeas for 
their celebration of the Muharram, is brought to a sense of the truth; 
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by being made to experience prematurely the torments of hell. Nor 
must we omit to mention a scene which appears to be represented on 
some occasions with the most ruthless realism, so that the feelings of 
the audience are excited to such a pitch that they fall on the chief 
actor in it, and make him pay a heavy penalty for his histrionic 
power. A camel-driver comes on the stage where has been set up the 
tomb of Husain, which he breaks into and rifles, defiling the body 
of the martyr with the most insulting expressions and actions. The 
concluding scene represents the Resurrection. At the third blast of 
the trumpet of Sarafeel, Jacob, Joseph, David, Solomon, Mahomed, 
Alee, Hasan, and all the Sheeas, except Husain, assemble to watch 
the sinners being borne away to punishment. Mahomed tries to 
save his followers; Alee and Hasan help him, but their joint efforts 
are of no avail, and the Prophet, angered by the slight thus put upon 
him, casts away his turban, his rod, and his cloak. At length 
Gabriel explains to Mahomed that Husain must assist him to 
obtain pardon for his followers, and that he must yield the key of 
intercession to him who has suffered most. Husain now appears, 
and an altercation arises between him and Jacob as to the relative 
magnitude of their sufferings; this dispute is settled by a message 
from God in favour of Husain, and the Prophet thus charges him: 
‘Go thou, and deliver from the flames every one who has in his life- 
time shed a single tear for thee, every one who has in any way helped 
thee, every one who has performed a pilgrimage to thy shrine, or 
mourned for thee, and every one who has written tragic verses for 
thee. Bear each and all with thee to Paradise.’ ‘ God be praised!’ 
chant the sinners as they enter Paradise, ‘by Husain’s grace we 
are made happy, and by his favour we are delivered from destruc- 
tion. 

Such is the Persian Passion-play. Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
struck with the peculiarly Christian character of the virtues displayed 
by the Imams; and, throughout, the reader is not only astonished 
by the likeness of the principal doctrines to those of Christianity, 
but he is constantly reminded of the New Testament even in the 
most subsidiary circumstances. There is, however, one great radical 
difference between the Persian play and all the other mystery-plays 
of the Middle Ages: the Persian play is ‘the noise of the mourning 
of a mighty nation.’ 

Before I am at liberty to treat my subject in the manner I pro- 
pose, I must record my reasons and my proofs for considering the 
Persian drama as an outgrowth of modern times. Previous and sub- 
sequent to the Greek conquest Persia was thoroughly conversant with 
the Attic drama. Greek was the language of political and commercial 
intercourse throughout that part of Asia. Mr. Morier speaks of having 
discovered the ruins of a Greek theatre in the centre of the country ; 
but when Greek civilisation was minimised by the Parthian domina- 
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tion, Greek drama was blotted out from the literature of Iran, and 
does not appear to have recovered its popularity, though subsequently 
Greek philosophy became the favourite study of the courts. Whether 
there still remain traces of it in the tragic dance of the Bakhtyaree, 
or in certain details of the drama itself, is merely food for speculation. 
The origin of the present drama is involved in obscurity. I have in 
vain applied to orientalists for information; but neither I nor they, 
who have access to documents, alas! inaccessible to me, can find any 
authoritative statement on this point. It may have commenced 
under the national dynasty of the Sufawees in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, as some have thought, or it may not have arisen 
till considerably nearer our own time. It may have been introduced 
from India, where, as at Beejapore, the Portuguese established an 
imitation of the European mystery-play, or it may have been im- 
ported direct into Persia from the Portuguese settlement at Ormuz. 
The mere question of origin and date of introduction, however, 
matters little to us. There is sufficient proof, I think, that the 
drama, as it now exists, yas not popularised in Persia before the end 
of the last and the beginning of the present century, though, since 
any test that I can apply is by elimination, it is of necessity subject 
to correction. M.de Gobineau writes of having spoken with Persians 
who remembered when the tazyah was acted with one or two actors 
alone, which, arguing from Greek analogy, would point not only to 
the date of the commencement of the drama, but also to the fact that 
it was never introduced, and arose, like the Greek drama, out of the 
country itself. The first mention that I can discover of its existence 
is by Francklin, who travelled during the years 1786-87, and would 
seem to imply a somewhat earlier origin than M. de Gobineau assigns 
toit. It is a slight description, and merely recounts how the Said 
recites the story of Husain out of the ‘ wakad,’ which is ‘ written with 
all the pathetic elegance the Persian language is capable of ex- 
pressing,’ and how ‘each day some particular action of the story is 
tepresented by people selected for the purpose of personating those 
concerned in it.’ He also notes the marriage of Kasim, as being the 
favourite scene, and adds, ‘ The frenzy which exists during the pro- 
¢cessions is such as I never saw exceeded by any people.’ A still 
more important point is the absence of any allusion to dramatic 
representation by those authors who devote considerable space to the 
Muharram. Such being the case, there is no assumption in stating 
that the popular influence of the Persian drama dates from quite 
recent times. 

At the beginning of this paper I proclaimed my purpose of in- 
vestigating how far the Persian drama contained the requisites of a 
great national dramatic literature, and the first of these I stated was 
a national history, as supplying material familiar to the audience. 

The reader will have already perceived that the history of Sheeism 
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is the history of Persia. From the time of the Abbassides to the. 
present dynasty usurpers have constantly played upon the religious, 
feeling of the people in order to compass their. own ends. It has, 
been remarked how great a stimulus is given to Sheeism by the fact 
that the tombs of the Imams are on Turkish ground. The founders 
of the last two dynasties and the infidel Nadir, though he afterwards 
dreaded the feelings he had aroused and prohibited the practice of 
Sheeism under pain of mutilation and death, did not fail to strengthen 
themselves by appealing to the religious patriotism of their subjects. 
and pointing to those holy relics across the frontier. Sheeism has 
preserved the continuity of the nation; and throughout the many 
dynastic changes which Persia has undergone, its steadfast light has 
never ceased to burn, and when threatened with extinction, has only 
exhibited a brighter flame. 

Nothing proves more completely that the present of Persia is 
centred in the past than a glance at the existing state of her litera-: 
ture. The legendary past contained the entire history of Persia’s 
greatness when her famous poets Firdusee, Sadee, Hafiz, and others 
wrote, and they appear to have handled these legends in such a 
manner as to stamp them on the memories of their countrymen in 
verses which have become proverbial, and thus to preclude the 
popularity of any other rehabilitation of the same themes. Such 
also seems to have been the case with Homer. Rustam and Sohrab 
and the snow-haired Zal, Ardasheer, Shapoor, Noosheerwan, still remain. 
the Persian ideals of greatness, of moral excellence, of nobility, of 
chivalrous valour; and the most natural way for one Persian to, 
express his admiration for another is to institute some comparison 
between him and those heroes of old.. The famous apron of Kaf had 
often led the Iranese to victory and conquest ere that banner bowed its 
head before the green standard of Islam. Thus the Persian of to-day 
looks back through the vistas of history on the past pre-eminence of, 
his country, and sighs for those glorious times till the remote figures of. 
antiquity become ‘larger than human’ in the mist of legend that, 
gathers round them, like Sir Bedivere’s figure as he strode across the, 
frozen hills, The traveller, as he journeys across the arid plains of 
Iran in the tedious caravan, is ever looking backward or forward to, 
some splendid range of mountains, the natural colours of whose cliffs 
as they rise abruptly from the plain, their summits crowned with 
snow, present a striking contrast to the burning sands of the 
desert. Seldom is his gaze directed to his immediate surroundings ; 
he hastens forward to the hallowed city with its precious water, its 
waving palms, its towering cypresses, its mysterious fanes, its silent 
streets, its thronging bazaars. He hurries forward or he regrets the, 
city he has left behind. So the interest of the Persian is divorced, 
from his surroundings and centred in the distance of historical and, 
mythical times. He lives for the past. In his mouth are the 
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quotations of poets of the olden time, who in their turn celebrated 
the deeds of heroes long antecedent to them. The libraries of the 
greatest nobles contain little else than the works of the classical 
poets—a knowledge of them ‘is a liberal education.’ A certain 
portion of every day is devoted to their study. An appropriate 
quotation makes a friend for life. A fal or ‘sors’ taken from Sadee 
or Hafiz determines the most important matters, A historian, an 
astronomer, or a poet is respected by all, and has a place of distinction 
in every company. But for a few shillings any schoolboy can turn 
off a copy of verses in honour of a stranger. There are many poets 
in Persia. The meanest artisan of the principal cities can repeat 
passages of the Persian classics; the rudest and most unlettered 
soldier will listen with rapture to the mystic love-songs of Hafiz. 
There is an instance on record of a native who, with no other pre- 
tensions to be a leader than a good voice and the abitity to sing a 
song of the olden time, created a provincial revolution. But with 
all this worship of literature there appears to exist no spontaneity of 
invention at the present time. It may be that the constant looking 
back on the past has destroyed the capacity to grapple with the 
problems of the present, and that owing to this their compositions 
are little else than a literal imitation of their classics; or it may be 
that the old mine is exhausted, and that a new shaft must be sunk. 
A sentence out of Mr. Green’s History of England, referring to the 
period of English literature between the death of Chaucer and the 
Elizabethan revival, presents a literal description of the condition of 
Persian letters, if not actually of the present, at least of the previous 
generation. 


The only trace of mental activity is to be found in the numerous treatises on 
alchemy and magic, on the elixir of life, or the philosopher’s stone, the fungous 
growth which most unequivocally witnesses to the progress of intellectual decay. 


Yet since this was a passing condition, one may consider it not so 
much a decay as a stagnation of literary energy ; the running stream 
was dammed by a temporary obstruction, but the water in the mean- 
time filtered through the porous soil till it reached new germs of life 
beneath. The revival of English literature came from the middle 
classes; the dramatic movement in Persia springs from the lower 
under the leadership of the middle classes. And here we arrive at 
the second division of our subject, viz. that a national expansion or 
progression is necessary to the establishment of an original drama. 
We are told that Mahomedanism is rapidly becoming extinct in 
Persia and giving place to Soofism and free-thought, that the contact 
with Western civilisation is resulting in the introduction of Western 
ideas. M. de Gobineau, however, whose keen good-sense has thoroughly 


analysed the Persian mind and pointed out its illogical character, indi- 


cates how far free-thought has in reality made itsway. The Persian will 
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graft on to one system another quite at variance with it, and believe 
in both till the energy of youth yields to the repose of middle age, 
and he returns to orthodoxy. One is reminded of the beautiful 
poetical contradiction of thought in Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the Soofee poet, Omar Khayyam, 


The stars are setting, and the caravan 
Starts for the dawn of nothing. Oh, make haste! 


The Persian character is the reverse of analytical, the reverse of 
consistent. He resembles a child now haughtily reserved, now 
babbling his personal secrets. He shrinks from the commonplace of 
existence. His everyday ride must be varied with ‘jereed’ or some 
other boisterous game. It is a serious problem how to prevent the 
Persian from using the white telegraph insulators as marks for 
bis bullets. He seeks to enliven the monotony of life with practical 
jokes. He will pardon any liberty for the sake of amusement. He 
has earned the title of Frenchman of the East, because of his intelli- 
gence, politeness, quickness, and agreeableness. He gauges a man 
by his powers of conversation. But passion and avarice have 
corrupted his better qualities. Hospitality—a virtue common to 
most nations early in their history and recommended in the Avesta 
—has degenerated into ostentation: and the host, during the enter- 
tainment, constantly endeavours to get the better of his guest in 
some point of etiquette; indeed the love of ceremony is carried so 
far that a noble travels at night with lanterns that indicate his rank. 
The ancient Persians, says Herodotus, were taught to ride, to speak 
the truth, and to draw the bow. Two-thirds of their education still 
remains the same, though the bow has been superseded by the rifle. 
But the truth isa stranger to Persia. ‘ Believe me, for, though a 
Persian, I speak the truth,’ is a common form of asseveration amongst 
them. Mr. Morier and Lady Sheil agree in thinking that ‘the 
people are false, the soil is dreary, and disease is in the climate.’ 
The one redeeming point of honesty in Persian character appears to 
be his affection for his country. In the midst of the comfort and 
huxury of Western Europe and surrounded with its delicate meats 
and drinks, he is ever longing to be in his native land, to slake his 
thirst at the fountain-head of the far-famed wine of Shiraz, and listen 
to the rapturous odes of Hafiz. Such is the character of the Persian 
upper class, to all appearance incapable of spontaneous and combined 
movement; let us descend in the social scale. 

Early travellers have told us how the constant shifting of the 
«crown from usurper to usurper weakened the old nobility, and an 
aristocracy sprang up of adventurers whose interests ran counter to 
those of the true Persian. In most Eastern countries the aristocracy 
and official body have no sympathy with the inferior classes: in 
Persia this division is very strongly marked. Amongst the lower 
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classes of a European country we look for earnestness and conviction ; 
jn the East, where character is more volatile and despotism unmiti- 

ted, we cannot expect to meet with these qualities in the same 
degree, but there are features in the constitution and social composi- 
tion of Persia not to be found in other Mahomedan countries. 

‘The most absolute sovereigns of Asia are the slaves of public 
opinion,’ says Sir John Malcolm; and the monarch of Persia is 
exceptionally so, though her government has been called the most 
absolute of monarchies. Externally it justifies such a description. 

‘To maintain an opinion,’ says Sadee, ‘contrary to. the judgment of the king, 
were to steep our hands in our own blood; verily, were the king to say “ This is 
night,” it would behove us to reply “ There are the moon and the seven stars.”’ 
The king’s will is law. A passionate or drunken word may cause 
to fall the head of the highest in the land. The circumstance of 
the Shah’s court is truly despotic, for he is waited on by magnates 
who literally perform the menial offices indicated by the titles 
of European courtiers. When the Shah experiences that desire 
to wander which is the degenerate remnant of the nobler instinct 
that moved his nomad ancestors, he travels in a magnificent pro- 
gress like a flight of locusts spreading desolation through the land. 
The poor man’s fold is plundered, his crops are gathered, his store 
of sustenance for barren months impounded for the table of the 
royal wanderer ; and, in the words of Sadee, ‘ from the plunder of 
five eggs made with the sanction of the king, his troops stick a thou- 
sand fowls on their spits,’ so that the advent of the sovereign among 
his people is far from a matter of rejoicing to them. They have 
been known to prevail on him to stay at home with offers of money. 
After the fashion of the Tudors, the reigning Shah makes away with 
possible rivals, or leaves them utterly wrecked and crippled for life. 
In this respect, however, the Kajars have reversed the policy of their 
ancestors. They no longer immure their princes in the Zenana till 
they become innocuous victims of sensuality, but send them as 
governors to the provinces, to plunder the people and save the coffers. 
of the State.? In the hands of the Persian despot rests unlimited 
patronage, and office is only coveted as a means of emolument. 
However there is another side to this dreary picture. The people 
possess weapons and safeguards which can in a measure protect them 
from oppression. The State ministers are men of low origin elevated 
by the king, and subject without restriction to deposition : accordingly 
this precariousness in their tenure of the seals renders them to a certaim 
degree circumspect in their exactions, for the whole nation has free 


? Mr. Anderson relates a significant anecdote illustrating the present policy of 
the Shah. When Zil-i-Sultan (Nasr-ud-deen’s eldest son but not the heir-apparent) 
presented, as is customary, his sword to the Shah, on the renewal of his appointment. 
as Governor of Irak, it was inscribed with the pregnant motto 


‘ The keenest edge wins the prize.’ 
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access ‘to the person of the king; and the reigning Shah, having 
usurped much of the power delegated by his predecessor to represen- 
tatives, the despotic power of the throne has of late years become dis- 
tinctly weakened.* Similarly the publicity of the courts of law provides 
a considerable guarantee, even in Persia, against injustice ; and, lastly, 
one of their most valuable privileges the people can command—the 
good offices of the upper priesthood as mediators with the king. I 
shall presently have to speak of the priesthood at greater length. 

In the larger towns there is a system of trade-guilds, each presided 
over by an officer elected by the members of the guild, subject to the 
king’s approval: these appointments, when once made, are hardly ever 
cancelled or interfered with. The chief magistrates are also selected 
from the inhabitants, and must of necessity be acceptable to them in 
order to be able to carry on their duties. They are often, it is true, 
compelled to be the instruments of oppression, but their sympathies 
are regulated by the interests which they have in common with their 
fellow-citizens. Sir John Malcolm considered the liberties of the towns- 
people in Persia well secured. Yet throughout that country the 
poorer classes have substantial grievances. The war against the en- 
croaching desert can only be waged with the aid of money and per- 
severance, neither of which essentials is forthcoming in Persia. The 
proprietor of lands on the flat eastern coasts of England knows what 
it is to battle with the encroaching sea, but the desert is a far more 
deadly and insidious enemy. Every inducement is given by the 
Government and encouragement by the Church, but the desert is still 
advancing. ‘The best districts in Persia,’ says a traveller, ‘are but 
an oasis surrounded with desert.’ And it is at the expense of those 
struggling combatants with drought and famine that the State main- 
tains itself, and that inducements are furnished to office-seekers. 
The noblemen and the richer merchants are almost privileged classes. 
But the spirit of the town populations, only in a lesser degree sufferers 
from extortion, has lately received a new element of freedom. In 
the victorious days of Persia, her troops were chiefly recruited from 
the nomad tribes. Soldiers drawn from this source had fifteen centuries 
before excited the admiration of Alexander the Great, and still create 
a favourable impression on the minds of the military instructors 
furnished by the civilised powers of Europe. But Persia has ceased 
to be a military power, and the occupation of these tribes is gone. 
Fath Ali broke the power of the Iliats, and the great Khans have dis- 
appeared. The Persian tribes never had the riches of the Turk tribes, 
and soon fell into abject poverty. They therefore graduated towards 
the towns, where in recent years they have established themselves as 


’ The present Shah is aware of the instability of his power, and possesses a 
morbid, but not unwarrantable, dread of the antagonism of despotism and knowledge. 
This feeling he not long ago evinced by suddenly recalling from Paris thirty or forty 
young Persians, sent there to reap the benefits of Western civilisation. 
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sein: dtizens, and submit, for the sake of employment’ and’a livelihood, to 
wesoRe the same restrictions as the townspeople themselves. Yet such an 
e dis- acquisition of new blood has given a stimulus and breadth to their 
ovides endeavours after emancipation. This composite body finds its natural 
— leaders in the merchant class, who are but little amenable to the fiscal 
—— government, and who, having spent a considerable portion of their 
e- 1 lives in civilised countries, are fully cognisant of the backward con- 
d dition of their own country. Their sentiments, if not their interests, 
sided are antagonistic to the sentiments and interests of the aristocracy and 
© the the Government. Another element of freedom is the liberty of speech 
| oe which all classes seem to possess. 
ected The exercise of these influences on the lower classes does not, how- 
Pains ever, appear to have diminished their religious belief. It would seem 
* iad as if, on the contrary, their intolerance towards the infidel was still 
thies on the increase, while the hatred of Sheea for Sunnee, however much 
their it may be mitigated amongst the upper classes, has not abated its 
van ancient virulence amongst the people. The old quarrel between the 
the Imams and the followers of Yazeed remains as fresh in their minds 
> as if it had happened yesterday. The Persian archer, when he shot his 
ag arrow into the air, Chardin tell us, cried ‘ May this go to the heart of 
The Omar!’ so, in modern days, the streets of the Persian towns echo 
hat to the monotonous chaunt of the workmen, invoking curses on the 
lore head of Omar. 
the 
till Give me a brick then, my life, 
- sings the master-bricklayer, 
in- And may the curse of God light on Omar! 
TS, Give me another now, my darling ! 
os, Omar will not have any luck. 
= The woes of Alee and the wickedness of Omar, Mr. Eastwick tells us, 
In now form the subject-matter of the songs of itinerant minstrels. Their 
* own hardships, and the natural disadvantages of their country, com- 
val bine no doubt to keep the love of Alee and his followers in the minds 
te of the people. Mr. Arthur Arnold gives a striking instance of this 
. affection and veneration for the Imams. 





I showed a sketch of Karbala (be says) to our servants and to a knot of by- 
standers, telling them what it represented. Immediately the picture was in danger : 
all tried to kiss it, to press it to their lips, and cried, ‘Ah Husain!’ with an ex- 
pression of deep regret more true and tender in the ardour of sincerity than one 
expects to find uttered over a grave which has been closed for twelve centuries, 












Husain is indeed the favourite of all Persia: love for him seems to 
have superseded veneration for the founder of Mahomedanism. 

Inthe lower classes, then, in contradistinction to the higher social 
grades, we find earnest convictions together with a vague and hardly 
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realised desire for freedom favoured by local institutions: and we 
may reasonably expect therefore to discover traces of an extended 
popular movement. Such a movement is undoubtedly being accom- 
plished, gradually and in silence, even while I write: the chief evidence 
afforded ofit is the gradual transfer of popular influence from the higher 
ranks of the priesthood to the lower, and its chief symptom the develop- 
ment of the Passion-play. 

The full significance of this shifting of the seat of popularity can- 
not be understood without a glance at these two bodies of ecclesiastics, 
Zoroastrianism was a hierarchy—Monotheism grafted on to Magian 
sacerdotalism. The importance of the priest is everywhere insisted 
on in the early history of Iran: it is laid down in the Sudder that 
good deeds are worth nothing without the approval of the priest as a 
passport to Paradise: the great king Ardasheer placed the highest 
value on an alliance between Church and Throne. Notwithstanding, 
however, that Persia stands alone among Mahomedan nations in this 
respect, the hierarchical and temporal powers have never amal- 
gamated. The priesthood maintains an existence apart. It has a 
separate legal system over which it presides. It abstains from active 
politics. It shrinks from interference with the decrees of the temporal 
courts ; but when it tenders its advice to the Shah that advice is seldom, 
if ever, neglected. Its dwellings are sanctuaries and its influence has 
often lightened the burden of cities. The principal ecclesiastics are 
called ‘moojtahids,’ and in them alone the chief privileges of the 
order are vested. ll travellers agree in according them the highest 
respect ; even Kaempfer, who is not otherwise complimentary to those 
priests, says the title of moojtahid ‘is only granted to him who 
is master of seventy sciences, and even then he must be held in the 
highest consideration both by the king and the people.’ 

But the decline of the priesthood has long ago commenced and 
dates from the days of Nadir Shah, who pillaged the Church to pay 
his soldiery. Any change in their position of later years may be 
ascribed to the want experienced by the people for a class of in- 
structors who would stand in closer relation to them than the 
canonised priesthood. The immediate cause of the perception 
of this want is not apparent, but in all probability is owing to 
influence from the West, to which the lower classes would pre- 
sumably be easily accessible; for though the aristocracy receive an 
imperfect education, disproportionate to their social position, the 
lower classes, as such, are, it is said, well instructed. Thus, while 
the upper priesthood have gradually separated themselves from con- 
tact with the people and drawn closer to the throne, their places have 
been occupied by the popular friars, the Said Roozé Khans. These 
courtiers of the people did not receive a good character from Sir John 
Malcolm at the beginning of the century; and from a glance at this 
passage it will be readily perceived that a change has taken place 
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since his day. The Said Roozé Khans, he says, consist of pretended 
descendants of the Prophet, moollas who lay fictitious claims to learn- 
ing, and hajjees who have gained a sort of cheap sainthood by having 
yisited the holy city of Mecca. ‘Take the ass of Jesus to Mecca; on 
its return it will still be an ass,’ Sadi remarks of the Hajjees. In the 
words, then, of the English Herodotus, ‘the lower ranks of the priest- 
hood are seldom entitled to that praise which has been bestowed on 
some of the superior branches. They neither enjoy, nor can they ex- 
pect popular fame. . . . So that we can believe that there is truth 
in those accusations which represent them as being equally ignorant, 
corrupt, and bigoted.’ No historian of to-day could write these words 
of the supporters, the authors, the originators of the Passion-play of 
the Muharram.’ That it owes its origin to the Said Roozé Khans I 
will endeavour to make evident. 

The dramatic element was existent in Persia centuries before it 
acquired the dramatic form. The ballet performed in Chardin’s 
time was in itself a mute drama, and as complete as the similar re- 
presentations in Turkestan at which Mr. Schuyler lately assisted. 
This seems to have survived in a curious dance of sixty-four of 
Husain’s relations mentioned by Mr. Morier in his description of the 
tazyah in 1818. The story-tellers, too, presented in their own persons 
studies of many characters and passions; so vivid, indeed, were their 
impersonations that they moved to laughter and tears persons igno- 
rant of the language in which their tales were told.'"° Then there 
were the Marionettes, who, long before flesh and blood, trod the 
Persian stage. Of these the principal is the Punch, Kachal Pahlawan, 
of whom M. Chodzko gives a very interesting account. Kachal 
Pahlawan derives his name from his baldness, and is curiously typical 


® There is no contradiction here, since the Passion-play had at this period attained 
little popularity, and Malcolm himself says that the Persians possess nothing worthy 
he name of drama. 

© Monsieur Ferrier gives so striking a description of a story-telling Said, that I 
cannot forbear quoting it in extenso: ‘ A tale indifferently well told, though most im- 
probable in fact, will interest a Persian intensely, and if in asermon the Syud 
thoroughly understands his business and arranges his subject skilfully, developing it 
by degrees, and in a way to rouse little by little the emotions of his hearers, which he 
will do easily by dexterously throwing in the marvellous and the sentimental, he reaches 
the climax: his voice falters, he is overcome with feigned emotion, and a deluge of 
tears is seen to flow down the cheeks of his audience. His own are always at his 
command; is he telling a tale, he is sure to shed them at the proper moment; 
forexample, when his hero sprains his ankle, or wants to smoke and there is no. 
kalian ; but, if he is dying of thirst, or falls into the hands of the enemy, oh, then the 
groans and lamentations are past belief; the men cry like calves, the women like does, 
and the children baw] loud enough to make a deaf man hear ; and the unfortunate 
victim who, like myself, is condemned to listen to all this trash, has no resource but 
to stop his ears, or resign himself to be kept awake by these scenes of desolating 
grief. The tale or sermon finished, the Syud proposes a cheer for the Prophet, and 
after that, one for Ali, the same for Houssein, for Hassan, for Abbass, for all the 
sainted Imams (and there is a long list), and lastly one for himself the Syud.’ 


Vor. [X.—No. 50. a 
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of the Persian. He is the Persian Tartuffe, and the personification 
of a people in whom thirteen centuries of oppression have produced 
hypocrisy, dexterity of evasion, and suppleness of conscience. And 
lastly, this actual dramatic form has existed from beyond historical 
times in the strolling buffoons, the Eastern jongleurs or lootees, whose 
representations are varied with apes, bears, and jugglers, and whose 
impromptus bristle with local allusions, personal bons mots, and im- 
proprieties of word and action. But in Persia and throughout the 
East, as in medizval Europe, these illiterary performances seem to 
have had little or no influence on the rise of the drama proper, which 
originated out of the Muharram ceremonies established nearly a thou- 
sand years ago. The burning of the body of Omar furnished one of the 
chief interests of these celebrations, and still survives. It is mentioned 
by Sir Antony Shirley in 1601: Abbas the Great, 


first to extirpate intrinsicke factions, then to secure himself more firmly against 
the Turke . . . had in use, once a yeere, with greate solemnitie to burne publicly, 
as maine Hereticks, the effigies of Omar and Ussen; then doth he cause his great 
men publickely (in scorne of their institution) to goe with a Flagon of Wine, 
carried by a Footman, and at every village where they see any assemblie of people 
to drink ; which himself he also useth, not for the love of wine, but to scandalize 
so much more the contrarie religion, that by such a profaning of it they may wear 
the respect of it out of the people’s hearts. 


Another account of the burning of Omar is given by Herbert about a 
quarter of a century later, and contains a mention of the origin of the 
Passion-play in the prominence of the part played by the * Caddy ’ who 
‘ bawles out a pathetique oration.’ But neither this nor the exceeding 
quaintness of the style justifies its insertion in this already too 
lengthy paper. A more pertinent quotation may be made from the 
works of Della Valle, who travelled about the same time as Herbert. 
The entire population is dressed in black, the streets are filled with 
naked fanatics, some painted black, others red, singing ‘the praise 
of Houssein, and descriptions of his martyrdom ; beating time with 
pieces of wood or ribs of certain animals, which produce a melancholy 
sound, and dancing all the while in the midst of the crowd.’ At 
noon ‘a mulla of the race of Mahomet’ mounts an elevated pulpit 
and proclaims the virtues of Houssein, recounting the circumstances 
of his death, ‘ exhibiting occasionally to the people, extremely atten- 
tive to what he says, certain figures representing the cirewmstances 
to which he alludes, and endeavouring to excite commiseration and 
tears. This ceremony is likewise copied in the mosques and the most 
public parts of the streets, which are adorned and illuminated for the 
purpose; the audience, all the while bathed in tears, sighing and 
moaning, beating their breasts, and displaying the greatest affliction, 
frequently repeat, with much expression of agony, these last verses of 
one of their poetic monodies: ‘ Va Hassaun! Shah Hussein!’ 
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We have in these quotations the history of the Passion-play very 
lainly indicated. The Persian nature is, as Mr. Morier says, pecu- 
liarly adapted for the drama: this is evident from the practices 
which existed in centuries gone by. The popular sentiment clung to 
the Muharram celebrations, the people felt themselves the modern 
types of the Imams, and the Saids were required to excite those 
feelings of commiseration in which generous pity was mingled with 
selfish complaining. Whether the discourses of the preachers some- 
times failed of their object, or whether a rivalry between them led 
them to adopt other means more effective than words, is a matter of 
conjecture ; we find them, however, appealing to the eye with images 
of the Imams, and such a presentation was no novel idea; for many 
years the effigy of the hated Omar had been burnt with savage exul- 
tation by the populace. Then in the latter half of the last century 
we read of the Passion-play in the travels of Francklin as a recognised 
institution. The other point to which I drew attention, viz. that the 
Said Roozé Khans were the originators of the Passion-play, I think, 
admits of no doubt. The higher priesthood has constantly inveighed 
against these performances, nominally because the representation of 
life is contrary to the principles of the Koran and brings ridicule on 
their religion, but really because they perceive that the popularity of 
the Saids involves the decline of their own importance. Stringent 
measures have been attempted to suppress the tazyah: the present 
Shah actually issued a proclamation to that effect, but it was without 
result. It has become part and parcel of the national life: in times 
of illness or calamity a number of tazyahs are vowed to Husain, 
just as Roman Catholics promise masses to the Virgin: and the 
ministers, to whom popularity is of paramount importance, like the 
Greek and Roman politicians of old, make bids with tazyahs for the 
favour of the people. 

I may add another sign of change in the popular temperament, 
which is more significant than it at first appears. Chardin and 
travellers of his time note the costume of the Persian as bright and 
full of colour; but, according to the descriptions of travellers of 
the present day, the dress of the lower classes has now adopted a 
sombre tone. 

Whatever direct refining influence may be exercised on the tazyah, 
it must of necessity come from within: for, though the takyahs have 
profited already by imitation of the technique of Western theatres, 
the Persian play is a thing so peculiar in itself, that any modification 
of it in the direction of our manner of dramatic representation must 
be degradation. 

As to the literary qualities of the tazyah, we find various esti- 
mates recorded. Francklin speaks of the elegance of its language, 
Malcolm and Morier are contemptuous over it ; M. Gobineau so rap- 
turous that M. Chodzko considers him suffering from the common 

x x 2 
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malady of translators. The tazyah, it seems, is written in the simple 
language which speaks to the hearts of the people, with the same 
avoidance of Arabisms that distinguished the patriotic poets ; and, 
though to our ears its style may seem overburdened with florid imagery 
and involution, we must not forget that these are characteristics of 
all Eastern literature. We fail, however, to discover therein the 
grander elements of the Attic drama, or the rude but lifelike touches 
of humour and character that enlivened the medieval moralities of 
Europe ;'! and since, like the Ober-Ammergau play, the tazyah re- 
solves itself into a succession of pictorial scenes, there is an entire 
absence of that forcible language which accompanies definite action. 
The only relief which is afforded to the ‘ wo, wo, unutterable wo’ 
of the whole representation is to be found in some pretty touches 
of child-life and the arrogant boasting of the Syrian enemies. In 
the irresponsibility of the dramatists—who, being an inferior order 
of clergy, write anonymously for fear of sacerdotal interference—the 
Tazyah is deprived of the ameliorating agency that arises from the 
rivalry of authorship: yet, the ‘Shah and the aristocracy having 
become its patrons, men of real literary taste have been found to 
revise the versions which have become their property. The direct 
action of collective criticism by the audience on the text is peculiarly 
effective ; as, throughout the performance, the whole body of spec- 


tators is expected to wail and weep, any portion of the text which 
fails of producing this result is condemned, and in the succeeding 
representation gives place to a passage of a more stirring nature. 


Quand I'autel est souillé, la douleur est l’encens, 


This catering for tears is not, of course, an unmixed good, from a 
literary point of view, but it brings together the auditorium and the 
stage in a manner incompatible with our civilisation and mixed 
audiences. 

Another proof of the sensibility of the Persian, and one which 
relates to the necessity of purification of the manner, as well as of 
the matter, of the words uttered by the heroes of the tazyah, is the 
fact that the sympathetic characters speak in music, while the antipa- 
thetic personages are not allowed to ascend above the level of ordi- 
nary speech. (The same peculiarity is observed in the Chinese 
drama.) This curious distinction, paralleled in some degree by 


! Mr. Mounsey describesa comic scene inwhich Yazeed isseated at a table covered 
with medicine bottles, attempting to cure himself of indigestion. His efforts are 
however, fruitless, until a messenger enters bearing the head of Husain on a platter, 
at which sight Yazeed’s malady vanishes. There appears, however, to be no comic in- 
tention in this scene, which is a popular one. The writer of the eloquent article in 
the January number of the Edinburgh Review, 1880, remarks: ‘ There is no attempt to 
individualise characters. They are all alike and talk alike. The only trace of origin- 
ality we can find is in the child Sukaina, who is perpetually screaming and defying 
all her aunt Zaineb’s attempts at consolation. 
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Shakespeare’s use of prose and verse, necessitates a recognition by the 
audience of the merits of different performers. A boy with a good 
voice earns a handsome income, and, for the time being, is almost as 
much a notoriety as a Western histrionic genius, though boys are 
associated with ‘the only really weak part of the performance,’ the 
female réles.'2 But beyond this there is nothing, not even applause, 
to give prominence to the individual actor, ‘on ne témoigne jamais 
une admiration venant de l’esprit.’ Were this not so the imperso- 
nator of the holy Imam would become an object of interest as well 
as the Imam himself, and the drama would speedily be secularised. 
The peculiar position of Ober-Ammergau has enabled it hitherto to 
resist the influence of idolisation, and thereby to preserve the sacred 
character of its Passion-drama. There is, however, one person con- 
nected, though indirectly, with the representation on whom the 
Persian audience vents its approval; he is the modern representative 
of the choragus; on him the success of the whole performance 
hinges. He does not retire behind the scenes when the play begins, 
but remains to form the connecting link between the actors and the 
audience ; he makes audible comments and explanations; he solicits 
the pity of the spectators where he considers an exhibition of pity 
due; he arranges everything ; he perfects the children in their parts, 
places them on the stage, buckles on the swords of the actors, and 
supplies them with anything they may require. He is recognised as 
the mainspring of the tazyah, and his person is sacred. He is called 
‘oostad’ or master, a title which retains something of the simple 
reverence of the olden time. It is an act of piety, and a part of the 
performance itself, to present him with costly gifts. Many a rich 
shawl is handed to him in sight of the whole audience. 

The excessive impressionability of the Persian precludes the 
necessity of any attempt at realism on the stage, and thus, while 
facilitating the expression of approval and disapproval, swamps the 
self-critical faculty, and creates a uniformly low standard of literary 
excellence. There is an entire absence of illusive effect in the 
dramatic accessories ; and though here and there we find evidence of a 
feeling for esthetic unity, all artistic propriety seems to be sacrificed to 
the atiainment of barbaric magnificence.'* A vague and inharmonious 


2 The Persian music, which, as in all religious drama, heightens the effect pro- 
duced by the representation, is of a very simple character, though the principal réles 
are highly ornamented, and therefore necessitate considerable execution on the part 
of the performer. In the beginning of European musical history, and at the time of 
the Crusades, there can be little doubt that many of its salient features were 
borrowed from the East; Persia, for example, had developed a system analogous to 
that in use at the present day. Since then, however, she has made little progress in 
the musical art, and there, as throughout the East, the study of harmony is not 


practised. 
18 The poles which surround the stage are covered with skins of wild beasts, and 


adorned with warlike weapons. 
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splendour reigns throughout the tazyah; and the actors—even the 
Prophet himself, who was wont to attire himself in the coarsest 
garments—are clad in the costliest and most brilliant apparel. There 
is no attempt to maintain the illusion of entries and exits, or 
differences of place and time ; a distance of miles is represented by 
steps; an actor never quits the sakoo, but only withdraws to the side. 
A mark of distinction is conferred on the hero of the particular scene 
enacted by his being permitted to sit on a couch by the side of 
Husain. No scenery is possible, since there is no background to the 
stage. Chopped straw represents the sand of the desert, which is 
poured on the head in sign of grief, and a copper basin the waters of 
the Euphrates. It is evident that in a theatre where half the 
audience are gazing at the actor’s back the finer touches of acting 
would be wasted, and it is curious to remark that, when we are 
spectators of acting in such or similar conditions, our intellect does 
not demand a greater artistic perfection than that of which the 
circumstances admit. This truth lies at the bottom of all progress 
in the histrionic art. We are not, therefore, astonished that the 
actors of the tazyah do not pretend to the science of the professional 
artists of Europe, but possess as their sole accomplishments grace of 
action and resonance of voice, which, combined with a natural simpli- 
city and earnestness, render deeply affecting, even to persons ignorant 
of their language, the woes of ‘the Family of the Tent.’ They even 
carry their parts in their hands and refer to them when their memory 
fails them. It is with no feeling for art or verisimilitude that the 
Sheea attends the Muharram celebration; he is no rational being at this 
season, merely a fanatic. He goes to weep. Husain, he believes, 
‘ will intercede in favour of every one who has shed a single tear for 
him.’ The representatives of the brutal Syrian soldiers themselves 
burst into weeping as they insult the holy Imams. From the earliest 
times the moollas have preached the value of such an offering. Tears 
so shed were collected by the priests as a sovereign remedy against 
death. The sole object, therefore, of the dramatists is to elicit ‘ the 
passionate music of tears.’ 


Les sanglots (says M. Chodzko), tout aussi contagieux en ]’Orient que le rire 
chez nous, devinrent de plus en plus bruyants et finirent par le cri spontané ou, 
pour mieux dire, par un rugissement d’un millier d’individus qui nous saisit d’effroi. 


No artistic consciousness can reside in the minds of people so irrational 
as to incur the risk of death by suffering their bodies to be buried 
in the earth in order to represent the decapitated Imams, and who 
cannot restrain themselves from lynching the impersonators of the 
enemies of their country.’ Fanaticism is a dangerous, if not an 
insuperable, antagonist to any refining artistic influence, since it lacks, 


44 In the little town of Damawand a fight annually takes place in which several 
persons are killed. But whoever dies during the Muharram goes to Paradise. 
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and militates against, the reflective quality without which progress is 
impossible. 

The only question which seems now to remain for discussion is, 
whether the fanaticism will, or can, ever be toned down into the 
moderation requisite for development. Professor Lewis Campbell 
has truly said: ‘ Intense participation in a great cause, as in Dante 
and Milton’... . is ‘but little favourable to purely dramatic 
art.’ 

We find an upper class supporting the representation of the Passion- 
play, not so much from motives of patriotism as from a selfish desire 
to obtain popularity. It is possible that this feeling, which is entirely 
removed from fanaticism, may, first from the necessity of rivalling 
contemporaries, next from a true feeling for art engendered by such 
rivalry, familiarise the lower classes with the moderation necessary 
for the development of self-criticism. It may be, too, that the 
merchants who preside over the practical working of the Muharram 
celebrations will form for themselves a higher ideal, based on the 
master-pieces of foreign literatures, and so influence the people. But 
this is mere speculation. We must, however, signalise the absence 
of a great central metropolis which, in the case of all great European 
dramas, has always furnished a focussing centre and school of improve- 
ment. At present we can only console ourselves by pointing to the 
beautiful mosques at Koom, Ispahan, and other Persian cities, to the 
classic ruins of Persepolis, and—if the conjecture of Major Murdoch 
Smith be correct—to the famous Alhambra itself, as evidences of 
the artistic capabilities of Persia. The Muharram Play is not the 
cry of a people raising itself from oppression ; it is not the outcome 
of regret for greatness that is past. The legends of the pre-Moham- 
medan kings and of the Persian Hercules have no place therein. It 
is a passive complaint for the misery of the present, the demon of a 
people that has discovered its own degradation. Art cannot exist on 
grief alone : it requires quiescence for its development, and quiescence 
implies a degree of prosperity. If we wish, therefore, to prognosti- 
cate favourably with regard to the drama in Persia, we must forget 

that its mosques and minarets are tumbling to decay, and that its 
precious tiles are trampled under foot by the passing traveller; we 
must forget the encroachments of the desert and the ravages of 
famine, and remember that it is still the desire of great nobles and 
influential ministers to leave behind them public works as memorials, 
and that the Persian may in the few weeks of spring, at Ispahan 
where nature assumes her loveliest garb, and around the classic walls 
of Shiraz, amongst the shubberies of cypress and orange with their 
beautiful latticework of light and shade, and their long and lovely 
vistas terminated by lordly mountains, together with the vision of 
possible happiness and content, store up materials for a literature 
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that will deal with the bright as well as the gloomy side of 
life. 

The great danger is, that a vicious and effete administration may 
not survive to yield gradually to the pressure exerted upon it by an 
expanding and unanimous people, but may be swept away by a sudden 
invasion or revolution; and that the palace of art, its foundations 
undermined, should collapse, and the work of an age of peace be swept 
away by the violence of a moment. 


LionEL TENNYSON. 








THE CHILD-CRIMINAL. 


Wuart shall we do with the child-criminal ?’ 

This is the unanswered question of the day. Our Home Secretary, 
alive to its momentous import and the urgent need that it should 
be soon and satisfactorily answered, has recently invited opinions and 
suggestions respecting it from numerous quarters; but up to the 
present moment efforts appear to have been for the most part futile 
to find the true solution of as difficult a problem as ever yet perplexed 
humanity. 

‘How shall we order the child, and how shall we do unto him ?’ 
anxiously asks the politician of the philosopher, and the philosopher, 
in his turn, of the philanthropist. But the philosopher's brain, 
though exercised profoundly, has not yet yielded satisfactory response, 
and the heart of the philanthropist, stirred to its depths, sighs only, 
‘It is not in me.’ 

One fact is indubitable, viz.: that letting the child-criminal 
alone now offers no security for his letting society alone hereafter. 
The quick-eyed, ragged urchin, who just now transferred some 
trifling article from the shop-window to his trousers pocket, will in 
a few years (if his present pilfering be not prevented) develop into 
the desperate burglar, who will find a dozen ways of intruding him- 
self into your dwelling by any other entrance than its front door. 
The squalid child of severe Mother Street, driven by hunger-gnawings 
to commit a petty theft for the breakfast which his search among 
the refuse heaps in the gutter fails to furnish, will soon, if unbe- 
friended and unfed, master the easy rule of progression in crime. 
For example, a young acquaintance of ours, late in the Homerton 
Truant School, graduated, in a fortnight, from stealing twopence to 
taking a paraffin lamp, and from taking a paraffin lamp to driving 
off in a horse and cart not his own. And when, from constant 
practice, the child’s nimble fingers have attained dexterity in the art 
of thieving, he will not only brag of his exploits among his young 
companions, but also initiate them in the tricks of his trade. Thus 
he becomes ‘ captain’ of a gang of child-rogues, who drink in with 
avidity his thrilling tales of hair-breadth escapes from shopmen’s and 
policemen’s clutches, and eagerly covet similar experiences. Some 
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follow him, chiefly from that boyish love of adventure which a career 
of petty theft furnishes so many opportunities to gratify, while others 
join the band simply to satisfy the natural craving of empty stomachs 
for food otherwise not forthcoming. For instance, ‘ What did you 
steal?’ we once inquired of a child, whose appearance failed alto- 
gether to suggest starvation. ‘I stole half a crown, and spent it in 
sweets, and gave them to boys,’ was the prompt reply. ‘ And what 
did you take?’ we asked of a boy, of half-famished expression of 
countenance. ‘ Please, mum, I stole a lot of sausages, and ate them 
raw, was the answer. 

Yet the sad, half-famished, juvenile offender must no more be 
permitted to pilfer his daily bread, if we can hinder him, than the 
better fed, high-spirited child, who climbs your garden-wall with cat- 
like agility, may be suffered to rob you, because he steals more 
from love of boyish enterprise than of the sour apples which he 
flings to his companions, agape with admiration below. 

And thus we watch for each, and we pounce upon each, and as 
one struggles, and the other snivels, in our firm grasp, we look almost 
hopelessly into each other’s faces, asking the still perplexing question, 
‘ What shall we do with them—how shall we deal with them?’ If 
the court is sitting, the usual course is to take them at once before 
a magistrate, to whom Section 10 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
gives power to adjudge each a whipping of ‘six strokes with a birch 
rod, either in addition to, or instead of, any other punishment.’ 
But, if the magistrate be a humane man, he will probably regard the 
pale, thin child with a perplexed air, very doubtful of the potency of 
a whipping to prevent a boy from living to steal, who steals to live. 
Possibly, also, the words of the wise man may occur to him, ‘ Men 
do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is 
hungry.’ He has less compunction in dealing with the lively, high- 
spirited offender. This is precisely the boy who does not care for a 
flogging, so he gets one, and goes whistling out of court to play his 
pranks again on society at his earliest convenience. But with regard 
to the half-starved child, what can the magistrate do with him? The 
inquiry, ‘What shall he not do with him?’ is far less bewildering ; 
and we would earnestly exclaim, do not send him to prison, and, above 
all, do not order him to an industrial school, if he be a little boy, until 
you have industrial schools solely for the reception of little boys ; 
but of swch industrial schools more hereafter. 

We say, do not send him to prison, if you would not hinder the 
advance of civilisation and humanity; for, despite the arrogant 
utterances of magisterial pomposity which have reached us from some 
of the provinces, we cannot be satisfied that all the fiats of our 
justices were unexceptionally wise which condemned 7,416 children 
in the year just expired to breathe the tainted atmosphere of prison 
life. Hundreds of these were offenders under twelve years of 
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age, some of them little fellows barely able to bring their matted 
heads and tear-stained faces to the level of the dock—creatures of 
neglect rather than of crime, living only to struggle, because every 
struggle was needed to live. Only very recently we heard a magis- 
trate aver that children brought before him for theft and other 
offences were sometimes so small he was obliged to order them to be 
‘lifted up’ that he might see them, and that occasionally so great 
was their terror of being locked up in prison cells that the gaol 
officials humanely placed them in the infirmary, fearing, if they did 
otherwise, the children might fall into fits through fright and be 
found dead in the morning. And if a large percentage of such 
children are adepts in the pilfering art, it is because many of them 
have no alternative but to steal, if they would not starve. The 
children of the very poor are not naturally more predisposed to dis- 
honesty than the cherished children of the affluent, but their tempta- 
tions to the commission of this sin are more pressing and abundant 
in proportion to their larger need. The babe born of a besotted 
woman in a dismal den, where no ray of sunlight penetrates the rag- 
stuffed window, is quite as guileless, tender, and innocent a creature, 
as susceptible in time of good impressions, and as capable of attaining 
moral excellence, under efficient training, as the infant in costly 
eradle, whose father is a peer of the realm. Let those two children 
change places and conditions. Take the coarse wrap from the beggar’s 
brat, and robe it in cambric and lace. Guard the babe from the 
berceaunette with holy and happy surroundings, and 































Shed in rainbow hues of light 
A halo round the Good and Right 
To tempt and charm the baby’s sight. 








Let it, as it grows, associate only with well-taught and well-bred 
children, sheltered carefully from contact with the vicious and the 
mean, and we hesitate not to affirm that when that child becomes a man 
you shall fail to trace upon his honest brow the faintest stain of infamous 
origin, or brand of ignoble birth. On the other hand, let the infant 
of high degree, by some terrible mischance, inhale only the impur 

atmosphere of vicious indigence among the brutal and miserable. Let 
him suffer from hunger, cold, experiencing none of the countless endear- 
ments which should ever fall to the lot ofearly childhood. A little crea- 
ture, never without care, let him as he older grows listen only to the 
corrupt conversation of the depraved and the abandoned. 

















With ready and obedient care 
To learn the tasks they teach him there— 
Black sin for lesson, oaths for prayer. 












Let him be cuffed, and kicked, and scolded, till he become almost in- 
sensible to rating and callous to blows. Let him be driven out into 
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the cold street to steal, if he cannot beg, the breakfast that none pro- 
vide him, and see then if, despite his noble birth, he will not prefer to 
pilfer rather than suffer the pangs of hunger. Mark if he will not seize 
the milk-can on the-door-step (meant to be presently taken in) and 
gulp down its contents as rapidly and cunningly as any low-born delin- 
quent, and make off with feet as nimble to escape capture. Only leave 
that child among evil companions to pursue a pernicious course un- 
checked, and though he first saw the light in a ducal mansion, all too 
soon he may develop into the degraded felon, with slouching gait and 
hangdog expression of countenance. Vice is a heritage as surely and 
equally bequeathed to the children of the so-called ‘ better classes’ as 
to the offspring of the poor ; and if the former have no recollection, 
as they older grow, of the fields ‘ where cockles grow instead of barley,’ 
it is that they were early led from them by virtue’s path into healthier 
pastures, led by holy teachers, wise counsellors, and good companions, 
Crime contains contagion that is speedily communicated by contact, 
and let us not then too hastily censure an unfortunate child for 
sickening morally amid the pestilential exhalations of a dissolute 
locality. But when he has so sickened, and the malady is virulent 
enough to taint a whole district, let us be less anxious to deal out 
punishment to the sin-stricken child than to discover how best we 
may treat and isolate him, with the double object of preserving others 
from infection, and securing his own moral restoration. Therefore 
we rejoice that the public mind is stirring and the public voice pro- 
testing against the mistaken policy of committing young offenders to 
gaol in the belief that such a measure must be remedial of crime. 
Crime in the bud, which might be nipped in the bud, becomes crime 
full-blown, if the young plant be placed in a hot-house of moral un- 
healthiness ; therefore it is not desirable that naughty little children 
with the imitative faculty strong and active within them should be 
early acquainted with the evil ways of adult criminals. It is not for 
us to make young eyes and ears familiar with the debasing sights 
and sounds which must occasionally be seen and heard wherever full 
fledged gaol-birds congregate ; for the impressionable heart of child- 
hood is even more yielding to the hideous stamp of vice than to the 
softer. imprint of virtue, and vainly we shall essay hereafter to ob- 
literate the deep disfiguring scar. We are aware that greater care 
has been exercised of late in isolating children as far as possible from 
adult criminals; but despite precautionary measures, young offenders 
often acquire in a gaol much objectionable knowledge. 

But if we decline to lead young offenders through the huge 
gates of a prison, past dismal gratings, down long stone passages, to 
dreary cells, to be introduced one day perchance, through having 
undergone imprisonment, as apt learners, to practised villains who 
can strike with master-touch every note in the gamut of crime, and 
who are able as willing to communicate their corrupt knowledge—- 
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if we will not commit them to gaol, where shall we place them? what 
shall we do with them ? The great question with which we have to deal 
is not, how shall we most severely punish the child-criminal ? but 
how shall we soonest and most surely effect his reclamation? Ifa neg- 
lected urchin of seven or eight strays in a forbidden path, will a 
birching prevent his future wandering there, when you send him back 
to tread it again, because you supply no guide to lead him into a safer 
way ? The unhappy child of depraved parents, who breaks the law, will 
not be reformed by an occasional monition or even a sound whipping ; 
what he needs for such reformation is to be trained to good 
behaviour under moral and religious influences ; and training is not 
the result of spasmodic effort, but of a course of patient, continuous 
exertion. And where is he to get this training—and from whom 
shall he receive it? Where? The damp cellar or gloomy garret, 
which it were bitter irony to hallow and dignify by the name of 
home, is not a place well adapted for the giving of such a course of 
instruction ; nor, if the magistrate wisely remands the juvenile offender 
to the workhouse, should he remain sufficiently long there to enter 
upon it. 

To the workhouse it appears to us, under existing circumstances, 
best that he should be remanded, isolated entirely for a few days (if 
he deserve severe punishment) from the other children in an empty 
room or cell, in which he should be furnished with some manual occu- 
pation, and which he might be permitted to leave for half an hour, 
morning and afternoon, during the children’s schoolhours, to take exer- 
cise in the airing-ground under the supervision of an adult pauper. 
After two or three days, if his conduct be good, he might be allowed 
to attend school, sitting somewhat apart from the rest of the scholars. 
When, pending the sessions, the time of remand is lengthened (occa- 
sionally lasting three months), if the child’s behaviour has been uni~ 
formly good for three weeks, we see no objection to the treatment 
being relaxed under continuous watchfulness. A child-criminal 
should not be permitted (even in a workhouse) to sleep in the same 
room with other children. His bed were better placed near some 
trustworthy adult’s, who would take charge of him at night. 

For very young offenders solitary confinement is seldom desirable, 
save for short periods during daylight hours. Darkness fills the cell 
with imaginary terrors, all too real for the timid child, and per- 
manent injury to the brain has frequently resulted from fright. 

But as to the requisite training of such children, if hovel and 
workhouse fail to furnish facilities for teaching them better habits 
of life, where shall we educate them ? 

And here, before we proceed further, let us remark that in this 
paper we are treating solely of criminal children, not young 


persons. 
Under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, a child remains a child 
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under the age of twelve. A young person is a person who is of the 
age of twelve and under sixteen. And for suitable establishments, 
in which to commence the training process for reforming juvenile 
offenders (numbers of whom are only seven, eight, or nine years of 
age), we have at present searched in vain (it may be for lack of fuller 
information) among the two hundred inspected reformatory and refuge 
schools in England, Scotland, and Wales. Most that we have visited, 
read of, and heard of, appear to us wnsuitable, and for this reason. 
Little boys ‘found wandering,’ lively children caught playing mis- 
chievous pranks from sheer overflow of animal spirits, and children 
of tender age, convicted of petty theft (theft in many cases perpe- 
trated only to appease the pangs of hunger), are all relegated to 
industrial schools without classification of age, or regard to degree of 
crime committed, there to herd with older offenders, many verging 
on sixteen years of age, and experienced enough in the ways of evil 
to tutor new-comers in vicious habits, of which they were in total 
ignorance before entering the school. We would not for a moment 
be so misunderstood as to allow our readers to doubt our cordial 
sympathy with the philanthropic labours of many self-denying 
managers of well-conducted industrial schools. 

We believe they are doing, and have done, a great and beneficent 
work, in rescuing numbers of children from degradation and crime, 
and by subjecting them to salutary influences, under which they 
learn to start afresh in the paths of honesty and usefulness. Yet we 
cannot but express our belief that the promiscuous intercourse of 
children of tender years with ‘young persons’ of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age is sorely prejudicial to the interests of the younger. 

We would not soil our pages by doing more than hint at abomi- 
nations that creep into schools through this mingling. Enough 
that we are sufficiently aware of their deep gravity to feel that we 
cannot be true to the children’s interests if we pass them over 
without that slight indication of their existence which may prompt 
the good and thoughtful to the use of means which would make 
corrupt practices impossible in industrial schools. 

The small window in a master’s chamber, through which he may 
peer into the boys’ long sleeping-apartment when noise or confusion 
arouses him, is practically useless for complete supervision. Yet this 
supervision should be thorough and incessant by night as well as by 
day, because it is essential to the moral prosperity of a school where 
criminal ‘ young persons’ and children are gathered under the same 
roof. Therefore we shrink not from avowing our belief that if 
these ‘ young persons’ do not retire to rest in the same rooms as 
those occupied by labour and school master, and at the same hour, 
the services of the night-watchman are as indispensable in their 
dormitories as in the workhouse casual ward. It is more than 
depressing to be compelled to fear that under the surface sparkle, 
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often described in inspectors’ reports, of ‘clean, bright, healthy, and 
well-cared-for children,’ a dark under-current of secret vice may 
silently flow. ‘Do you talk after you go to bed?’ said a friend of 
ours to a little fellow in an industrial school. ‘Oh yes,’ was the 
reply ; ‘ no one comes near us when we're in bed, and so the big boys 
often get up and show us how they used to pick pockets;’ and it 
would be well for the little ones if their instruction in evil were 
confined to picking pockets. Thus we turn reluctantly from many 
industrial schools as at present arranged and governed, still in quest 
of suitable trainers and suitable training institutions for juvenile 
offenders. And what, let us inquire, are the indispensable require- 
ments of a young child, in order that it may grow up virtuous, well- 
behaved, and respectable? They are but two in number—a good 
mother and a decent home—and it may be superfluous to remark 
that the two rarely exist apart. And if the good mother and the 
decent Home are absolutely necessary for his moral and physical 
welfare, and he becomes an offender from lack of either or both, is it 
not plainly a pressing and a public duty to attempt the child’s 
reformation by supplying the deficiency as far as possible? And 
can this be done more effectually than by the provision of artificial 
advantages, closely resembling those he would have enjoyed had his 
natural (or unnatural) mother and his home been of desirable char- 
acter? If a child be motherless, or worse than motherless, he yet 
sorely needs and craves for a mother. If he be homeless (though 
perchance not houseless), he still requires a home. Love of mother 
is the strongest passion in a child’s breast. Wilful, stubborn, and 
disobedient though the girl or boy may be, or base and cruel the 
abandoned mother’s conduct, the love through all is still abiding. 

Terrible and touching was the tale, and painfully illustrative of the 
truth of our statement, which reached us a few months since from an 
industrial school in the south of England. A boy, for some offence not 
uncommon among neglected children, was sent from a wretched home 
and a drunken mother (so at least she was described) to the school 
in question. There he so bitterly and continuously bemoaned his 
separation from her, that reason lost her balance, and the child was 
removed to a lunatic asylum. We read a statement from the doctor 
who attended him, attributing his insanity solely to grief for enforced 
separation from his mother. We are glad to add that when suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave the asylum, his discharge was obtained and 
he returned to his home. 

And not one whit the less than well-nurtured children do so- 
called ‘ waifs and strays’ stand in need of home comfort and mother- 
care; and if society would be free from the annoyance of grown-up 
‘waifs and strays’ hereafter, let it place them in early childhood 
under the training of as good foster-mothers as can possibly be found 
for them, in houses as much resembling plain family homes as it can 
make them. 
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The low villains who insult women, garotte and plunder, and 
make lonely walks after dark unsafe, were once neglected little boys, 
whose energies went into the wrong instead of the right direction, 
and who became bad men as they are, because none deemed it worth 
their while to provide them when young with shelter under good 
women’s care. 

Religion and education are attempting much, and doing some 
thing, to thin the ranks of what are termed ‘the dangerous classes,’ 
and our industrial school reports inform us that a large percentage 
of the children once in the schools are ‘doing well.’ Yet we cannot 
but be dubious of the well-doing of many of the children so reported 
on, and there will be scant lack of recruits to fill the gaps, if we do 
not materially alter the treatment of the bulk of our neglected and 
criminal children. It appears to us that institutions, closely resem- 
bling family homes in their domestic arrangements, might very 
usefully be provided for such children by the State, not in any case 
by school boards. Members of school boards have already abundant 
occupation in supervising the educational training of children who 
have not ‘lapsed into crime,’ and a task of this amplitude may well 
suffice them. There are other than themselves, specially gifted men 
and women, social and moral reformers, peculiarly adapted to 
undertake the reclamation of young offenders—men and women 
who would engage in this important work con amore, regarding it 
as their true vocation. 

The annual reports of the cottage homes of Farningham for little 
boys, and also those of the industrial homes of Mettray in France, 
chronicle many happy results from the introduction of the family 
element into these institutions. In many respects we might follow 
their lead with advantage, although we believe that criminal 
children under the ‘young person’ age would derive even larger 
benefit from womanly care and management, whether boys or girls. 

Homes, sufficiently large for the reception of fifty or sixty children 
(of whom none should be above ten years of age when admitted), 
managed by well-educated and competent women, are real necessities 
for our destitute and criminal boys and girls. Two or three such 
women, a care-taker, and a cook, would adequately staff each home. 
If the home be in the vicinity of a good school, the children might 
be marched thither morning and afternoon (or, as half-timers, morn- 
ing or afternoon), reaching the school a quarter of an hour after the 
assembling of the ordinary scholars, and leaving it, when called for, 
a few minutes later or earlier than the rest take their departure. 
Thus all danger to the regular scholars from moral contamination of 
criminal children would be avoided. Prayers would, of course, be 
offered in the home, and religious instruction given to the children 
prior to their going to school. And they would probably walk 
thither three abreast (where the width of the footway permitted) 
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rather than in couples, for the prevention of small, mischievous con- 
fidences, seldom entrusted to more than one pair of ears. The boys 
or girls of the home should play in their own recreation ground, and 
practise drill there also. Nor, if we bear in mind the proficiency of 
many women in this healthful exercise, need we hastily conclude 
that the services of the drill-sergeant must be requisitioned to have it 
taught efficiently. 

Some of our existing industrial school buildings might with 
advantage be converted into homes of the character indicated, each 
home staffed by an adequate number of women under a matron- 
superintendent. 

Every institution of this kind should have a few rooms specially 
designed for the reception of new juvenile misdemeanants, who might 
be sent at magisterial discretion at once to the homes rather than to 
workhouses and prisons. The specific offences with which these 
children were charged, their circumstances, mode of living, and 
previous history, as far as known, should be communicated to the 
matron by the officer who conveys them to the home. And we fully 
concur with our Home Secretary that officers whose duty it is to look 
after juvenile delinquents should be State employés, as in the United 
States of America. If the selection of the matron has been wisely 
made, the corrective or penal treatment of the children may be safely 
left in her hands. Her discipline will be firm and effective, but she 
will rarely, if ever, resort to the use of corporal punishment. Her 
vocation is to soften the hardened, to win the child’s confidence, and 
to lead wandering feet back into duty’s path; and the birch is not 
exactly the instrument to promote these desirable ends. Without 
affirming that its use is never beneficial, we differ in toto from those 
who believe it a universal corrective. So long as children vary in 
physique, sensitiveness, and bent of disposition—so long as circum- 
stances under which they commit offences differ—the same amount 
and kind of correction cannot judiciously be administered to each 
and all without distinction and discrimination. 

The same punishment for the same misdemeanour might be too 
lenient in one case, and unduly severe in another. Temporary isola- 
tion and detention in bed during daylight hours for youthful offences 
have a deterrent effect which the birch sometimes fails to exercise. 
At all events a suitable matron may be entrusted to administer cor- 
rection suitably. And on the selection of a suitable woman to fill 
this responsible position the prosperity of the home must wholly 
depend. Among a host of ladies of culture and irreproachable cha- 
racter, able to produce high testimony from high quarters to their 
excellence and varied ability, few would really possess the special 
qualifications requisite for the true parental oversight and government 
of the large neglected families to gather in the homes. Yet, though 
this be so, there are good women enough to be found among us, suffi- 
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ciently courageous, able, and enthusiastic to undertake cheerfully, 
and perform. successfully, the onerous duties which as home-mothers 
would devolve upon them,—women of tact, fertility of resource, 
organising talent, unlimited patience and self-devotion—women 
diligent without fussiness, large-hearted without laxity—calm women, 
seldom dull—firm women, not often stern—women who can be 
strict disciplinarians, without inspiring their charge with slavish 
fear—loving, motherly women, who, while careful to retain their 
authority, know how to win the full confidence of their foster-children, 
develop their kindly affections (cruelly stunted in growth), and kindle 
in them noble ambitions and aspirations—vigilant women, observing 
everything, yet at times seeming to see nothing—pious women, 
whose daily conduct bears the quick, incessant watchfulness of childish 
glances that detect no inconsistency. Women, such as we describe 
(and such women there are) would be centres of influence and affection 
in homes for criminal and neglected children, whose power for good 
it were impossible to estimate. 

Only let us have these institutions governed by such capable 
women, and we may safely leave the selection of competent assistants 
in their hands. They would enlist the services of young women with 
a natural love for children, able (or willing to make themselves able) 
to instruct the boys or girls in cookery, laundry and house work, 
knitting, netting, sewing, patching, and darning; clever also in 
some light and useful handicraft, such as paper-bag or card-box 
manufacture, fret-work, chair-caning, or slipper-making. Articles 
made by the children might be disposed of at an annual sale, the 
proceeds of which would augment the funds of the home. The care- 
taker should be a ‘ handy man,’ with some knowledge of the use of 
carpenters’ tools, which he might impart to the young inmates of the 
institution. We once met with a man of this type in a day industrial 
school in Liverpool, attended by an average of 100 boys and girls 
under female superintendence. He was the only man upon the 
premises, an active fellow, and an excellent mechanic. He had 
voluntarily gone to prison for a week to learn list-slipper making 
which he taught the children, as well as chair-caning and wire-sieve 
manufacture. Wood-chopping, though to a certain extent a health- 
ful exercise, either for boys or girls, should not furnish their sole 
industrial occupation. It is monotonous, and awakens no industrial 
intelligence. When incessantly practised it injures that delicate 
sense of touch required in some trades and occupations which the 
children may hereafter follow. The numerous wounded little hands, 
strapped with plaister, which we have frequently noted with regret, 
and even occasionally a missing finger-joint, long ago convinced us 
that wood-chopping is not suitable as a constant occupation for 
young children in industrial schools. Children taught to make and 
mend their garments may in time earn good livings as tailors and 
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dressmakers, but those whose days are wasted in wood-chopping only 


will only be wood-choppers. Should a garden be attached to the 
home, its cultivation will supply the children with healthful and 
profitable employment. The matron will encourage the planting of 
useful herbs, such as mint, thyme, sage, &c. (all easily grown), which 
when gathered and dried furnish small hands with abundant oceupa- 
tion in stripping the leaves from the stalks, rubbing them to powder, 
and storing it in bottles for sale and household use. She will also 
permit the children to rear and tend a few dumb animals, knowing 
that restless boys and girls are less likely to abscond, when in doing 
so they must desert domestic pets, dependent for life upon their daily 
feeding and care. Once visiting an industrial school, indifferently 
provided with common comforts, containing 100 children, many of 
whom were out at elbows, and had a weakly, ill-fed appearance, we 
learned with some surprise that, though the house-door frequently 
stood open, attempts at absconding were rare. However, we soon 
saw the explanation of this in the playground, where some leggy 
cockerels strode among a flock of pigeons, and a large mongrel lay 
basking in the sun. Here were the loadstones whose powerful attrac- 
tion held the children to the spot. 

The home-mother will also be anxious that her boys or girls 
should have suitable and durable clothing. She will prefer to be 
supplied with flannel rather than with cotton for their under-garments, 
to be worn summer and winter by children of either sex. Thus 
covered they will be less liable to contract illness through the chilling 
of the skin during perspiration. The boys’ shirts will button behind, 
not in front of the neck, that when at work without jackets their 
bare chests are not exposed, as we so frequently see them in industrial 
schools. She will be specially solicitous that the children’s feet are 
not harmed by misfitting boots. Chilblains are a veritable plague 
in some of our schools; and though we do not believe they are always 
preventible, we are of opinion that their number might be materially 
decreased, and their type become less aggravated, were proper at- 
tention given to the coverings of the feet. Even the close pressure 
of a boot round the ankle frequently creates chilblains on the toes. 
If the circulation is impeded, the foot becomes cold and chilblains 
appear. We have seen children in sore distress, and unable to 
walk, in industrial schools, whose misery was simply the result of 
wearing tight boots. Chilblains, or frost bites, wait on dampness 
as well as coldness, and therefore boots should never be worn by 
children inside a school. Much suffering might be obviated by 
placing slippers in rows on the floor of a small room near the en- 
trance door, which the girls or boys should put on immediately they 
enter the house. Lines might be stretched overhead, on which the 
children could hang their boots to dry, either by the laces or simple 
S hooks, in the loops behind. So, less dirt would be carried into 
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the institution, and the constant washing of its floors rendered un- 
necessary. 

With regard to the dietary scale of the home, considerable 
latitude should be allowed the matron in arranging it; for we cannot 
but arrive at the conclusion that cutaneous eruptions would be rarer 
than they are among industrial school children, were they supplied 
with food in greater variety. When fresh vegetables are cheap, they 
should eat them freely; and when these begin to fail, white cabbages 
may be sliced and placed in vinegar for household consumption. The 
cabbage procured for a penny may save the spending of a pound in 
curing skin disease, and it has the advantage of being as ready for 
eating the day after pickling, as it is good for months to come, 
There is no necessity to give the children the vinegar. This may be 
utilised to pickle another cabbage after the first has been consumed. 
Rows of giant rhubarb should also be grown in the grounds of indus- 
trial schools fortunate enough to have gardens. The stalks of this 
useful vegetable may be pulled till late in the autumn, and, when 
stewed and eaten with rice by the children, are wholesome as palatable. 
And with rhubarb the first expense of planting it is the Jast, as 
once placed in a garden it will be found there ever afterwards. We 
are convinced that scalp humours, so common among school-children, 
frequently break out in consequence of an insufficient supply of green 
vegetables ; therefore turnip-tops (when abundant), should be supplied 
them freely, and large Portugal onions (when cheap) might, chopped 
fine, usefully supplement the bread-and-cheese dinner. 

Coarsely-ground Scotch oatmeal, prepared after Mrs. Buckton’s 
receipt, we prefer to cocoa for the children’s breakfasts. We are of 
opinion that it is not true economy, nor is it desirable, to apportion 
them bread by weight. Children’s appetites vary as widely as their 
dispositions, and frequently one child may leave a part of his portion, 
while another of the same age arises from the meal still hungry. 

In a school which seemed to be conducted on the laissez-faire 
principle—for each child appeared to a certain extent to do what 
was right in his own eyes—we observed tame rabbits in the play- 
ground, feeding in their hutches off piles of pieces of bread. These 
pieces, we ascertained, were the leavings of some of the children at 
meals. From another school we heard of boys stealing six quartern 
loaves at once from the larder to appease the pangs of hunger, one 
child averring that he was so famished as to feel compelled to ‘stuff 
the sheet’ in his mouth when he went to bed. 

We were glad to meet with an industrial school in the North of 
England where the children at meals were wisely permitted to have 
as much as, and no more bread than they required. 

The sleeping arrangements of the family in the home will be duly 
considered by the matron, and she will doubtless represent to the 
female Government inspector of industrial homes (should the State 
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wisely appoint one) or to her committee of lady -managers, the desira- 
bility of her own and assistants’ dressing or sitting rooms opening 
into curtained spaces within the children’s dormitories. There their 
beds should be placed, so that no sound should escape the ear. Much 
expense would be avoided if the Industrial Schools Act were so 
amended that probational sentences might be passed upon some 
juvenile offenders. Six or twelve months’ detention in a home under 
wise womanly supervision might effectually accomplish the reclama- 
tion ef many children of respectable parents. And here we would 
suggest that parents in good circumstances should always be re- 
quired to pay so largely to the support of their offspring, that keeping 
them at kome would prove a lighter burden. 

In fixing amounts of contribution of parents to their children’s 
maintenance, a distinction should be drawn between the vicious and 
the destitute. The former are frequently in a position to pay the full cost 
of their children’s keep in industrial schools ; and any measure enacted 
by the Government, to permit local authority to enforce such pay- 
ment, will be hailed with universal satisfaction. With the destitute 
the case is altogether different ; but should their cireumstances im- 
prove, they ought not to remain exempt from contributing to the 
support of their children. The permanent removal of children from 
the influence of vicious parents is most desirable, and emigration opens 
a wide door of hope to these young unfortunates, after they have 
undergone a course of salutary training in industrial homes. Every 
effort should be used to induce depraved parents to consent toa 
separation so likely to be promotive of their offspring’s welfare ; or, 
failing these, the children should be placed in situations where they 
would be lodged and fed as far from their wretched homes as possible. 

If situations are not to be found, or it be deemed expedient for 
the boys or girls to experience a longer course of training, they must 
pass from the home and sole female supervision into schools for 
‘young persons’ under male and female superintendence. Probably 
some would find their way to industrial training ships, but only 
stout and healthy boys, with a strong bias for sailor-life, should 
be received in these. Weakly lads’ constitutions soon succumb to 
the inevitable exposure to which such training subjects them, and the 
special and expensive preparation required for a seafaring life is often 
thrown away even upon the healthy. In 1879 there occurred on the 
‘Mars’ industrial school ship (Dundee) no less than six deaths 
among the 355 lads, ‘ a very large mortality ’ as the inspector remarks. 
In the ‘ Akbar’ reformatory ship (Liverpool) there were three deaths 
in the year 1879 among 174 lads, and seven boys discharged on 
account of disease. On the ‘Clarence’ (Birkenhead), 230 boys, there 
were four deaths in the same year, and three discharged from disease. 
On the industrial training ship ‘ Cumberland ’ (Dumbarton), 377 boys, 
there were eight deaths in 1878, and in 1879 three children died, and 
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twelve were discharged on account of disease. The inspector has good 
cause to remark, ‘Greater care should be exercised in the reception of 
cases suitable for sea-service.’ The London School Board training ship 
‘ Shaftesbury ’ commenced receiving boys in August 1878, and at the 
end of 1879 had 350 on board; yet though the net cost of these 
children per head annually, including profit or loss on industrial 
departments, was 31/. 16s., we find that up to December 1880 out 
of forty-one discharged fourteen boys only had gone tosea. Thus an 
expensive education for nautical life is frequently thrown away upon 
children who are either physically unfit or unwilling to become 
sailors; and as parental consent is also necessary to the disposal of 
boys in sea-service, it would be well if industrial school committees 
obtained such consent previous to sending lads to training-ships. 
Ships, of all dwelling-houses, are the most costly ; and as the substi- 
tution of steam for sailing vessels daily decreases the demand for 
sailor-lads, the State will probably wisely decline to certify any more 
training-ships than we have at present. 

As we just now hinted, a competent lady-inspector appointed by 
Government would more efficiently supervise homes containing young 
children than any gentleman, however capable and well qualified for his 
work he may be. Women are usually better acquainted than most 
men with the causes and nature of childish ailments, and with simple 
remedies for their removal or alleviation; they have more ‘nous’ in 
dealing with the refractory and sullen, and more tact in devising and 
directing what means may be best employed for the varied treatment of 
children of varied constitutions and dispositions. Therefore, should the 
State see fit to make an appointment of the character indicated, we 
may reasonably augur that it will result in sensible advantage to 
our criminal children. 

The home-mother will gladly avail herself of the counsel and 
sympathy of a well-selected body of lady-managers, whose duty it 
shall be to visit the institution and inspect its management at will. 
These ladies will report monthly to the inspector of the prosperity or 
otherwise of the home, every fresh admission being noted in their 
report, and the circumstances of the child’s parents, together with 
the amount they believe them able to contribute towards his or her 
maintenance, being also recorded therein. 

The managers should also have full liberty to impart religious 
instruction to the children on Sunday afternoons or evenings, and to 
invite a few persons of well-known Christian character to assist them 
in such useful labour. In homes such as we have described, how 
much happier would be the condition of mere infants of the tender 
age of seven, whom we so frequently compassionate when we note 
them among children of larger growth in industrial schools ! 

The sick among the little ones would also derive much benefit 
from feminine ministrations, and we should then be less likely to be 
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pained, as we were a short time since, by the sight of a child suffering 
from hip-disease, lying in a room whose walls were washed with 
melancholy blue, with no single coloured print to brighten them; 
nor had the poor fellow even a broken toy or picture-book to beguile 
his weary hours. We were not surprised at the remark of a friend 
who visited the school with us: ‘ Were I shut up long in this doleful 
place, I should certainly lose my reason.’ 

And now that the Home Secretary is devoting his attention to 
the proper treatment of juvenile offenders, and collecting opinions on 
this important subject from magistrates all over the kingdom, we 
confidently anticipate the revision of the statute law with respect to 
industrial schools at no distant date. And when the whole question 
shall come before Parliament, we devoutly trust that however the 
State may decide to deal with ‘ young persons’ convicted of crime, 
it may wisely decree that criminal children shall be placed under 


feminine supervision. 
ELIzaBETH SURR. 
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REFORM OF FEUDAL LAWS. 


Txe condition of our land laws in England presents to us a vast 
problem, one which in its whole bearings on the social welfare of the 
people is often little recognised ; yet there is hardly a question of 
political interest to the country which is not more or less indirectly 
influenced by them; and there is no subject which, during the next 
few years, will form so important a controversial public question. 
The entire fabric of modern society, of which our aristocracy is the 
leading feature, is deeply interested in this great question, and the 
very permanence of the order is menaced in the changes that may 
take place. Nevertheless it will be the conviction of all thoughtful 
and serious persons that the sooner the whole subject is not only 
brought up for discussion but is satisfactorily dealt with by the Legis- 
lature, the sooner will certain grave dangers to the stability of our 
national institutions be removed. 

It is marvellous to any observer who has had the advantages 
of foreign travel, and who has used his opportunities with intelligence, 
to notice the total and fundamental contrast which exists not only 
between the land systems prevailing abroad and in England, but also 
between the social and intellectual condition of the agricultural 
classes in England and on the Continent. The enormous wealth of the 
landed proprietors of England, their paramount social influence over 
the lower classes, their considerable political power, and the class 
feeling which binds them together, notwithstanding slight dif- 
ferences of party feeling, into one great freemasonry of commo 
interest, stands in vivid contrast with the degraded condition of our 
agricultural labourers and working classes generally. 

In order to analyse this problem we should note the consequences 
which have resulted in England from the long survival of our feudal 
land laws, not only in the upper classes of English society, but also on 
the general condition of the whole people, especially on those classes 
more or less engaged in the cultivation of the land; we should trace 
further the natural effect which must result if reform of these laws 
was to be long delayed ; and lastly, taking note of the mode in which 
this problem has found its solution in other countries of the Continent, 
we may consider the merits and demerits which can be urged in 
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favour of the various existing customs abroad, especially the claims of 
those who advocate the creation of a body of cultivating owners of 
land. Thus we shall arrive at a knowledge of those modifications 
which must be brought about in the laws of this country so as slowly, 
and with as little injury to individual or class interest as is pos- 
sible, to bring about those great changes which are necessary to 
stimulate the diffusion of wealth and landed property more widely 
than heretofore throughout the people of this country. 

The condition of Ireland at the present time offers us many valu- 
able suggestions for selecting a path of wisdom in dealing with the 
land problem in England, and avoiding those evils from which the 
present race of landowners in Ireland are suffering ; evils, too, of very 
ancient date, yet traceable distinctly to causes which have been 
slowly and surely operating to create a very gulf between the interest 
of the propertied classes on the one hand and the poverty-stricken 
tenantry on the other. Absenteeism and the deputed management 
of estates may have had much to answer for in the past in Ireland, 
yet to-day no amount of personal residence or paternal management 
of a property will weigh in the scale; the divergence of interest 
between classes is complete; the contest of feeling has become too 
acute to be adjusted by any act of propitiation by the one class to the 
other. There is an ingrained feeling of antagonism existing on al} 
sides which has extended itself as a canker into the very heart of 
social relations in that country, manifesting itself in the socialistic 
propaganda of the Land League and the bitter outcry against English 
rule. It was to causes not very dissimilar to these that historians 
have attributed the origin of those great political movements which 
have resulted in a land revolution in almost every country of civilised 
Europe, and it is therefore of the highest importance that this state 
of things, which fortunately has no existence as yet in England, should 
not be allowed to take root. Small symptoms of discontent are not 
wanting; though labourers and farmers’ leagues are but in their 
infancy in England. The remedy is as yet entirely in our own hands. 
The wretched plea of the Tory party that the national faults of the 
Irish character were the chief cause of the present political crisis is a 
most disastrous doctrine to rely upon, and the theory of relying 
perpetually on force alone to allay a popular movement which has 
been growing for generations is a feeble cure for such deep-seated 
evils. A political party that argues thus has purposely blinded itself 
to the testimony of history, if they think that in the long run the 
movement of a whole people can be extinguished by repressive 
measures. 

The ineradicable fault in Ireland, if it lies anywhere, is to be found 
with those who believe that a system can be indefinitely preserved 
which has permitted 744 individuals to become the owners of half the 
soil of Ireland, while 1,942 owners possess two-thirds of the 20,000,000 
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acres which this country contains. The entire population of cultivators 
are thus divorced from the only important source of industry which 
the country possesses, since in the face of the protective laws regard- 
ing entail and settlement the divisions of estates into small parcels has 
been carefully prevented, and it has thus been hopeless for the culti- 
vating class ever to look forward to becoming owners of landed 
property, or to have any goal of prosperity or contentment to strive 
for. Labourers must be labourers, tenants nothing more than tenants, 
all their lives; the only hope they could cling to being that their 
rents might not be raised, and that in times of distress they might 
be supported by largesses from the great territorial landlords, or by 
a demoralising system of public charity. 

Can a more degrading state of things than this be conceived to 
the moral and social well-being of a people? Can a more fertile 
seed-bed be provided for hatching out every communistic theory, 
every wild socialistic idea? The origin of the evil is lost in the 
dispute, the true lines of liberal legislation are discarded, abuse and 
hatred is levelled not at the exaggerated results of unfair laws of 
property, but at the English Government, because the State does not 
step in and divide the land gratis among an ignorant peasantry— 
‘landlordism is to be abolished,’ ‘the land of the people is to be 
nationalised,’ ‘the land-grabber is to be hunted down.’ Surely to 
any rational mind there is food for reflection here? Can we wonder 
then that moderate statesmen stand confounded often at the diffi- 
culties of their task? On the one hand we are saddled with the 
incubus of these wretched land laws, of which nothing but time 
can moderate the effects ; while on the other we are besieged with the 
rampant appeals of demagogues, who are steadily preaching a most 
dangerous social revolution. 

There is no great middle class in Ireland composed of manufac- 
turers, intelligent traders, shopkeepers, and farmers to moderate the 
political tide of socialism. There is nothing but the few helpless, 
land-logged, mortgage-bound landlords, and the huge struggling 
class of indigent cultivators. 

Does any one suppose for a moment that if it were not for the 
influence and power of England we have here the elements of a social 
revolution on the most complete scale, which, of its own accord, would 
manifest itself without a day’s delay. The people would rise as one 
man against the owners of all property, and abominable crimes of 
every description would be committed. Forsooth, we have only to 
thank our good fortune that we can consider this problem to-day while 
England is untainted by this same antagonism of classes, and thus we 
may yet solve in time a social problem which possesses potentially 
factors of the most dangerous and far-reaching character, which the 
Tory party have too long had the audacity to disregard. 

It has in good sooth been truly said that a beneficent genius has 
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heretofore watched over and guarded the ivy-grown walls of our 
ancient social monuments in England, and in the words of Pitt, in 
one of his speeches to the House of Commons after the French Revo- 
lution, ‘ The spires and domes of ancient buildings arise again above 
the flood which has so nigh overwhelmed them completely.’ 

So may it ever continue to be the case in England! Let those 
though who have studied history turn over once more its pages to 
the period of the great French Revolution, a revolution such as the 
history of the world affords us no parallel, extending its influence far 
beyond the confines of the French territory, and producing a cyclone 
of political disruption of which France was the centre chief seat, 
manifesting itself therein by a reign of terror and of political atrocity 
and crime, which for centuries will afford food for the calm con- 
templation of the psychological philosopher, and a subject for grave 
and careful study to the intelligent statesman. 

Yet the voice was not in the tempest for us in England; the 
whirlwind of revolution passed by us and England’s institutions 
remained. By slow degrees, and in former times, through the 
liberalising influence of the early Reformation and the wise conduct 
of patriotic statesmen, we had modified the social abuses of the Church 
and feudal nobles, which in other countries were the immediate cause 
of the storm. 

The revolution of 1640 had once for all asserted the right of the 
public to being the supreme arbiters in matters of the general weal ; 
the people ruled through their representatives to this extent that no 
well-defined expressions of public opinion could ever be safely ignored 
by English statesmen. Hence, at a time when all around abroad was 
ruin, there survived in England the remnant of former land laws and 
customs in our Constitution which, in other countries, had been ruth- 
lessly swept away or destroyed. A compromise also in the shape of the 
great Reform Bill of ’32 was eventually effected between the people 
and our ruling classes, which, with small modifications, has existed 
down to the present day. By this compact the English people secured 
to themselves the full advantages of party government and of popular 
representation, while it left untouched those greater matters re- 
garding the rights of property which have tended to preserve in the 
hands of the privileged class the sole ownership. of the soil in Eng- 
land. 

The solution, however, was bound to come, and for years tokens 
have not been wanting that the struggle could not long be delayed. 
For many years past able writers on political economy, both in Eng- 
land and abroad, have written on the English and Irish land questions. 


Able statesmen also, like the late Mr. Cobden and Stuart Mill, have 


warned us that our condition in England touching the laws encoura- 
ging a monopoly regarding land, and the powers of settlement and 
entail, were the chief cause of the ignorant and miserable condition 
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of our lower classes, which, working together, would sooner or later 
raise up a very Frankenstein to judge us. Or the other hand, efforts 
of a herculean character have been made by the landed classes to 
retain their old position, and induce the lower classes beneath them 
to accept the paternal form of government of old, and thus stave off 
indefinitely all projects of reform. Attempts to evade the points at 
issue, to misstate the arguments of political opponents by covering 
them with contumely and reproach as revolutionists and republicans, 
can scarcely much longer be of avail save it be to increase the diffi- 
culty, were such attempts unfortunately for a time to be successful, 
The classes of the electorate who to-day support the Conservative 
party will melt away from their allegiance in a period of critical excite- 
ment, as the mountain snows before a tropical sun, if once the fiery 
cross of the demagogue and the ominous thunder of the proletariate 
manifest themselves. An impotent wail will arise from the upper 
class at injustice, such as we hear to-day in Ireland. Violent de- 
nunciation of moderate statesmen who have vainly laboured for a 
solution will have done its work, until nothing be left to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb, save it be an ‘ orderly transference of pro- 
perty from one class to the other.’! 

Such is the prophecy far-seeing statesmen have made regarding 
the future of the landowing classes of this country, unless our system 
of land Jaws is profoundly modified. It would, therefore, appear that 
an attentive consideration of some features of the problem would not 
be out of place at the present time. 

The titles to property in land are very different in England to 
what they are in Ireland. In a few pages of the January number of 
the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Seebohm has traced in a most able 
manner the originating cause of the grievance which has so long 
existed between the Irish landlord and the cultivator. The dispute 
is virtually one of ‘title to the soil,’ and the tenant persistently 
claims to be reinstated in the position which able statesmen like 
Sir J. Davis, who was Attorney-General in James I.’s reign, and 


! The National Assembly in France, on the motion of the Vicomte de Noailles, 
abolished the feudal exemption of the nobility from taxes in 1789, and on the 
memorable August 4, 1789, the Duc d’Aguillion said in the National Assembly: 
‘ Who does not groan over the scenes of horror which France at this moment ex- 
hibits? The effervescence of the people who have conquered freedom when guilty 
ministers thought to ravish it from them, has now become an obstacle to freedom at 
a time when the views of the Government are again in harmony with the wishes of 
the nation. It is not only the brigands who, with arms in their hands, wish to 
enrich themselves in the midst of pub!ic calamities, in many provinces the entire 
mass of the peasantry have formed themselves into a league to destroy the chateaux, 
ravage the lands, and above all, get possession of the charter chests where the feudal 
titles are deposited. They seek to shake off a yoke which for centuries has weighed 
on them ; and we must admit that though that insurrection was culpable (what 
violent aggression is not so?) yet it finds much excuse in the vexations which had 
produced it.” We might even fancy an Irish peer delivering this speech in the Irish 
Parliament, did it still exist in the present century. 
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Sir W Petty, in George II.’s, recognised as being his just and inde- 
feasible right. The Irish landowner is, and always has been, more 
jn the position of a ‘rent-charger’ towards his tenant, than an 
absolute owner in the sense of the English landlord. 

The troubles which have so long existed in Ireland are traceable 
in their origin, first, to the laws which have allowed and encouraged 
the aggregation of colossal estates ; and, secondly, to the fact that the 
owners of those estates have used their power for generations to endea- 
your to oust the tenant from his legal right, and place themselves in 
a position towards their tenantry similar to that which the English 
landlord occupies, thus depriving the cultivator of the soil of a right 
which he has for centuries fought for, and which, notwithstanding 
every war, every oppression which Ireland endured in former times, 
he has unceasingly continued to claim as being his just birthright 
and inheritance. Such is the problem that has to be solved in Ireland, 
and many must be the difficulties that must be overcome in dealing 
with it. 

In England fortunately the second of these causes is absent, 
namely, the claims of divided ownership, yet the first is sufficient of 
itself to produce all the evils which we see to-day in Ireland if left 
to work out its natural consequences. Not only is it clear from 
what has been urged before that the system of limited ownership 
has tended steadily to starve the soil of England and to impoverish 
every class connected with this industry—landlord, tenant-farmer, 
and labourer—but we have seen that it has been injurious in its 
effect on family relations, it has operated to destroy independence of 
character in the people, to quench all spirit of enterprise in the 
farming class, all wish to improve their holdings, for fear of having 
their rent raised and a fine being placed on their industry. It has 
also tended to render the education of the agricultural classes noto- 
riously backward, and to render them therefore peculiarly fitted to be 
led away by the fallacious teachings of modern socialism, which 
panders to those very faults on which an upper class have relied 
to keep back the condition of the people, namely, a disposition to 
look to the State for aid in the industrial struggle of life sooner than 
to personal exertions. Lastly, we have endeavoured to show that the 
system in England which has operated to destroy all absolute owner- 
ship in land, by holding it for ever in trust for unborn generations, 
in the furtherance of family pride of race, has not only destroyed the 
power of the limited owner to improve his estates and develop their 
latent resources, but has effectually driven from the land the large 
class of British yeomen farmers, men who cultivated their own lands, 
and at one period of our history formed the most valuable bulwark 
against the democratic propaganda of the towns in the sudden im- 
pulses of popular fickleness.? 


? Men of exalted rank and birth, says Mr. Kay (Free Trade in Lani, chap. x.), 
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In other countries of Europe, where. the greater portion of the 
soil is owned and cultivated by the same class, we find the. most 
conservative spirit. The cultivators in France who have grown rich by 
their own exertions (and have in every way a happier lot in life than 
any we can find in England), are, with all their republican selfishness, 
thorough-going Conservatives, and on the. smallest suspicion of the 
rights to property being threatened by the democratic masses in the 
towns, they come to the poll as one man to assert their adherence to 


moderate principles. 
In the parts of Germany too where a similar state of things pre- 


vailed, the bauerschaft, whose lands wereso lately enfranchised by Stein 
and Hardenburg, form the most powerful influence which the State 
possesses to counteract the growing socialistic tendencies of the large 
towns and the subversive doctrines of Lassalle. The Channel islands 
also, which are part of our own dominions, afford us an instance which 
it would be well to study of the extraordinary prosperity an agricultural 
people may arrive at who, without possessing any peculiar superiority 
of soil or climate, have for centuries enjoyed the advantages of peasant 


ownership. 
Mr. Thornton in the last edition of his Plea for Peasant Pro- 


prietors (p. 37 and following), conclusively proves the supe- 


who might be excused for feeling some repugnance to a social organisation which 
has to a large extent been erected on the ruins of their class, have been among the 
most earnest champions of occupying proprietors. 

M. Passy, who was a peer of France and a Membre de l'Institut under Louis 
Philippe, states it as his opinion ‘ that in the present state of agricultural knowledge 
and practice it is the small farm, ‘la petite culture,’ which, after deducting the cost 
of production, yields, from a given surface and on equal conditions, the greatest nett 
produce ; also, that this same system of cultivation, by maintaining a larger rural 
population, not only thereby adds to the strength of the State, but affords a better 
market for.those commodities, the production and exchange of which stimulate the 
prosperity of the manufacturing districts.’ 

M. de Beaumont, who visited Ireland in 1835-37, states in his work entitled 
L’Irlande Soviale, that the creation of peasant proprietors is the real remedy for 
the evils of Ireland, and that the laws of primogeniture and entail should necessarily 
be repealed. ‘ Hasten,’ he says (tome ii. p. 200), ‘to render the land free to com- 
merce; divide, subdivide the land among ‘ actual owners’ of it as much as you can: 
the only means of raising the lower class of Irish is by overturning an aristocracy 
which ought to fall. The only means of reformation is to bring the land within the 
reach of the people ; it is necessary, above all things, that the people of Ireland should 
become proprietors.’ 

M.de Savergne, who was also a Membre de l'Institut, says, writing in 1869: 
‘ The best cultivation in France on the whole is that of the peasant proprietors, and 
the subdivision of the soil makes continual progress. Progress in both respects was 
indeed retarded for a succession of years after 1848 by political causes, but it has 
brilliantly resumed its course of late years. All round the townin which I write— 
Toulouse—it is a gain to profitable operation to buy land in order to resell it in 
small lots ; ’ and then he adds, ‘ the market price of land has quadrupled in ten years.’ 

Lastly, speaking of the cottages of the peasant farmers, he says : ‘ There is nothing 
80 delightful as the interior of these humble cottages—so clean and orderly, the very 
air about them breathes peace, industry, and happiness, and it is pleasing to think 
that they are not likely to be done away with.’ 
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rior productiveness of small over large farms in every country of 
Europe, thereby disproving M‘Culloch’s prophecy, in 1823, that in 
palf a century France would be the greatest ‘pauper warren’ in 
Europe. He states that the gardening farmer of Flanders is the 
direct progenitor of all the best improvements in crops and general 
agriculture which we practise to-day at home; that this style of 
farming has brought under cultivation successfully soils which 
naturally are nothing but an infertile desert, which, by means of con- 
tinual attention and manure, are now made to carry stock to the extent 
of one cow to the three acres, thus producing in abundance that 
absolute necessity of all high farming, large quantities of foal-yard 
manure, which we too little understand in England. Also, he shows 
that whereas, according to Mr. Caird, 264 bushels is the average corn- 
field per acre in England, in Jersey, where the average size of farms 
is 16 acres, the average official return is 40 bushels; in Flanders, 
originally a coarse siliceous sand, 32 to 36 bushels. Of potatoes in 
England 10 tons an acre would be considered a good averages; in 
Jersey we have 15 tons, and in Flanders 12 tons as the average returns. 
Lastly, while average land in Jersey and Guernsey lets for 4/. an 
acre, and in Switzerland the average rent is 6/., by comparing the 
gross produce of England and the value of her food imports with her 
population and agricultural area, we have in England an average of 
one person per acre and a half supported by the land; in Guernsey 
the same calculation gives us two persons for every acre and a half, 
and in Jersey fowr persons on the same average. The population in 
England gives us one cultivator to 17 acres, in Jersey and Guernsey 
one to fowr, while the agriculture of these islands maintains a non- 
agricultural population respectively twice and four times as dense as 
that of England. And in the words of Mr. Thornton, ‘this difference 
does not arrive from any superiority of soil or climate possessed by the 
Channel islands, for the former is naturally rather poor, and the latter 
is not better than in the southern counties of England. It is owing 
entirely to ‘ the assiduous care of the farmers and to the abundant 
use of manure.’ 

Surely, then, we do not want evidence to show that small owners 
of property are a source of riches and happiness to every country that 
possesses them, and that the question of over-population in England 
is a myth when we compare the condition of agricultural England 
with that of our own Channel islands. It cannot be too clearly realised 
therefore what a discouraging influence is produced on the agricul- 
tural activity of the nation by the sweating effect these large pro- 
prietors exercise on our industry, and the huge burden they impose 
on the productive power of the land. The barren lands of Flanders, 
the rocky detritus of Switzerland, the snow-bound slopes of Norway, 
which latter in England and Ireland would at the best be snipe bogs or 
woodcock coverts, are in these countries made to produce the food and 
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happiness of the people. Many of the vast tracts in Scotland which 
have been enclosed of late years, producing nothing but a few miser- 
able stags, would in other countries, under the magic effect of pro- 
perty, be, if not as Arthur Young says, ‘ converted from a barren waste 
into a garden,’ any way the feeding ground for innumerable flocks of 
sheep, goats, and rough Highland cattle. If this be denied, let any 
one of the thousands of English visitors to the Engadine every 
summer take note of that district, where there is not a foot of waste 
land, the lowest part of which is not much lower than the top of 
Snowden. 

If, therefore, we have had for so long to forego the economic ad- 
vantages of small owners cultivating their own lands in England, we 
may fairly ask, Have the people gained social and moral improvement 
in their lot which have compensated for these other disadvantages ? 
The more we consider this matter the more we shall see that all 
writers on this subject, all travellers who have studied the conditions 
of the peasantry abroad, are unanimous that not only the well- 
instructed peasantry of Germany and Switzerland, but the, education- 
ally speaking, backward cultivator of France and other Roman Catholic 
countries, are not to be mentioned in the same breath with our 
labouring agricultural class in England, to say nothing of Ireland. 

Yet it was not always so. In the reign of Henry IV., 
when England possessed:a large race of cultivating owners, we have 
continual sumptuary laws enacted regarding the English yeomen. 
Little by little, however, we can trace the change; statutory tenancies 
or holdings in copyhold were gradually absorbed into demesnes, large 
grass farms were made, and pauperism made its appearance even before 


the suppression of the monasteries, which many writers have considered 


as being the cause of distress. The fact was that from Henry 
VIII. onwards the breaking up of the monastic orders threw an 
immense amount of property into the hands of the Crown, who, unable 
to retain it as a whole, granted it to the great nobles in gifts for 
services to the Crown, and thus were evolved the nuclei of those 
colossal estates many of which remain to the present day in the 
hands of our old families in England. 

It is not difficult to see the encouragement which was thus given 
to the nobles to absorb the properties of the small owners of land ; the 
progressive acts regarding pauperism in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
culminate in the establishment of our poor law (43 Elizabeth, c. 2), 
are a silent proof of what was going on. Slowly and by degrees 
a fine yeoman peasantry gradually became absorbed by the great 
territorial owners, who relet the land to the former freeholders on 
leases for lives, or on yearly agreement. From this moment the moral 
and social degradation of the people began, their independence was 
lost, and they gradually fell under the domination of that triumvirate, 

* Lord Bacon’s History of Henry VIT., vol. v. p. 61. Quoted by Thornton. 
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the peer, the squire, and the clergy, who have so long exercised that 
form of paternal government which we alluded to in a former article. 

The system by which this transfer was effected is graphically 
suggested in Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach, quoted by Mr. Thornton : 


I'll buy some cottage near his manor, 
Which done, I'll make my men break ope his fences, 
Ride o’er his standing corn, or in the night 
Set fire to his barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 
These trespasses will draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three years, 
Though he sue in formd pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care he'll grow behind hand. 
Then, with the favour of my man at law, 
I will pretend some title: want will force him 
To put it to arbitrament ; then if he sells 
For half the value, he shall have ready money 
And I possess his land.’ * 


The foregoing affords us a valuable picture of the manner in 
which ‘ Boycotting’ was probably carried out in the sixteenth century. 

We are too often in the present day accustomed to find in England, 
even among the better class of tenant farmers, a grumbling spirit of 
hopelessness at the existing state of things, while among the labourers, 
whose lives are little better than those of the original serf population 
of Europe, we find a complete absence of the spirit of independence 
and self-respect, which manifests itself in the general pauperism of the 
people, in their small care for their home comforts, and in their utter 
improvidence regarding marriage and future provisions for family or 
old age. In truth has it been said that in France no sooner hasa child 
come into the world than its parents set to work to save for its future ; 
the cultivating owner of France and other countries feels that he has a 
stake in the country, a position of independence to maintain ; there is 
a recognised ‘ standard of comfort’ among his class of which he is as 
proud and as little willing to forego as the highest noble in England. 
Family life is far more developed abroad than in England ; self-respect 
binds together each member of the social unit, and instead of a per- 
petual subdivision of property in land taking place, Mr. Thornton 
ably shows that for the last 200 years in the Channel Islands the size 
of properties has not diminished; while in France and Germany 
not only does property act as a wise deterrent to too early marriages, 
but it encourages the people to seek abroad, and in emigration, an 
avenue to wealth where subdivision of the family estate would 
produce the pauperism of its various members. Lastly, not only is 
a country possessed largely by cultivating owners capable of support- 
ing a larger agricultural and non-agricultural population, but the 
condition of the agricultural population, as to social happiness and 
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moral well-being, varies directly with the growth or diminution 
of the great landed properties cultivated by tenants either holding by 
lease or from year to year. 

If we want an experimental illustration of this assertion, truly Ire- 
land affords us a significant example. Here we have a fertile soil, an 
equable climate, and a Celtic people, similar in many ways in character 
to the French, yet what a contrast! It would not be untrue to say 
that the present condition of a Papuan savage is a less disgrace to 
humanity than the social and moral condition of the Irish are to the 
United Kingdom. Foolish or purposely disingenuous people seek for a 
reason of this state of things in the character of the Irish people; yet 
a moment’s consideration, not to say an hour’s study, would convince 
them that the causes of this wholespread degradation of an entire peo- 
ple, who naturally possess some of the noblest qualities, and who in- 
dividually have given to England some of her greatest men, is solely 
and entirely to be attributed to the perverse obstinacy which has in- 
sisted on perpetuating in Ireland these abominable feudal land laws.‘ 

It may be said that the various arguments here stated are by no 
means new; that while the rosy side of small properties is dwelt 
upon, the darker side of the picture is purposely excluded from obser- 
‘vation; and that moreover, whatever may have been the success which 
the peasant proprietary system has met with on the Continent, the 
uncertainty of our seasons and qualified fertility of our soil would 
reduce a class of occupying owners to starvation and bankruptcy in a 
short period of time. Arguing thus, it is further asserted that a class 
of landowning capitalists is the only system which can succeed in 
England, and that tenants under good landlords are infinitely better 

off than small owners, who, experience has shown, have universally 
succumbed before improved modern methods of agriculture. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the landowners of 
this country are probably the poorest class in many ways in the social 
-community ; their estates are all universally more or less mortgaged, 

to what extent we cannot exactly say, as there is no compulsory 
registration of land charges in England; but it would probably be a 
‘mot unfair venture to assert that the large proportion of properties in 
England and Ireland were burdened with various charges to the 
extent of one-third of their gross rental. The cost of these mortgages 
is probably about four per cent., whereas we know that the net return 
on capital invested in land does not exceed two per cent.; thus in a 


4 It could hardly be asserted that the Irish Land Commissioners who have just 
jssued their report are likely to sympathise with Radical or unjust views on the 
subject of the right of property. Yet the general agreement they come to, although 
expressed with different limitations, amounts to this, that the condition of Ireland 
requires a drastic land measure to save the people from perpetual beggary, and that 
the only certain method of producing peace and contentment throughout the country 
is to devise an efficient scheme for the creation of a class of peasant proprietors on 


a large scale. 
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property of 10,000/. a year, if the estate be mortgaged to half its 
value, which is certainly often the case, the entire income of the 
property is absorbed in paying the mortgages and barely keeping the 
permanent buildings in repair. No improvements of any sort can be 
carried out, and the whole of this estate, with its entire agricultural 
population, is forced to remain in a state of absolute stagnation, 
because the owner is either prevented by settlements or is unwilling 
to sell. 

Besides, being thus crippled with an estate verging on this con- 
dition of financial insolvency, a landowner feels himself compelled, in 
virtue of his social position, to keep up a style of living which his 
real income is not capable of supporting. He spends large sums in 
election expenses, on general entertainments, and country sports, to 
say nothing of his London house, and the demands of his wife and 
daughters towards providing them with the luxuries of a London life. 
Farms have to be repaired somehow, subscriptions to local charities 
kept up, gardens, game, agents, horses, servants, all have to be 
paid for out of, whatever outward appearances may be, what becomes a 
very narrow margin of income. There are many instances, no doubt, 
where the landowner is not in this position, where his wealth is 
supplemented by other resources, such as mines, house property in 
large towns, &c., but in the great majority of cases, where the estate 
is a purely agricultural one, the ‘tenant for life’ is surrounded by 
all these difficulties combined. 

Again, it is urged in argument based on particular instances where 
we see the estates of wealthy’‘owners well managed and the people well 
cared for, that such a state of things is the pride and happiness of a 
country. It must not be forgotten, however, that all this state of appa- 
rent prosperity is entirely dependent on the ‘ personal character of one 
man ’—namely, the present owner. His son, or successor, may turn 
out to be a spendthrift, may go on the turf and become ruined; the 
whole of this vast property is then placed in the hands of trustees. 
Not a penny is spent in improvements, everything is saved for 
creditors and to obtain a small margin of income for the ruined 
owner, and thus perhaps for forty or fifty years, especially in the case 
of a minority, a property may remain like a talent buried in a napkin, 
the Court of Chancery and a lot of indifferent trustees and hungry 
lawyers in London being the sole arbiters of the welfare of entire 
districts inhabited by a large and struggling people, all condemned to 
live in quasi-pauperism because no one will spend money on their 
yearly holdings, while they themselves naturally dare not invest 
capital for which they can obtain no sort of security. 

There is not a solicitor in London, or hardly a person in any way 
connected with landed estates, who could not name off-hand many 
existing instances of this state of things, yet we are asked, How are 
the poor to be provided for? How are churches and schools to be 
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built, model cottages erected, and the well-being of the people cared 
for if the landed gentry are swept away? No one, who is not a com- 
munist, wishes to see the landed gentry swept away, and their 
mansions, parks, and estates destroyed and divided up as they were 
in France under the operations of the Bande Novre. It is an advan- 
tage in every way for the well-being of the people that our wealthy 
classes and nobility should continue, as they have done, to pursue a 
country life and set the example in all improvements in husbandry, to 
say nothing of the beneficial influence their personal example may exert 
morally on their smaller neighbours; but the time has come when the 
people of this country should be disabused of the idea that the farmers 
and agricultural labourers are a mass of children who have been or- 
dained by Providence to be dictated to, and ruled by a form of paternal 
administration of which we see an admirable illustration in those recent 
letters of the 7'imes’ Irish special correspondent containing his account 
of the best managed properties in Ireland. The curse of the present 
state of things is not so much the poverty of the agricultural popula- 
tion as the utter want of energy and independence of character which 
is the marked feature of their condition. Thus compare the intelli- 
gent Swiss cultivator or the French peasant with our own people. 
It is true we meet with none of the servility of manners and deference 
to superiors which the English villager has instilled into him from 
the days when he attends school upwards; nevertheless every traveller 
will admit that a more civil, well-mannered, manly, and independent 
race does not exist than the agricultural classes on the Continent; 
their hospitality and obliging behaviour to strangers is testified to by 
all; the neatness and comfort of their small homes has been the subject 
of panegyric with many writers, their frugality and care for the 
future of their children is a marked feature in their condition ; and 
lastly, as we have before said, their hatred of all socialism and demo- 
cratic movements against the just rights of property is notorious to 
all who have studied this question. 

A vast danger exists in this country for our social institutions 
until a complete change is brought about in our land system. We 
have ‘no great middle party of order’ connected with our landed 
interest, we have nothing but an antiquated system of hereditary landed 
rulers, and a dependent peasantry; the old yeoman class has been 
absurbed, and there is nothing as yet to take its place. No serious 
thinker can view thisstate of things, however peaceful the appearances 
may be for the moment, without grave apprehensions. Various State 
measures affecting county management and popular representation 
must shortly become law, and a struggle will at once begin between 
conflicting interests, attended with consequences which will embitter 
the relationships of those three classes who are now interested in the 
land. The only safeguard that can be devised is to abolish without 
delay all protective laws such as the powers of settlement of land in 
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life interests, the accumulations of family charges, and the unlimited 
power to mortgage estates. If once these laws be abolished, a 
natural operation will shortly begin to disintegrate vast properties ; 
buyers will appear in plenty so soon as land transfer is simplified, and 
properties, instead of being thrown wholesale on the market, as they 
would be in revolutionary times (as we shall not improbably see in 
Ireland), the value of land will keep up, and eventually we shall find that 
instead of the price of land falling it will rise,as it has done in every 
country that has abolished feudalism, to double what it was under the 
old system.” 

Nothing has a more injurious effect than the unlimited power of 
mortgaging land. It encourages persons to purchase and hold it 
whom the most exceptional conditions of fertility of soil and 
personal hard work, could alone enable to pay off the liabilities. 
In many ways it has operated badly both in France and Germany 
among the peasantry, and has driven the people into the hands 
of the local money-lenders. With regard to our large English 
estates the power of creating these secret preferential charges has had. 
the most injurious effect, by allowing persons to retain nominally the 
ownership of property which to all intents and purposes has passed 
from their hands. It has afforded a magnificent field of operations 
to the great number of insurance offices, who are practically nothing 
more than a vast aggregation of money-lenders, whose rate of interest 
derived from perfect securities is considerably above the current rate. 
It has also proved itself a most useful tool in the hands of lawyers for 


5 At page 173 of Mr. Brodrick’s English Land, he gives us a résumé of his own and 
Mr. Bateman’s analyses of the Domesday returns of 1875. He divides the owners of 
land into eight classes. Peers, great landowners, or commoners holding properties 
over 3,000 acres ; squires owning estates from 1,000 to 3,000 acres; greater yeomen, 
include estates between 300 and 1,000 acres; lesser yeomen, owning estates between 
100 and 300 acres; small proprietors, including lands from 1 to 100 acres; cottagers, 
including all holdings under an acre; public bodies as included in the Government 
return of 1876. 

At page 187 he gives us ina short table the summary of these returns for England 


and Wales. 





No. of Owners Extent in Acres | 


5,728,979 





eves ‘ = | 
Peers and Peeresses . é : : . a 400 | 
Greater Landowners . ‘ ‘ ‘ P 1,288 8,497,699 | 
Squires. : . ‘ ‘ . “1 2,529 4,319,271 | 
Greater Yeomen P . r ‘ ot 9,585 4,782,627 
Lesser Yeomen . ‘ ‘ ° P ‘ 24,412 4,144,272 
Small Proprietors . ° ° ° ‘ 217,049 3,931,806 
Cottagers . ; a m e -|° 403,289 151,143 
Public Bodies: 14,459 

The Crown, Barracks, etc. . ‘ . 165,427 

Religious and Educational. P P i 9 a 

Commeicial, etc. ? ‘ j js 330,466 
Waste . ‘ ‘ : ; A ‘ 4 \ 1)524,624 
‘ 
4 
; 


Total . . . ° “ 34,523,974 
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devising intricacies of every description in the titles to land, so that 
not only present owners but intending purchasers are irresistibly caught 
in the meshes of their legal nets, and the transfer of this species of 
property is rendered ruinously costly and difficult. 

Since then the owner of mortgaged estates derives no corresponding 
return for the disadvantages he suffers from, it would be no hardship 
to him for the State to decree, that after a certain date from the 
passing of the Act (say twenty-five years), all existing mortgages 
should cease to be legal documents if they exceeded in value more 
than a certain number of years’ purchase of the rental (say five years), 
The State should moreover decree that from the date of the passing 
of the Act no mortgage exceeding five years’ rental of any parcel of 
land should be executed; that every species of charge and mortgage 
should be registered in a public land-registry office, and that every 
title should within a specified time (say again twenty-five years) be 
registered in the aforesaid public office, of which there would be 
branches in all chief towns of quarter sessions; and that a number 
of years, which should be named in the Act (say seven, and in the 
case of dispute twenty-one years), should be held to be sufficient to 
prove a title, public notice to be given for twelve months pre- 
vious to registry, in order to afford opportunity for any dispute regard- 
ing the title to be brought up for trial. The expense to owners of land 
in thus registering their titles would not be very large if time was thus 
given for the operation to take place gradually. 

A second Act would also be required to deal with the question of 
testamentary dispositions and entail. This Act should first provide 
for the establishment of a public trustee office for the purpose of 
registering all trusts, with head quarters in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. Such a court might be a development of the present Court 
of Chancery, Secondly, the power to make a life interest of any sort 
should be abolished, except as regards the houses, parks, and 
pleasure domains of land owners, or of residential house pro- 
perty in towns. These it might still be permitted to an owner 
to settle in trust for an eldest son, or whoever else the owner 
chooses ; the power of resettlement of these residential domains should 
be abolished except where the contract is intended to form part of 
a marriage settlement: i.e. an arrangement must be made inter vivos, 
and no settlement made by will shall be legal. All charges for join- 
ture, younger children’s portions, and mortgages of every description 
beyond the life of the testator, shall be illegal, the executors of a 
will being only empowered to hold land for sale to the best advan- 
tage, to fulfil the money provision of a testament. Personal and 
real estate will thus be merged under the same legal provi- 
sion, and in case the owner die without making a will, the whole 
property shall be divided in equal shares among his children, or in 
default of children, in graduating proportions among his rela 
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tions. A testator should be given full liberty to bequeath his property 
absolutely to whomsoever he chooses, no provisoes as to marriage or 
other limiting clauses to be considered good in law. A limit should, 
however, be placed on the power of any individual to exclude his wife 
or any of his children from a share of his property, and taking the 
Scotch law regarding personalty as a basis, one-half should be set 
aside as the ‘ inalienable portion’ of the younger children and widow or 
widower, the portion of the latter to be permitted to be controlled 
by whatsoever limitation the testator chooses to insert in his testa- 
ment.® 

Such, in a few words, are the lines which might be adopted for 
creating an Act to regulate the land laws of England; a companion 
Act dealing with the powers of testamentary disposition is absolutely 
necessary to give any completeness to a sc'eme for obviating the 
evils which now exist. The hitherto sacred character of testamentary 
provisions has worked incalculable evil, both directly and indirectly, 
to the land; yet it would be manifestly unjust to curtail the powers 
of landowners without at the same time dealing with the right of 
bequeathal generally to every other species of property. 

Thus we should insure the just and fair authority of the father over 
the children, and at the same time control the father from acts of 
injustice and overbearing conduct towards those who are more or less 
necessarily dependant on him for their future, and who were brought 
into the world by his desire. 

That the passing of such laws as this would operate an immense 
change in the disposition of landed property in the period of one 
generation cannot be denied, yet the evil consequences which have 
resulted from the long continuance of old laws are not to be eradi- 
cated by less heroic means, neither would such measures as are here 
sketched out perpetrate acts of injustice or expropriation on present 
holders of property. The State has a right to define the powers of 

6 Mr. Brodrick, in his able work on the English land, when discussing the evils of 
limited ownership, says, p. 347, ‘that the abolition of life estates in land is, therefore, 
perfectly consistent with the maintenance or toleration of life interests in personalty, 
if public opinion is not yet ripe for a radical alteration in the form of ordinary 
marriage settlements. It is also perfectly consistent with the practice of vesting a 
family property whole and undivided in the eldest son, and charging it for the 
benefit of a widow and younger children. It would even be consistent with the 
practice of directing a property to be sold and settling the proceeds as personalty, 
yet allowing the sale to be postponed so long as the parties interested should be 
willing to accept interest out of the undivided property in lieu of capital sums out 
of the proceeds.’—Certain advantages might be gained in sucha family arrangement 
as is here described, as it would enable the influence of the whole family to exert 
itself much as it does under the French conseil de famille which is recognised as 
a social institution in the Code. An insuperable objection, however, exists to the 
plan Mr. Brodrick recommends of allowing a testator the full powers of bequeathal 
over his property of all sorts ; and as a confirmation of this we need only refer to the 
case of Wilson v. Birchall, as reported in the papers of February 16, 1881, by which 
it will be seen that a testator left the whole of his wife’s fortune of 40,000/., which 
she inherited from her father, to his mistress and his two illegitimate children. 
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testamentary disposition which should be allowed to the individual, 
and it cannot be said that if a fair time be given for the working out 
of such measures, the value of landed property would be diminished. 
Sales would undoubtedly become more frequent, especially of small 
portions of land; owners would be tempted to break up out-lying 
estates and put them up to sale ‘in small lots,’ after having registered 
the title and cleared the charges thereon. Plenty of buyers would 
turn up immediately the various difficulties of title and expenses of 
transfer were got rid of, the various building and land societies in 
the country are even now, under the present involved state of our 
land laws, working in this direction, and we can readily conceive the 
impetus which would be given for further developing these useful 
projects. 

Labourers would soon become the owners of gardens and cottages. 
Farmers would often purchase their farms outright. A stimulus to 
save would be created throughout the whole nation, when everyone 
could look forward to purchase a house and a small freehold from 
out of their savings. 

Can anyone (even the most outrageous Conservative) deny that 
the re-establishment of a yeoman class of labourers or farmers would 
be other than an inestimable boon to this country, and would even- 
tually raise up a class who, instead of being antagonistic to the rights 
of property, will be among its staunchest defenders. Surely we have 
in the state of political thought on the Continent enough to warn us 
that we require in this country to throw up a popular rampart 
against the growing fallacies of Communism. Is Nihilism, Socialism, 
and Internationalism to be the creed of the labouring classes on the 
Continent only, and are we to be for ever free from this fatal political 
disease ? If so, these objects must be secured, and we cannot too early 
set to work to inaugurate just laws encouraging the greater division of 
property in land, and thus arm the whole nation against these sub- 
versive hordes from the larger towns and restless centres of industry. 
Can it be supposed otherwise that in the day of trouble arguments 
and lengthy speeches on political economy will be of any avail. The 
Tory party, who are rampant to-day at the very thought of the curtail- 
ment of the right of the landowners in Ireland, seem not to be able 
to see the consequences which would result were they successful in 
their opposition. It is impossible, however, in Ireland, as also it is 
in England, for one class for ever to monopolise every rational source 
of happiness in a country, and to place up notice boards to warn off 
trespassers along every avenue of enterprise, except the one long high 
road of daily drudgery and labour, or the demoralising bypath of 
drunkenness, poverty, und crime. 


BLANDFORD. 
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Y¥ULES ¥ACQUEMART. 


TuERE died, last September, at his mother’s house in the great high 
road between the Are de Triomphe and the Bois, a unique artist 
whose death was for the most part unobserved by the frequenters of 
picture galleries. He had contributed but little to picture galleries. 
There had not been given to Jules Jacquemart the pleasure of a very 
wide notoriety, but in many ways he was happy—in many fortunate. 
He was fortunate, to begin with, in his birth; for though he was 
born in the bourgeoisie, it was in the cultivated bowrgeoisie, and it 
was in the bourgeoisie of France. His father, Albert Jacquemart, 
the known historian of pottery and porcelain, and of ancient and 
fine furniture, was of course a diligent amateur of beautiful things, 
so that Jules Jacquemart was reared in a house where little was 
ugly, and much was exceedingly precious; a house organised, 
albeit unconsciously, on William Morris’s admirable plan, ‘ Have 
nothing in your home that you do not know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful.’ Thus his own natural sensitiveness, which he had in- 
herited, was highly cultivated from the first. From the first he 
breathed the air of Art. He was happy in the fact that adequate 
fortune gave him the liberty, in health, of choosing his work, and in 
sickness, of taking his rest. With comparatively rare exceptions, he 
did precisely the things which he was fitted to do, and did them 
perfectly, and being ill when he had done them, he betook himself to 
the exquisite South, where colour is, and light—the things we long 
for the most when we are most tired in cities—and so there came 
to him towards the end a surprise of pleasure in so beautiful a world. 
He was happy in being surrounded all his life long by passionate 
affection in the narrow circle of his home. His mother survives him 
—the experience of bereavement being hers, when it would naturally 
have been his. For himself, he was happier than she, for he had 
never suffered any quite irreparable loss. And in one other way he 
was probably happy—in that he died in middle age, his work being 
entirely done. The years of deterioration and of decay, in which 
first the artist does but dully reproduce the spontaneous work of his 
youth, and then is sterile altogether—the years in which he is no 
longer the fashion at all, but only the landmark or the finger-post of 
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a fashion that is past—-the years when a name once familiar is uttered 
at rare intervals and in tones of apology as the name of one whose 
performance has never quite equalled the promise he had aforetime 
given—these years never came to Jules Jacquemart. He was spared 
these years. 

But few people care, or are likely to care very much, for the 
things which chiefly interested him, and which he reproduced in his 
art; and even the care for these things, where it does exist, does 
unfortunately by no means imply the power to appreciate the art by 
which they are retained and diffused. ‘ Still-life,’ using the awkward 
expression in its broadest sense—the pourtrayal of objects, natural or 
artificial, for the objects’ sake, and not as background or accessory— 
has never been rated very highly or very widely loved. Here and 
there a professed connoisseur has had pleasure from some piece of 
exquisite workmanship; a rich man has looked with idly caressing 
eye upon the skilful record of his gold plate or the grapes of his 
foreing-house. There has been praise for the adroit Dutchmen, and 
for Lance, and Blaise Desgoffe. But the public generally—save 
perhaps in the case of William Hunt, his birds’ nests and primroses— 
has been indifferent to these things, and often the public has been 
right in its indifference, for often these things are done in a poor 
spirit, a spirit of servile imitation, or servile flattery, with which Art 
has nothing to do. But there are exceptions, and there is a_ better 
way of looking at these things. William Hunt was often one of these 
exceptions; Chardin was always—save in a rare instance or so of 
dull pomposity of rendering; Jules Jacquemart, take him for-all in 
all, was of these exceptions the most brilliant and the most peculiar. 
He, in his best art of etching, and his fellows and forerunners in the 
art of painting, have done something to endow the beholders of their 
work with a new sense, with the capacity for new experiences of 
enjoyment—they have pourtrayed not so much matter as the very 
soul of matter. They have put matter in its finest light: it has got 
new dignity. Chardin did this with his peaches, his pears, his big 
coarse bottles, his rough copper saucepans, his silk-lined caskets. 
Jacquemart did it—we shall see in more of detail presently—very 
specially with the finer work of artistic men in household matter and 
ornament; with his blue and white porcelain, with his polished steel 
of chased armour and sword-blade, with his Renaissance mirrors, with 
his precious vessels of crystal and jade and jasper. But when he was 
most fully himself, his work most characteristic and individual, he 
shut himself off from popularity. Even untrained observers could 
accept the agile engraver as an interpreter of other men’s pictures— 
of Meissonier’s inventions, or Van der Meer’s, or Greuze’s—but they 
could not accept him as the interpreter at first hand of the treasures 
which were so peculiarly his own that he may almost be said to have 
discovered them and their beauty. They were not alive to the 
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wonders that have been done in the world by the hands of artistic 
men. How could they be alive to the wonders of this their repro- 
duction—their translation, rather, and a very free and personal one— 
into the subtle lines, the graduated darks, the soft or sparkling lights, 
of the artist in etching ? 


On September 7, 1837, Jacquemart was born, in Paris, and the 
profession of art, in one or other of its branches, came naturally to a 
man of his race. A short period of practice in draughtmanship, and 
only a small experience of the particular business of etching, sufficed 
to make him a master. As time proceeded, he of course developed ; 
he found new methods—ways not previously known to him. But 
little of what is obviously tentative and immature is to be noticed 
even in his earliest work. He springs into his art an artist fully armed, 
like Rembrandt with the wonderful portrait of his mother ‘ lightly 
etched.’ In 1860, when he is but twenty-three, he is at work upon 
the illustrations to his father’s Histoire de la Porcelaine, and though 
in that publication the absolute realisation of wonderful matter is not 
perhaps so noteworthy as in the Gemmes et Joyaux dela Couronne, 
there is evident already the hand of the delicate artist and the eye 
that can appreciate and render almost unconsidered beauties. 
Exquisite matter and the forms that art has given to common things 
have found their new interpreter. The Histoire de la Porcelaine 
contains twenty-six plates, most of which are devoted to Oriental 
china, of which the elder Jacquemart possessed a magnificent collec- 
tion at a time when the popular rage for ‘ blue and white’ was still 
unpronounced. Many of Albert Jacquemart’s pieces figure in the 
book ; they were pieces the son had lived with and which he knew 
familiarly. Their charm, theirdelicacy, he perfectly represented, and 
of each individual piece he appreciated the characteristics, passing 
too, without sense of difficulty, from the bizarre ornamentation of the 
East to the ordered forms and satisfying symmetry which the high 
taste of the Renaissance gave to its products. Thus, in the Histoire 
de la Porcelaine—amongst the quaintly naturalistic decorations from 
China (pieces whose beauties Mr. Lang might chaffingly sing about 
as made to perfection ‘in the reign of the Emperor Hwang’), and 
amongst the ornaments of Sévres, with their pretty boudoir graces and 
airs of light luxury fit for the Marquise of Louis Quinze and the sleek 
young abbé her pet and her counsellor, we find, rendered with just as 
thorough an appreciation, a Brocea Italienne, the Brocca of the 
Medicis, of the sixteenth century, slight and tall, where the lightest 
of Renaissance forms, the thin and reed-like lines of the arabesque—no 
mass or splash of colour—is patterned with measured exactitude, with 
rhythmic completeness, over the smoothish surface. It is wonderful 
how little work there is in the etching and how much is suggested. 
The actual touches are almost as few as those which Jacquemart 
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employed afterwards in some of his light effects of rock-crystal, the 
material which he has interpreted perhaps best of all. One counts 
the touches, and one sees how soon and how strangely he has got the 
power of suggesting all that he does not actually give, of suggesting 
all that is in the object by the little that is in the etching. On such 
work may be bestowed, amongst much other praise, that particular praise 
which, to fashionable French criticism, delighted especially with the 
feats of adroitness, and occupied with the evidence of the artist’s dex- 
terity, seems the highest—Z/ n’y a rien, et ul y a@ tout. 

Execution so brilliant can hardly also be faultless, and without 
mentioning many instances among his earlier work, where the defect 
is chiefly noticeable, it may be said that the roundness of round 
objects is more than once missing in his etchings. Strange that the 
very quality first taught to and first acquired by the most ordinary 
pupil of a Government School of Art should have been wanting to an 
artist often as adroit in his methods as he was individual in his vision! 
The Vase de Vieux Vincennes, from the collection of M. Léopold 
Double, is a case to the point. It has the variety of tone, the seeming 
fragility of texture and ornament, the infinity of decoration, the 
rendering of the subtle curvature of a flower, and of the transparency 
of the wing of a passing insect. It has everything but the roundness 
—everything but the quality that is the easiest and the most common. 
But so curious a deficiency, occasionally displayed, could not weigh 
against the amazing evidence of various cleverness, and Jacquemart 
was shortly engaged by the publishers and engaged by the French 
Government. 

The difference in the commissions accorded by those two—the 
intelligent service which the one was able to render to the nation in 
the act of setting the artist about his appropriate work, and, broadly 
speaking, the hindrance which the other opposed to his individual 
development—could nowhere go unnoticed, and least of all could go 
unnoticed in a land like ours, too full of a dull pride in laissez- 
faire, in private enterprise, in Government inaction. To the initiative 
of the Imperial Government, as Mr. Hamerton well pointed out when 
he was appreciating Jacquemart as long as twelve years ago, was due 
the undertaking by the artist of the colossal task, by the fultilment of 
which he secured his fame. Moreover, if the Imperial Government 
had not been there to do this thing, this thing would never have 
been done, and some of the noblest and most intricate objects of art in 
the possession of the State would have gone unrecorded—their beauty 
unknown and undiffused. Even.as it is, though the task definitely 
commissioned was brought to its proper end, a desirable sequel that 
had been planned remained untouched. The hand that recorded the 
ordered grace of Renaissance ornament would have shown as well as 
any the intentions of more modern craftsmen—the decoration of the 
Eighteenth Century in France, with its light and luxurious elegance. 
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1881. 


The Histoire de la Porcelaine, then—begun in 1860, published 
by Techener in 1862—was followed in 1864 by the Gemmes et Joyaux 
dela Couronne. The Chaleographie of the Louvre—the department 
which concerns itself with the issue of commissioned prints—under- 
took the publication of the Gemmes et Joyaux. In the series there 
were sixty subjects, or at least sixty plates, for sometimes Jacquemart, 
seated by his window in the Louvre (which is reflected over and over 
again at every angle in the lustre of the objects he designed), would 
etch in one plate the portraits of two treasures, glad to give ‘ value’ 
to the virtues of the one by juxtaposition with the virtues of the 
other: to oppose, say, the brilliant transparency of the rock-crystal 
ball to the texture, sombre and velvety, of the vase of ancient 
sardonyx. Of all these plates M. Louis Gonse has given an accurate 
account, sufficiently detailed for most people’s purposes, in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for 1876. The catalogue of Jacquemart’s 
etchings there contained was a work of industry and of very genuine 
interest on M. Gonse’s part, and its necessary extent, due to the 
artis\’s own prodigious diligence in work, sufficiently excuses, for the 
time at least, an occasional incompleteness of description, making 
absolute identification sometimes a difficult matter. The critical 
appreciation was warm and intelligent, and the student of Jacquemart 
must always be indebted to Gonse. But for the quite adequate 
description of work like Jacquemart’s, there was needed not only the 
French tongue—the tongue of criticism—but a Gautier to use it. 
Only a critic whose intelligence gave form and definiteness to the 
impressions of senses preternaturally acute, could have given quite 
adequate expression to Jacquemart’s dealing with beautiful matter— 
to his easy revelry of colour and light over lines and contours of 
selected beauty. Everything that Jacquemart could do in the 
rendering of: beautiful matter, and of its artistic and appropriate 
ornament, is represented in one or other of the varied subjects of 
the Gemmes et Joyaux, save only his work with delicate china. 
And the work represents his strength, and hardly ever betrays his 
weakness. He was never a thoroughly trained academical draughts- 
man: a large and detailed treatment of the nude figure—any further 
treatment of it than that required for the beautiful suggestion of it 
as it occurs on Renaissance mirror-frames or in Renaissance porcelains 
—would have found him deficient. He had a wonderful feeling for 
the unbroken flow of its line, for its suppleness, for the figure’s 
harmonious movement. He was not the master of its most intricate 
anatomy ; but, on the scale on which he had to treat it, his suggestion 
was faultless. By the brief shorthand of his art in this matter, we 
are brought back to the old formula of praise. Here indeed, if any- 
where, il n’y a rien, et il y a tout. 

And as nothing in his etchings is more adroit than his treatment 
of the figure, so nothing is more delightful, and, as it were, unex- 
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pected. He feels the intricate unity of its curve and flow—how it 
gives value by its happy accidents of line to the fixed and invariable 
ornament of Renaissance decoration: an ornament as orderly as well- 
observed verse, with its settled form, its repetition, its refrain. [ 
will mention two or three instances which seem the most notable. One 
of them occurs in the drawing of a Renaissance mirror—Miroir 
Frangais du Seiziéme Siécle—elaborately carved, but its chief grace, 
. after all, is its fine proportions—not so much in the perfection of the 
ornament as in the perfect disposition of it. The absolutely satisfactory 
filling of a given space with the enrichments of design, the occupation 
of the space without the crowding of it—for that is what is meant by the 
perfect disposition of ornament—has always been the problem for the 
decorative artist. Recent fashion has insisted, quite sufficiently, that it 
has been best solved by the Japanes>; and they indeed have solved it, 
and sometimes with a singular economy of means, suggesting rather 
than achieving the occupation of the space they have worked upon. 
But the best Renaissance design has solved the problem quite as well, 
in fashions less arbitrary, with rhythm more pronounced and yet 
more subtle, with a precision more exquisite, with a complete com- 
prehension of the value of quietude, of the importance of rest. If 
it requires ‘an Athenian tribunal ’ to understand Ingres and Flaxman, 
it needs at all events some education in beautiful line to understand 
the art of Renaissance ornament. Such art Jacquemart of course 
understood absolutely, and against its ordered lines the free play of the 
nude figure is indicated with touches dainty, faultless, and few. Thus 
it is, I say, in the Miroir Francais du Seizieéme Siecle. And to the 
attraction of the figure has been added almost the attraction of land- 
scape and landscape atmosphere in the plate No. 27 of the Gemmes et 
Joyaux, representing scenes from Ovid, as an artist. of the Renais- 
sance had pourtrayed them on the delicate liquid surface of cristal de 
roche. And, not confining our examination wholly to the Gemmes et 
Joyaux—of which obviously the mirror just spoken of cannot form a 
part—we observe there or elsewhere in Jacquemart’s work how his treat- 
ment of the figure takes constant note of the material in which the first 
artist, his original, was working. Is it raised porcelain, for instance, 
or soft ivory, or smooth cold bronze, with its less close and subtle 
following of the figure’s curves, its certain measure of angularity in 
limb and trunk, its many facets, with somewhat marked transition 
from one to the other (instead of the unbroken harmony of the real 
figure), its occasional flatnesses ? If it is this, this is what Jacquemart 
gives us in his etchings—not the figure only, but the figure as it 
comes to us through the medium of bronze. See, for instance, the 
Vénus Marine, lying half extended, with slender legs; long a pos- 
session of Monsieur Thiers, I believe. You cannot insist too much on 
Jacquemart’s mastery over his material—cloisonné, with its many 
low tones, its delicate patterning outlined by metal ribs; the coarse- 
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ness of rough wood, as in the Saliére de Troyes; the sharp clear 
sword-blade, as the sword of Frangois Premier, the signet’s flatness 
and delicate smoothness—‘ C’est le sinet du Roy Sant Louis’—and 
the red porphyry, flaked, as it were, and speckled, of an ancient vase, 
and the clear soft unctuous green of jade. 

And as the material is marvellously varied, so are its combinations 
curious and wayward. I saw last autumn, at Lyons, their sombre 
little church of Ainay, a Christian edifice built. of no Gothic stones, but 
placed, already ages ago, on the site of a Roman Temple—the Temple 
used, its dark columns cut across, its black stones rearranged, and so the 
church completed—Antiquity pressed into the service of the Middle 
Age. Jacquemart, dealing with the precious objects he had to .pour- 
tray, came often upon such strange meetings: an antique vase of 
sardonyx, say, infinitely precious, mounted and altered in the twelfth 
century for the service of the Mass, and so, beset with gold and 
jewels, offered by its possessor to the Abbey of Saint Denis. 

It was not a literal imitation, it must be said again, that Jacque- 
mart made of these things. These things sat to him for their 
portraits; he posed them; he composed them aright. Placed by him 
in their best lights, they revealed their finest qualities. He loved an 
effective contrast of them, a comely juxtaposition; a legitimate ac- 
cessory he could not neglect—that window, by which he sat as he 
worked, flashed its light upon a surface that caught its reflection ; in 
so many different ways the simple expedient helps the task, gives the 
object roundness, betrays its lustre. Some people bore hardly on him 
for the colour, warmth, and life he introduced into his etchings. 
They wanted a colder, a more impersonal, a more precise record. 
Jacquemart never sacrificed precision when precision was of the 
essence of the business, but he did not care for it for its own sake. 
And the thing that his first critics blamed him for doing—the com- 
position of his subject, the rejection of this, the choice of that, the 
bestowal of fire and life upon matter dead to the common eye—is a 
thing which artists in all arts have always done, and will always 
continue to do, and for this most simple reason, that the doing of it 
is Art. 

Not very long after the Gemmes et Joyaux was issued as we now 
have it, the life of Frenchmen was upset by the war. Schemes of 
work waited or were abandoned ; at last men began, as a distinguished 
Frenchman at that time wrote to me, ‘ to rebuild their existence out 
of the ruins of the Past.’ In 1873, Jacquemart, for his part, was at 
work again on his own best work of etching. The Histoire de la 
Céramique, a companion to the Histoire de la Porcelaine, was in that 
year published. To an earlier period (to 1868) belong the two exquisite 
plates of the light porcelain of Valenciennes, executed for Dr. Le 
Jeal’s monograph on the history of that fabric. And to 1866 belongs 
an etching already familiarly known to the readers of the Gazette des 
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Beaux-Arts aud to possessors of the first edition of Htchers and Etch- 
ing—the Tripod—a priceless thing of jasper, set in golden carvings 
by Gouthiére, and now lodged among the best treasures of the great 
house in Manchester Square. 

But it is useless to continue further the chronicle of the triumphs 
that Jacquemart won in the translation, in his own free fashion of 
black and white, of all sorts of beautiful matter. Moreover in 1873, 
the year of the issue of his last important series of plates, Jules 
Jacquemart, stationed at Vienna, as one of the jury of the Inter- 
national Exhibition there, caught a serious illness—a fever of the 
typhoid kind—and this left him a delicacy which he could never over- 
come. Thenceforth his work was limited. Where it was not a weari- 
ness, it had to be little but a recreation—a comparative pause. That 
was the origin of his performances in water-colour, undertaken in the 
South, whither he repaired at each approach of winter. There re- 
mains, then, only to speak of these drawings and of such of his etched 
work as consisted in the popularisation of painted pictures. Asa 
copyist of famous canvasses he found remunerative and sometimes 
fame-producing labour. 

As an interpreter of other men’s pictures, it fell to the lot of 
Jacquemart, as it generally falls to the lot of professional engravers, 
to engrave the most different masters. But with so very personal an 
artist as he, the interpretation of so many men, and in so many years, 
from 1860, or thereabouts, onwards, could not possibly be always of 
equal value. Once or twice he was very strong in the reproduction of 
the Dutch portrait-painters ; but as far as Dutch painting is concerned, 
he is strongest of all when he interprets, as in one now celebrated 
etching, Jan van der Meer of Delft. Der Soldat und das lachende 
Middchen was when Jacquemart etched it what it still remains—one 
of the most noteworthy pieces in the rich cabinet of M. Léopold 
Double. The big and somewhat blustering trooper common in Dutch 
art, sits here engaging the attention of that pointed-faced, subtle, but 
vivacious maiden peculiar to Van der Meer. Behind the two, who 
are occupied in contented gazing and contented talk, is the bare sun- 
lit wall, spread only with its map or chart—the Dutchman made his 
wall as instructive as Joseph Surface made his screen—-and by the 
side of the couple, throwing its brilliant, yet modulated light on the 
woman’s face and on the background, is the intricately patterned 
window, the airy lattice. Rarely was a master’s subject or a master’s 
method better interpreted than in this print. Frans Hals once or 
twice is just as characteristically rendered. But with these exceptions 
it is Jacquemart’s own fellow-countrymen whom he renders the best. 
Seldom was finish so free from pettiness or the evidence of effort as 
it is in the Défilé des populations lorraines devant Ul Impératrice & 
Nancy. Le Liseur is even finer—Meissonier again; this time a 
solitary figure, with bright, soft light from window at the side, as in 
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the Van der Meer of Delft. The suppleness of Jacquemart’s talent— 
the happy speed of it, rather than its patient elaboration—is shown 
by his renderings of Greuze, the Réve damour, a single head, and 
L’Orage, a sketchy picture of a young and frightened mother kneel- 
ing by her child exposed to the storm. Greuze, with his cajoling art— 
which if one likes, one must like without respecting—is entirely there. 
So, too, Fragonard, the whole ardent and voluptuous soul of him, in 
Le Premier Baiser. Labour it is possible to give in much greater 
abundance ; but intelligence in interpretation cannot go any further 
or do anything more. 

Between the etchings of Jacquemart and his water-colour draw- 
ings there is little affinity. The subjects of the one hardly ever recall 
the subjects of the other. The etchings and the water-colours have 
but one thing in common—an extraordinary lightness of hand. Once, 
however, the theme is the same. Jacquemart etched some composi- 
tions of flowers; Monsieur Gonse has praised them very highly: to 
me, elegant as they are, fragile of substance and dainty of arrange- 
ment, they seem inferior to that last-century flower-piece which 
we English are fortunate enough to know through the exquisite 
mezzotint of Earlom. But in the occasional water-colour painting of 
flowers—especially in the decorative disposition of them over a surface 
for ornament—Jacquemart is not easily surpassed ; the lightness and 
suggestiveness of the work are almost equal to Fantin’s. A painted 
fan by Jacquemart, which is retained by M. Petit, the dealer, is dex- 
terous, yet simple in the highest degree ; the theme is a bough of the 
apple-tree, where the blossom is pink, white, whiter, then whitest 
against the air at the branch’s end. 

But generally his water-colour is of landscape; a record of the 
South. Perhaps it is the sunlit and flower-bearing coast, his own 
refuge in winter weather. Perhaps, as in a drawing of Monsieur 
May’s, it is the mountains behind Mentone—their conformation, 
colours and tones, and their thin wreaths of mist—a drawing which 
Monsieur May, himself an habitual mountaineer in those regions, as- 
sures me is of the most absolute truth. Or, perhaps, as in another 
drawing in the same collection, it is a view of Marseilles; sketchy 
at first sight, yet with nothing unachieved that might have helped 
the effect; not the Marseilles, sunny and brilliant, parched and 
southern, of most men’s observation—the Marseilles even of the 
great. observer, the Marseilles of Little Dorrit—but the busy port, 
with its ever-shifting life, under an effect less banal, less connu; 
the Marseilles of an overcast morning: all its houses, all its ship- 
ping, all its quays, grey, and green, and steel-coloured, in infinite 
variety. Such a work is a masterpiece, with the great quality of a 
masterpiece, that you cannot quickly exhaust the restrained wealth of 
its learned simplicity. To speak about it one technical word, we 
may say that while it belongs by its frank sketchiness to the earlier 
Vou. IX.—No. 50. 3A 
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order of water-colour art, an art of rapid effect as practised best by 
Dewint and David Cox, it belongs to the later order—to contemporary 
art—by its unhesitating employment of body colour. 

The true source of the diversity of Jacquemart’s efforts, which I 
have now made apparent, is perhaps to be found in the vivacity of his 
Intellect, in his continual alertness to all passing impressions. These 
alone make a variety of interests easy and even necessary. They push 
men to express themselves in art of every kind; they push men to be 
collectors as well as artists, to possess as well as to create. Jacque- 
mart inherited the passion of a collector; it was a queer thing that 
he set himself to collect. He was a collector of shoe leather; foot- 
gear of every sort and of every time. His father, Albert Jacquemart, 
had said that to know the pottery of a nation was to know its history. 
Jules saw many histories, of life and travel, and the aims of travel, 
in the curious objects of his collection. Their ugliness—what would 
be to most of us the extreme distastefulness of them—did not repel 
him. Nor were his attentions devoted chiefly to the dainty slippers 
of a dancer—souvenirs, at all events, of the art of the ballet, very 
saleable at fancy fairs of the theatrical profession. Nor do we owe to 
him, as to Jules de Goncourt, a young girl’s relics, the Pantoufles de 
Mademoiselle Marcille. He etched his own boots, tumbled out of 
the house’s worst cupboard. He looked at them with affection— 
souvenirs de voyage. The harmless eccentricity brings down, for a 
moment, to very ordinary levels, this watchful and exquisite artist, so 
devoted generally to high beauty, so keen to see it. 

What more would he have done had the forty-three years been 
greatly prolonged, a spell of life for further work accorded, Hezekiah- 
like, to a busy labourer upon whom Death had laid its first warning 
hand? We cannot answer the question, but it must have been much, 
so variously active was his talent, so fertile his resource. As it is, what 
may he hope to live by, now that the most invariably fatal of all forms 
of consumption, the most fatal and the least suspected, la phthisie 
laryngée, has arrested his effort? A very gifted, a singularly agile 
and supple translator of painter’s work, he may surely be allowed to be 
—and a water-colour artist, perfectly individual, yet hardly actu- 
ally great; his strange dexterity of hand at the service of fact, not at 
the service of imagination. He recorded Nature; he did not exalt or 
interpret it. He interpreted Art. He was alive, more than any one 
has been alive before, to all the wonders that have been wrought in 
the world by the hands of artistic men. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE- 





REBECCAISM. 


In these days of the Irish Land League, it is curious to turn to the 
Jelsh Anti-Salmon League, now making itself disagreeably felt in a 
portion of South Wales where flow the Wye and its tributaries. 

About half a century back a small band of Welsh dissenters, in 
their fondness for Bible quotations, chose their name from Genesis 
xxiv. 60, where, speaking of Rebecca, it is said, ‘ Be thou the mother 
of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate of those 
who hate them.’ 

Thus a secret society of ‘ Rebeccaites’ was formed for redressing 
in their own fashion the grievances that then existed in the excessive 
number of turnpike gates throughout South Wales. 

About that time, and shortly before the introduction of railways, 
the magistrates in these districts had set themselves to make new 
roads, as well as to widen and improve the gradients of the old ones, 
and to pay the cost of this they had increased the turnpike gates so 
much, that there was not a small town or scarcely a village that was 
not approached by a gate. This multiplied the tolls so much as to 
cause a heavy tax upon travellers going long distances, as was often 
the case in those days, especially on farmers and dealers frequenting 
fairs, or going from Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, Breconshire, 
or Radnorshire into the midland counties. Dressed as women, 
sometimes armed, and riding good horses, this band made a clean 
sweep of such gates as they thought objectionable, tearing down the 
houses, throwing the gates into the rivers, and creating quite a 
panic in these usually quiet districts. The police were powerless, and 
the military were called out, but not a single ‘ Rebecca’ could be 
taken. The gates were no sooner reinstated than ‘ Rebecca’ and her 
daughters redemolished them. The attention of Government was 
called to the question, and, thanks to the able handling of the subject 
by the then representatives of South Wales, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, called ‘The South Wales Turnpike Act,’ which has proved an 
inestimable benefit to South Wales. Its chief provision is that no 
gate shall be erected within seven miles of another, unless they free 
one another. Power is given to raise money on easy terms to pay 
off existing debts, and a system of Government control and inspection 

342 
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is adopted, in addition to a well constituted County Roads Board, in 
each county. 

The result has been in every way satisfactory ; the heavy debts 
have disappeared, splendid roads everywhere distinguish South Wales, 
and the road rates are not oppressive. 

‘ Rebecca’ and her children disappeared from the scene as if for 
ever, but a few old men survived, and a new grievance having sprung 
up, very much after their own hearts, young recruits were not wanting 
when the enforcement of the law for the protection of salmon by the 
Board of Conservators made their autumn and winter sport of salmon- 
spearing a grave offence. 

It soon became the popular thing among the town and village 
populations to turn out at night on the banks of the Wye and its 
tributaries to see ‘ Rebecca lighting the water;’ and picturesque it 
undoubtedly is to see in midstream half a dozen stalwart young 
fellows, dressed to the waist in white, with bonnets or handkerchiefs 
over their heads, and with disguised faces, some with flambeaux on 
poles, andthe others with spears, all standing in a line across a gravelly 
ford. The poor emaciated salmon, disturbed from his boring in the 
gravel by the unexpected light, runs like a moth into the candle, and 
is transfixed by the unerring aim of ‘ Rebecca.’ Tossing it high in the 
air with a shout of triumph, speedily taken up in responsive echo by 
the sympathising crowd on the bank of the river, often numbering 
more than a hundred persons, it is then thrown into a bag, or, as too 
often is the case now, wantonly left on the river side, a prey for 
carrion crows. Perhaps in the midst of the fun there is a cry of 
‘ water bailiffs!’ and then the lawless part of the business comes out 
in strong relief. ‘Rebecca’ on the river bank flings a volley of stones, 
and often fires off a gun in the air by way of warning ; the crowd jostle, 
chaff, and sometimes add their threats against the intruders, who, if 
plucky enough to make a dash at their men, nearly always are 
worsted, and have to retire with broken heads or sore ribs from nailed 
boots, and the poachers triumph. 

Every year, for the last five years, has this tussle between law and 
isorder been getting more serious. The Duke of Beaufort, having 
waluable fishing rights on the tideway of the river, has become chair- 
man of the board, and, to protect these interests as well as those of the 
middle proprietors on the river, he has set himself energetically to 
work to crush this destruction of fish, while ‘ Rebecca’ on her side 
only becomes bolder and more pugilistic, until in the present winter 
twelve serious riots have taken place in Radnorshire alone, and the 
increase of the police force by twenty men is not considered too 
strong a measure of precaution. 

The area over which this secret organisation extends is about 
150,000 acres, of which Radnorshire embraces two-thirds, and Brecon- 
shire one-third, and it is impossible not to be alive to the fact that 
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a genuine grievance is believed to exist among this population, and 
that the landowners are at no pains to undeceive the people on a 
question where their own interests lie in the same direction. 

Shortly, what ‘ Rebecca’ says is this. ‘I used to be able to have 
a fish (salmon) when I liked’; I could catch him with rod and line, or 
spear, from the commons. adjoining the river for many a mile, or on 
neighbour Jones’s land, and a kippered fish in winter was my greatest 
luxury. I could catch as many samlets as I chose, and my lads could 
do the same, and it kept them out of mischief. There were plenty of 
salmon and to spare in those days, and my landlord never interfered nor 
ordered me not to doit. No keeper interfered with us. They were 
generally good hands at spearing themselves, and taught my lads the art. 
Now we are not allowed to look at a salmon, much less to take one. 
To use a spear is unlawful, and the possession of one dangerous. 
My old fishing-ground, the commons, has been taken away from me 
by Inclosure Acts, and has gone to the large landowners. I dare not 
use a rod and line for a salmon without payment of a heavy annual 
license. It is equally unlawful for me or my lads to catch a small 
samlet or laspring as long as my finger, although there are thousands 
on the streams below my house, and my wife says they are the 
sweetest little things she ever tasted. There are strange men. 
parading the river night and day, like spies, daring us to touch what 
we always thought we had a right to take. There are scores of fish 
there under our eyes, but they belong, they say, now to the Duke, or 
somebody else, and we have to look on and see them preserved for him, 
or others for whom we care nothing. Our landlords are not much 
better off than we are. We are told that the Duke’s tenants catch 
thousands, and that they, and the people below Hereford, are allowed 
by law to net night and day, except on Saturday and Sunday, and 
that this prevents any fish coming into our streams until the breeding 
season begins. We will stand this no longer. We upset the bad law 
about gates, and we will upset these unfair laws about salmon. We 
are a God-fearing people, and wish to respect the laws, wherever just 
and fair, but the salmon were sent us as our lawful food, and no 
board shall deprive us of them.’ 

The result is easily told. The Wye, the most beautiful salmon- 
river in England or Wales, is being denuded of its breeding-fish, 
steadily but surely, and the number of sporting-fish that reach the 
upper waters in the fishing season is also diminishing every year. 
Take the past season, as rather better than its predecessors for summer 
floods to take up the fish, and we shall find the results lamentably 
deficient in the best rod-fishings. In Maesllwch water, for instance, 
in Radnorshire, let at about 500/. a year, there have only been fifty 
fish caught throughout the season, which makes each fish caught cost 
10/., exclusive of keepers, &c. Other fishings show a similar return, 
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and it needs a strong and united effort to prevent a total collapse of 
the prince of freshwater fish, the noble salmon, in the Wye. 

To expect the present Board of Conservators to find a remedy is, 
I fear, hopeless, made up as it is of three divergent interests, so diffi- 
cult to harmonise. Of late years the upper proprietors, although 
numerically superior to the middle and lower proprietors, have been 
fairly out-generalled. Their bylaws for abolition of night-netting 
have been rejected by the authorities at the Home Office, and they 
have now practically retired from the board, and left the business 
almost entirely in the hands of its present noble chairman and the 
net-fishing interests. Conciliatory and anxious for the preservation 
of the river as the noble chairman unquestionably is, he shares no 
feelings in common with ‘ Rebecca’ and her daughters, and there is 
little chance of any offer of mediation or concession coming from the 
board. 

Can nothing be done to stem this evil torrent, which disgraces so 
fair a district ? Will not a Liberal Government, for whom Wales has 
shown so noble a devotion, come forward and legislate beneficially ? 


R. D. Green PRIcE. 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE DE DIDEROT. 
LE DERNIER MOT DUN MATERIALISTE} 





La philosophie de Diderot, qui avait été négligée et dédaignée peu- 
dant un assez long cours de temps, a repris une grande faveur depuis 
quelques années, par suite de ses affinités avec les tendances pré- 
dominantes de la philosophie contemporaine. On peut dire que 
Diderot, en effet, a été l’un des précurseurs de cette philosophie. 
Beaucoup d’idées répandues aujourd’hui et développées avec éciat 
par les maitres modernes se trouvent en germe dans ses ceuvres. 
C’était en effet un des esprits les plus suggestifs que l'on pat trouver 
de son temps. Ne lui demandez pas des ceuvres méditées, composées 
avec art, écrites avec gout, liées dans toutes leurs parties: rien chez 
lui ne vient 4 maturité; tout est jeté avec profusion, mais sans 
ordre et sans régle. Ce ne sont jamais que des fragments, des lueurs 
éclatantes, mais passagéres, d’admirables improvisations: mais tout 
ce qui est raisonnement suivi, liaison d’idées, enchainement systéma- 
tique de propositions, enfin construction réguliére et équilibrée, est 
chose inconnue pour cet esprit fumeux ot tout est sans cesse a 
Yétat de bouillonnement et de fermentation. Diderot, malgré 
d’éminentes qualités qui approchent du génie, n’a donc pas laissé de 
chef-d’ceuvre ; quoique plus riche en idées peut-étre que Voltaire et 
Rousseau, il ne peut étre nommé qu’aprés eux parmi les grands 
hommes du siécle; et 4 plus forte raison n’égale-t-il pas Montes- 
quieu et Buffon. C’est un sublime improvisateur; telle est lidée 
que s’en sont toujours faite ses juges les plus sympathiques et les 
plus éclairés; et la nouvelle édition de ses ceuvres, la plus compléte 
de toutes, ne modifiera en rien, nous le croyons, cette opinion. 

Cette édition se distingue de toutes les précédentes par la publi- 
cation de piéces inédites qui ont été recueillies dans les papiers de 
Diderot restés en Russie 4 la Bibliothéque de l’Ermitage. On sait 
en effet que Diderot, appelé par la grande Catherine 4 St.-Péters- 
bourg, y resta quelques années, et qu’il y avait laissé nombre de 
travaux écrits par lui pendant cette période. Ce sont ces travaux 

1 Cuvres complétes de Diderot, revues sur les éditions originales et sur les 


manuscrits inédits, conservés 4 la Bibliothéque de l’Ermitage, avec notices, notes, 
table analytique, par J. Assezat, chez Garnier fréres, Paris 1875, 20 volumes in-8. 
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qui ont été collationnés avec soin et ajoutés par le nouvel éditeur 4 
toutes lesfceuvres déja connues. En outre, depuis 182], date de la 
derniére édition de Diderot, des suppléments partiels assez importants 
avaient été publiés séparément; et il était urgent de les incorporer 
aux ceuvres complétes. Enfin, comme il y avait lieu de craindre 
que, dans les éditions antérieures, comme il arrive souvent, le texte 
n’ait été altéré, le nouvel éditeur a confronté ce texte, toutes les fois 
que cela a été possible, avec le texte des éditions originales données 
par Diderot lui-méme. C’est donc, on peut le dire, l’édition défini- 
tive de Diderot que le public a aujourd’hui entre les mains. Cette 
édition nous est une occasion naturelle de remettre en lumiére 
quelques-unes des pensées les plus importantes d’un auteur si célébre 
et cependant si peu lu. Nous croyons qu'il est permis, sans trop 
forcer les choses, de distinguer, dans la philosophie de Diderot, trois 
périodes oi elle se présente sous des aspects assez différents. Dans 
la premiére, il n’est encore qu’un déiste ; il s’attaque seulement au 
Christianisme ; mais il défend, et nous le croyons avec sincérité, le 
principe de la religion naturelle. Dans la seconde, il est devenu 
tout entier lui-méme; il arbore le drapeau du matérialisme, mais 
d’un matérialisme singulier, aux tendances panthéistiques ; enfin, dans 
une derniére période, il semble qu'il soit amené 4 un commencement 
de réaction contre le matérialisme; au moins s’en sépare-t-il trés- 
décidément au point de vue moral; et il se rapproche, pour les ten- 
dances, des moralistes de l’école écossaise. 

Cest surtout cette troisiéme phase de la philosophie de Diderot 
que nous voudrions faire connaitre d’aprés les documents nouveaux : 
nous devons seulement rappeler les traits essentiels de la doctrine de 
notre auteur, telle qu’elle résulte de ses écrits antérieurs, et notam- 
ment des deux principaux: L’interprétation de la nature et le Réve 
de d’Alembert. Cette philosophie est généralement caractérisée par 
le nom de matérialisme, et Diderot est regardé par tous comme le 
coryphée du matérialisme au XVIII° siécle. On ne peut dire sans 
doute que cette qualification soit inexacte; mais il faut reconnaitre 
en méme temps que c’est un matérialisme original et assez différent 
de ce que l’on appelle d’ordinaire de ce nom. Le vrai type en effet 
du matérialisme, c’est l’atomisme de Démocrite et d’Epicure: c’est 
Yhypothése que tous les changements de l’univers sont dus 4 la ren- 
contre et 4 la combinaison des molécules primordiales dont les pro- 
priétés essentielles sont l’étendue et la solidité. Faire naitre l’ordre 
de l’univers de la rencontre fortuite des atomes, et expliquer la sensi- 
bilité de la pensée par la mixtion et la combinaison de ces atomes, 
voila le vrai matérialisme, et méme, 4 parler rigoureusement, la seule 
doctrine qui puisse étre appelée de ce nom: car pour étre matéria- 
liste, il faut évidemment ramener toutes choses 4 la matiére ; mais 
il faut alors qu’elle soit définie, et réduite aux qualités qui sont le 
propre de tous les corps, par conséquent aux propriétés physiques 
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et mécaniques. Si au contraire on commence par placer dans la 
matiére les qualités propres 4 l’esprit, on peut se demander si cette 
hypothése ne ressemble pas au spiritualisme autant et plus peut-étre 
qu’au matérialisme: or c’est 14, nous lallons voir, la philosophie 
propre de Diderot. 

Cette doctrine sur l’essence de la matiére est au fond celle que 
Maupertuis, sous le’ nom du ‘Docteur Baumann,’ avait exposé dans 
une thése écrite en latin, et qu’il a depuis publiée en frangais sous le 
titre de Syst2me de la Nature.2 Dans ce travail, Maupertuis com- 
battait la théorie des atomes, celle des natures plastiques, celle des 
archées et enfin celle de l’emboitement des germes ; et il substituait 
4 toutes ces hypothéses celle d’une sensibilité essentielle 4 la matiére. 
Il attribuait aux molécules primordiales le désir, l’aversion, la mé- 
moire, l’intelligence, ‘en un mot, toutes les qualités que nous recon- 
naissons dans les animaux, que les anciens comprenaient sous le nom 
d’ame sensitive, et que le docteur Baumann admet, proportion gardée 
des formes et des masses, dans les particules les plus petites de la 
matiére comme dans le plus gros animal.’ Diderot fait quelques 
réserves sur cette hypothése; mais elles nous semblent plus appa- 
rentes que réelles, et sont plutot des précautions que des objections. 
Il y voit des périls pour l’existence de Dieu et l’existence de l’ame ; 
mais ces deux questions mises 4 part peut-étre par simple prudence, 
il accepte au fond l’hypothése tout en cherchant 4 l’atténuer. I] ne 
fallait pas, suivant lui, se précipiter dans l’espéce de matérialisme le 
plus séduisant en attribuant aux molécules organiques le désir, 
Yaversion, le sentiment et la pensée. [I] fallait se contenter de sup- 
poser une sensibilité mille fois moindre que celle que le Tout-Puis- 
sant a accordée aux animaux les plus voisins de la matiére morte. 
En vertu de cette ‘sensibilité sourde,’ Diderot suppose que chaque 
molécule, sollicitée par ‘une inquiétude automate,’ cherche 4 se 
procurer la situation la plus commode de toutes, comme fait l’animal 
dans le sommeil; il eit défini l’'animal un ‘systéme de molécules 
organiques qui, par l’impulsion d’une sensation semblable 4 un 
toucher obtus, se sont combinées, jusqu’a ce que chacune ait ren- 
contré la place la plus convenable 4 sa figure et 4 son repos.’ II est 
difficile de déméler la différence qu’il y aurait entre un tel systéme 
et celui de Maupertuis. Celui-ci n’entendait certainement pas que 
les atomes possédassent les mémes facultés que les animaux supérieurs ; 
il n’aurait pas chicané sur le degré, et sans doute il ne se serait pas 
refusé 4 admettre que la sensibilité qu’il prétait aux molécules est 
‘mille fois moindre’ que celle du moindre animalcule; car le degré 
ne fait rien 4 l’affaire. Diderot ne se sépare donc de Maupertuis 
qu’en apparence: au fond il lui emprunte son hypothése, en ne la 
modifiant que dans la forme. Si nous essayons de remonter 4 l’origine 
de cette hypothése, il est facile de voir qu’elle dérive directement de 
2 Guvres de Maupertuis, tom, 2, 
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la monadologie de Leibniz. Maupertuis était le président de 1’Aca- 
démie de Berlin, fondée par Leibniz; or cette Académie était le 
centre du monadisme leibnizien. Maupertuis lui-méme, sur bien 
des points (par exemple sur le principe de la moindre action), se 
rattache directement aux Leibnizianisme. Or, on sait que Leibniz 
définissait la substance ‘ce qui est capable d’action,’ et il y recon- 
naissait deux attributs fondamentaux, /appétit ét la perception. II 
suffisait de supprimer lattribut de l’étendue pour que de telles 
substances simples, actives par essence, perceptives et appétitives, 
fussent de véritables Ames; et Leibniz disait en effet qu’elles sont 
‘analogues 4 nos ames.’ C’est ce systéme que Maupertuis avait 
développé et que Diderot lui emprunta comme ‘le matérialisme le 
plus séduisant.’ Mais on peut se demander encore une fois si un tel 
systéme ne mériterait pas plutdt le nom d’ultra-spiritualisme, puis- 
qu’au lieu de faire l’esprit analogue 4 la matiére, comme les atomistes, 
il représente au contraire la matiére comme analogue 4 l’esprit. 

Dans le Réve de d Alembert, Diderot a repris en son propre nom 
et soutenu hardiment l’hypothése d’une sensibilité essentielle 4 la 
matiére ; il y expose une sorte de panthéisme vitaliste et hylozoiste qui 
se rapprocherait plus de la philosophie stoicienne que de la philosophie 
épicurienne. ‘Il n’y a plus qu’une substance dans l’univers, dans 
Vhomme et dans l’animal. La serinette est de bois;? homme est 
de chair; le serin est de chair; le musicien est d’une chair diverse- 
ment organisée; mais l’un et l’antre ont une méme origine, une 
méme formation, une méme fin.’ D’Alembert objecte que si la sen- 
sibilité est essentielle 4 la matiére, il faut que la pierre sente. 
* Pourquoi non?’ répond Diderot. Il prétend qu’on fait ‘du marbre 
avec de la chair, et de la chair avec du marbre,’ en broyant le 
marbre, en le mettant en poussiére, en l’incorporant 4 une terre 
végétale.' Il distingue une ‘sensibilité active,’ celle des étres vivants, 
et une ‘ sensibilité inerte,’ celle de la matiére morte. Enfin il con- 
clut que ‘depuis l’éléphant jusqu’au puceron, depuis le puceron 
jusqu’a la molécule sensible et vivante, l’origine de tout, pas un point 
dans la nature entiére qui ne souffre ou qui ne jouisse.’ Toutes ces 
propositions étaient déja implicitement contenues dans le livre de 
UInterprétation de la nature. Mais ici Diderot creuse plus avant 
que n’avait fait Maupertuis, et qu’il n’avait fait lui-méme dans le 
livre précédent: il se sépare nettement de la doctrine monadiste. 
Cette doctrine en effet consiste 4 donner 4 l’individu une valeur 
substantielle, et 4 réduire les corps 4 des substances simples douées 
chacune de caractéres propres et individuels. Si on admet de telles 
substances, on admet par 14 méme des Ames; et l’ame humaine n’est 
qu’une de ces substances, douée de la faculté de réfléchir et de se 
replier sur elle-méme. Diderot est entiérement opposé 4 cette 


% Diderot vient de comparer l’organisme vivant 4 un instrument de musique. 
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doctrine. Pour lui, il n’y a point d’individu. ‘ Que voulez-vous dire 
avec vos individus? Il n’y ena pas; non, il n’yenapas. Ilnya 
qu’un seul grand individu: c’est le tout. Dans ce tout, comme dans 
une machine, comme dans un animal quelconque, il y a une partie 
que vous appelez telle ou telle; mais quand vous donnez le nom 
@individu 4 cette partie du tout, c’est par un concept aussi faux que 
si, dans un oiseau, vous donniez le nom d’individu 4 Vaile, 4 une 
plume de I’aile.’ S'il n’y a pas d’individu méme corporel, 4 plus 
forte raison n’y a-t-il pas d’individu spirituel. L’ame est inutile: 
‘Vous en voulez,’ dit d'Alembert, ‘4 la distinction des deux sub- 
stances?’ ‘Je ne m’en cache pas, répond Diderot. ‘Cependant ne 
faut-il pas un entendement, distinct de V’instrument dont il se sert ? 
Non, il faut seulement distinguer l’instrument philosophe de l’instru- 
ment clavecin. L/’instrument philosophe est sensible; il est 4 la fois 
le musicien et l’instrument. Nous sommes des instruments doués de 
sensibilité et de mémoire.’ ‘ Mais,’ dit d’Alembert, ‘ la sensibilité est 
une qualité simple, et incompatible avec un sujet, un suppot divisible. 
‘Galimatias!’ répond Diderot. ‘Ne voyez-vous pas que toutes les 
qualités sont essentiellement indivisibles? Il n’y a ni plus ni moins 
dimpénétrabilité; il y a la moitié d’un corps rond, mais non la 
moitié de la rondeur.’? Enfin Diderot, qui ne se soucie pas beaucoup 
de conséquence et de cohérence, invoque ‘l’indivisibilité de l’atome,’ 
quoiqu’il n’admette pas d’individus. Ce n’est pas ici le lieu de 
discuter toutes ces idées ; disons seulement que Diderot ne va pas au 
fond de la difficulté: cette difficulté est que la rondeur et l’impéné- 
trabilité ne se pergoivent pas elles-mémes, n’ont pas conscience 
d’elles-mémes: leur unité vient de la pensée qui les pense; mais 
dou vient l’unité de la pensée qui se pense elle-méme? Diderot 
croit expliquer ce fait par la mémoire: mais comment deux idées 
sont-elles 4 la fois présentes 4 l’esprit, et celle que je pense actuelle- 
ment, et celle que j’ai pensée autrefois? Diderot nous dit que ‘la 
corde vibrante sensible oscille longtemps encore aprés qu’on l’a 
pincée, et qu’elle en fait frémir d’autres.’ On peut se demander si ce 
ne sont pas 1a de pures métaphores. 

Nous n’insisterons pas sur un des points les plus curieux de cette 
philosophie, qui a été récemment mis en lumiére par un savant 
francais avec un grand talent, 4 savoir le transformisme de Diderot.‘ 
Il est bien certain, d’aprés les textes cités par M. Caro, que le véri- 
table ancétre du transformisme en France n’est ni Lamarck, ni 
Robinet, comme on I’a dit, mais Diderot. C'est lui qui a dit le pre- 
mier qu’il n’y a jamais eu qu’ ‘un seul animal,’ et que la nature 
entiére n’est qu’ ‘un méme phénoméne transformé.’ C’est encore la 
un trait original et supérieur qui distingue son matérialisme de celui 
de ses contemporains. Il n’attribue pas la production des étres de 


4 Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 Octobre 1879, ‘ De l’Idée transformiste dans Diderot ’ 
par E. Caro. 
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la nature 4 de simples combinaisons extérieures. [I] voit dans l’uni- 
vers entier, comme les stoiciens, un étre vivant qui a en lui-méme 
le principe de son développement. Ce systéme est moins matéria- 
lisme que spiritualisme. C’est une sorte de vitalisme universe] 
trés supérieur au fortwitisme (s'il est permis d’ainsi parler) des 
anciens atomistes 

Non-seulement le matérialisme de Diderot est d’un ordre supé- 
rieur 4 celui de son temps, mais nous allons voir que lui-méme (et 
c’est un des résultats les plus nouveaux de la publication récente) 
semble s’étre éloigné plus tard de son propre point de vue, et qu’a la 
fin de sa vie, provoqué par les excés de ses propres opinions, et en 
particulier par le livre plat et superficiel d’Helvétius, il avait fait un 
mouvement en arriére, et élevé lui-méme des doutes et des objections 
contre le principe et les conséquences du matérialisme. C’est ce qui 
ressort de sa Réfutation de louvrage @ Helvétius intitulé THomme, 
réfutation écrite en 1773 ou 1774. Résumons les principaux points 
de cette curieuse réfutation. 

Helvétius avait posé ce principe, d’ot dérive toute la psychologie 
matérialiste: sentir, cest penser. Ce principe avait déja été l’objet 
dune forte et pénétrante discussion de J.-J. Rousseau dans le 
Vicaire savoyard. Diderot parait incliner vers l’opinion de 
Rousseau, et se sépare de celle d’Helvétius: ‘Sentir, c'est juger,’ 
dit-il. Cette assertion, comme elle est exprimée, ne me parait pas 
rigoureusement vraie. Le stupide sent, mais peut-étre ne juge-t-il 
pas. L’étre totalement privé de mémoire sent, mais peut-étre ne juge- 
t-il pas: le jugement suppose la comparaison de deux idées. Diderot 
voit trés-bien le neeud de la question: c’est de savoir ‘ comment 
nous avons deux idées présentes 4 la fois; ou comment, ne les ayant 
pas présentes, cependant nous les comparons.’ Tout le dix-huitiéme 
siécle, sur les traces de Condillac, avait expliqué jusque 1a toutes les 
opérations intellectuelles comme des transformations de la sensation ; 
et l’on peut dire que Diderot lui-méme dans ses écrits matérialistes 
avait admis implicitement cette doctrine. Ici au contraire, il s’en 
sépare décidément, ou du moins il éléve contre elle les doutes les 
plus sérieux. Il affirme que cette doctrine ‘convient 4 l’animal 
plutét qu’ Vhomme.’ II insiste sur le caractére hypothétique de ces 
transformations arbitraires: ‘ Passer brusquement de la sensibilité 
physique, c’est-d-dire de ce que je ne suis pas une plante, une pierre, 
un métal, 4 amour du bonheur, de l’amour du bonheur 4 l’intérét, 
de l’intérét 4 l’attention, de. l’attention 4 la comparaison des idées; 
je ne saurais m’accommoder de ces généralités-la ; je suis homme, 
et il me faut des causes propres 4 homme.’ Ces doutes ne portent 
encore que sur le principe de la psychologie sensualiste. Voici qui 
va plus loin, et qui touche jusqu’au matérialisme méme: ‘ J’esti- 
merai davantage,’ dit-il, ‘celui qui par l’expérience ou l’observation 
démontrera rigoureusement que la sensibilité physique appartient 
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aussi-essentiellement 4 la matiére que l’impénétrabilité, ou qui la 
déduira sans réplique de organisation.’ Il montre les difficultés 
des deux hypothéses : d’une part en effet ‘il faut convenir que U’orga- 
nisation, c’est-a-dire la coordination des parties inertes, ne méne 
point du tout a la sensibilité.’ D’autre part, ‘la sensibilité générale 
des molécules n'est qu'une supposition qui tire toute sa force des dif- 
ficultés dont elle débarrasse : ce qui ne suffit pas en bonne philosophie.’ 
Ainsi cette hypothése que Diderot avait avancée déja aprés Mauper- 
tuis, dans I’ Interprétation de la nature, et qu'il avait développée si 
hardiment dans le Réve de dAlembert, n’est plus pour lui qu’une 
supposition arbitraire pour se débarrasser des difficultés, ce qui ne 
suffit pas en bonne philosophie. N’oublions pas d’ailleurs que l’autre 
hypothése, celle qui fait naitre la sensibilité de l’organisation, a tou- 
jours paru inadmissible 4 Diderot, et qu’elle ne peut lui étre imputée. 
Enfin, lors méme qu’on admettrait cette proposition d’une sensibilité 
essentielle 4 la matiére, ce serait encore, nous l’avons vu, une ques- 
tion de savoir si cette proposition elle-méme serait un aveu de maté- 
rialisme, ou si elle ne serait pas plutot le renversement méme du 
matérialisme. 

C’est encore s’éloigner du matérialisme que de distinguer, comme 
fait Diderot dans ce dernier écrit, la condition et la cause presque 
dans les mémes termes que l’ont fait Platon, Aristote, et Leibniz. 
Helvétius disait : ‘ La sensibilité physique est la cawse wnique de nos 
actions et de nos pensées.’ Diderot répond: ‘ Condition primitive, 
cela est incontestable; mais la cause, la cause unique, cest ce qui 
me semble presque aussi évidemment faux.’ L’exemple qu'il choisit 
pour prouver cette distinction, rappelle celui de Socrate dans le 
Phédon: ‘11 faut que je marche pour aller rue St. Anne, causer avec 
un certain philosophe que j’aime ; mais n’y vais-je que parce que j’ai 
des pieds? Ces actions sont sans doute réductibles en derniére 
analyse 4 la sensibilité physique, mais comme condition, mais non 
comme cause, but, ou motif.’ Crest tout a fait dans le méme sens, 
et presque dans les mémes termes, que Socrate disait : 


N’est-ce pas comme si quelqu’un disait: tout ce que Socrate fait, il le fait avec 
intelligence, et qu’ensuite, voulant rendre raison de chaque chose que je fais, dirait 
qu’aujourdhui, par exemple, je suis ici assis sur mon lit, parce que mon corps est 
composé d’os et de nerfs; que les os, étant durs et solides, sont séparés par des 
jointures, et que les muscles lient les os avec les chairs, et la peau qui les renferme 
et les embrasse les uns et les autres . . . ; ou bien encore, c’est comme si, pour 
expliquer la cause de notre entretien, il la cherchait dans le son de la voix, dans 
Yair, dans l’éme, et dans mille autre choses semblables, sans songer & parler de la 
véritable cause ; savoir, que les Athéniens ayant jugé qu'il était mieux de me con- 
damner, j'ai trouvé aussi qu'il était mieux d’étre assis sur ce lit et d’attendre 
tranquillement la peine qu’ils m’ont imposée ; car je vous jure que depuis longtemps 
ces muscles et ces os seraient 4 Mégare ou en Béotie, si j’avais cru que cela fat 
mieux, et si je n’avais pensé que cela fat plus juste et plus beau de rester ici pour 
subir la peine & laquelle la patrie m’a condamné, que de m’échapper et de m’enfuir 
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comme un esclave. Mais il est trop ridicule de donner ces raisons-la . . . autre 
chose est la cause, et autre chose ce sans quot la cause ne seratt jamais cause. 


Diderot revient avec insistance sur cette distinction fondamentale 
de la condition et de la cause: ‘Je vous contredis, donc j’existe; 
fort bien; mais: je vous contredis parce que j’existe, cela n’est pas ; 
pas plus que: il faut un pistolet pour faire sauter la cervelle; donc 
je fais sauter la cervelle parce que j’ai un pistolet. . . Il faut une 
scie pour scier; mais il n’a pas vu qu’on ne sciait pas par la raison 
qu’on avait une scie.’ 

Sans doute, il faut se garder de rien exagérer, et de préter ici 4 
Diderot plus de spiritualisme qu'il n’en a; car le fond de son objec- 
tion est qu’Helvétius a attaché trop dimportance aux sens externes, 
et pas assez a l’organe interne, 4 l’organe cérébral lui-méme : 


Il y acing sens; voila les cing témoins; mais le juge ou le rapporteur? Ilya 
un organe particulier, le cerveau, auquel les cing témoins font leur rapport, cet 
organe méritait bien un examen particulier. Il y a deux sortes de stupides: les 
uns le sont par des sens hébétés ; les autres, avec des sens exquis, par une mauvaise 
conformation du cerveau. C'est ou j’attends l’auteur qui a pris l’outil nécessaire 4 
l’ouvrage pour la raison de Y’ouvrier . . . Il y a cing sens excellents, mais la téte 
est mal organisée ; les témoins sont fidéles, mais le juge est corrompu. 


Il ne s’agirait donc, aprés tout, que d’opposer le cerveau aux sens 
externes; ce qui n’aurait, sans doute, rien de contraire 4 un matéria- 
lisme intelligent. Mais nous avons vu plus haut que Diderot croyait 
peu a l’explication de la sensibilité (et 4 fortiori de l’intelligence) 
par lorganisation, et préférait ’hypothése d’une sensibilité essentielle 
& la matiére ; et encore était-il tout prés de reconnaitre que c’était 
la une supposition gratuite. On voit 4 combien peu se réduisait en 
définitive son matérialisme. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, d’ailleurs, et quelle que fat l’essence de ce qu’il 
appelait la raison, l’dme, il Yopposait, comme |’ont fait Aristote ou 
Bossuet, 4 la sensibilité physique en termes des plus explicites : 


Pourquoi ’homme est-il perfectible? (dit-il), et pourquoi l’animal ne I’est-il 
pas P—L/animal ne l’est pas parce que sa raison, s'il en a une, est dominée par un 
seul despote qui le subjugue. Toute l'dme du chien est au bout de son nez. Toute 
lime de Vaigle est dans son ceil; l’éme de la taupe est dans son oreille. Mais il 
n’en est pas ainsi de l'homme. II est entre ses sens une telle harmonie qu’aucun ne 
prédomine assez sur les autres pour donner la loi & son entendement: c’est son 
entendement au contraire ou l’organe de sa raison qui est le plus fort. C'est un 
juge qui n’est ni corrompu, ni subjugué par aucun des témoins; il conserve toute 
son autorité, et il en use pour se perfectionner. 


Diderot se demande ce qui arriverait si ’homme était réduit a 
n’étre autre chose qu’ ‘un ceil vivant ou une oreille vivante.’ Un tel 
étre serait-il capable de juger, de penser, de raisonner? ‘ Oui,’ dit 
Helvétius, ‘ car cette ceil vivant aurait de la mémoire.’ ‘ J’y consens,’ 
dit Diderot (conclusion déja trés large). ‘ S’il a de la mémoire,’ dit 
Helvétius, ‘il comparera ses sensations; il raisonnera.’ ‘ Oui,’ dit 
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Diderot, ‘mais comme le chien raisonne; moins encore.’ I] en est 
de méme des autres sens; et ‘homme d’Helvétius se réduira 4 la 
réunion de cinq consciences trés imparfaites.’ En un mot, ce qui 
manque 4 l’homme d’Helvétius, et ce que Diderot réclame avec pro- 
fondeur et sagacité, c’est lunité, le lien, le sensorium commune: 
‘Sans un correspondant et un juge commun de toutes les sensations, 
sans un organe commémoratif de tout ce qui nous arrive, l’instrument 
sensible et vivant de chaque sens aurait peut-étre une conscience 
momentanée de son existence, mais il n’y aurait certainement aucune 
conscience de l’animal ou de l’homme entier.’ Sans doute, Diderot 
veut parler ici d’un organe central ; mais cet organe central lui-méme 
nest-il pas composé d’organes? il leur faut donc un centre; et ce 
centre des centres sera encore lui-méme composé, et cela a l’infini, 
tant qu’on ne sera pas arrivé 4 un centre véritable, c’est-d-dire 4 une 
unité véritable, et non 4 une unité de composition. C'est ainsi que 
la critique d’Helvétius conduirait insensiblement Diderot, s'il suivait 
sa pensée jusqu’au bout, 4 des conclusions décidément spiritualistes ou 
idéalistes. 

Au reste, notre philosophe n’admet pas seulement un organe 
central; il en admet deux: l'un qui est le centre des idées, l’autre le 
centre des émotions. Le premier est le cerveau; le second est le 
diaphragme: Helvétius n’a étudié ni lun ni l’autre. Il y a cepen- 
dant deux sensibilités: l'une physique, propre 4 toutes les parties de 
Yanimal; l'autre propre au diaphragme: ‘C’est 1a le siége de toutes 
nos peines et de tous nos plaisirs: ses oscillations ou crispations sont 
plus ou moins fortes dans un étre que dans un autre; c’est elle qui 
caractérise les Ames pusillanimes et les Ames fortes ; la téte fait les 
hommes sages; le diaphragme les hommes compatissants et moraux.’ 
L’opposition de la téte et du diaphragme correspond pour Diderot a 
lopposition de l’esprit et du coeur. Ce qu'il reproche 4 Helvétius, 
c'est d’avoir ignoré ‘ ces deux grands ressorts de ’homme.’ Mais il 
oublie de se demander 4 lui-méme si ce sont 14 deux centres séparés 
et indépendants, et si l’un n’est pas subordonné 4 l'autre; dans le 
premier cas, il y aurait deux consciences distinctes; et ou serait alors 
ce qu’il appelle lui-méme ‘la conscience de homme entier ’ ? 

Il n’est donc pas douteux qu’en cherchant l’essence de Phomme 
non dans les sens externes, mais dans l’organisation intérieure, Diderot 
tend 4 s’%éloigner de plus en plus du matérialisme, méme lorsqu’il 
cherche encore dans les organes l’explication de la pensée et du sen- 
timent: car c’est s’éloigner du matérialisme que de se retirer du 
dehors au dedans. Signalons encore, dans le méme ordre d’idées, 
quelques points curieux et intéressants de cette critique. Helvétius, 
expliquant tout par le dehors, cherche une loi qui établisse un certain 
rapport entre la sensation et ce que nous appellerions aujourd’hui 
lexcitation, c’est-a-dire impression produite sur l’organe par une 
action externe. Voici, suivant Diderot, la loi proposée par Helvétius : 
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‘Un coup,’ dit-il, ‘ fait de la douleur 4 deux étres différents dans le 
rapport de deux 4 un; un coup double produira une douleur double 
dans |’un ou dans l’autre.’ Cette loi en supposerait d’abord une autre: 
c’est qu’un coup double produit sur chacun séparément une douleur 
double. Or, ce serait 14 un résultat contraire aux faits, s’il fallait 
s’en référer 4 la célébre loi (trés contestée d’ailleurs) connue sous le 
nom de Loi de Fechner. Suivant cette loi, en effet, la sensation ne 
croitrait pas comme |’excitation, mais comme le logarithme de l’exci- 
tation. Mais laissons de cété le rapport de la sensation 4 l’excitation 
dans chaque individu, et considérons le rapport des deux éléments 
dans deux individus différents. C’est ici que se présente l’objection 
de Diderot: il s’en faut de beaucoup, suivant lui, qu’il soit permis 
d’admettre comme une loi que la sensation soit toujours propor- 
tionnelle 4 l’impression : 


Qui vous a dit que le plaisir et la douleur soient dans le rapport constant des 
impressions? Un mouvement de joie s’excite dans deux étres par un récit; la 
suite du récit double l’impression dans I’un et dans l'autre; et voilé Jean qui rit de 
plus belle, et Pierre qui se trouve mal. Le plaisir s'est transformé en douleur ; la 
quantité qui était positive est devenue négative. Le coup simple les fait crier tous 
deux ; le coup double rend le cri de Yun plus aigu, et tue l’autre. On ne saurait 
accroitre & discrétion le plaisir et la douleur; le plaisir extréme se transforme en 
douleur ; l’extréme douleur améne le transport, le délire, l’insensibilité et la mort. 


C’est encore en faisant prédominer l’importance de l’organisation 
interne sur l’organisation externe, et du centre sur les parties, que 
Diderot oppose 4 Helvétius l’instinct propre dans les espéces animales, 
et la vocation spéciale et différente des individus parmi les hommes. 
Dans l’hypothése, en effet, du pur sensualisme, l’homme ou I|’animal 
ne serait qu’une table rase ; les individus dans l’humanité, comme les 
espéces animales, ne différeraient que par des accidents externes. 
De 1a cette opinion célébre d’Helvétius que toutes les intelligences 
sont égales, et ne différent que par l’éducation. Diderot poursuit 
cette doctrine par les arguments les plus nombreux et les plus 
décisifs. 

Il insiste d’abord sur le caractére spécifique de Vinstinct chez les 
animaux : 


On ne donne pas du nez 4 un lévrier: on ne donne pas la vitesse du lévrier 
au chien-couchant ; vous aurez beau faire: celui-ci gardera son nez, et celui-la 
gardera ses jambes. Pourquoi n’en serait-il pas de méme parmi les hommes? 
Pourquoi n’y aurait-il pas dans l’espéce humaine la méme variété d’individus que 
dans la race des chiens, pourquoi chacun n’aurait-il pas son allure et son gibier ? 


Helvétius veut tout rapporter aux circonstances extérieures, aux 
accidents de |’éducation, et, en dernier mot, au hasard. A ce compte 
V’éducation devrait tout faire: ‘Si je vous confie cinq cents enfants, 
combien nous rendrez-vous d’hommes de génie? Pourquoi pas cing 
cents?’ Helvétius cite comme exemple de hasard qui provoque la 
vocation, Vaucanson qui, enfermé par sa mére dans une cellule soli- 
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taire, n’avait pour se distraire qu’une horloge dont le balancier éveilla 
sa curiosité. Mais comment ce hasard a-t-il pu développer ce génie 
de la mécanique, si ce génie ne préexistait pas auparavant? ‘ Don- 
nez-moi la mére de Vaucanson, et je ne ferai pas davantage le fliteur 
automate. Envoyez-moi en exil, ou enfermez-moi 4 la Bastille, je 
n’en sortirai pas le Paradis perdu ala main.’ Suivant Helvétius, 
J.-J. Rousseau pouvait encore étre considéré comme un chef-d’couvre 
du hasard. Ce serait par hasard qu’ayant vu le programme proposé 
par l’Académie de Dijon sur l’influence morale des lettres et des arts, 
il avait regu de Diderot lui-méme, alors 4 la Bastille, la premiére 
impulsion qui devait décider de toute sa carriére d’écrivain. ‘ Mais,’ 
répond Diderot, ‘ Rousseau fit ce qu’il devait faire parce que c’était 
lui; j’aurais fait tout autre chose parce que c’était moi .. . si l’im- 
pertinente question de Dijon n’avait pas été posée, Rousseau eit-il 
été moins capable de faire son discours? on sut que Démosthéne 
était éloquent quand il edit parlé ; mais il l’était avant d’avoir ouvert 
la bouche.’ Helvétius confond donc encore ici l’occasion ou la con- 
dition accidentelle avec la cause essentielle. Un baril de poudre 
peut rester sans explosion si une étincelle ne vient l’enflammer. 
Mais ce n’est pas l’étincelle qui rend la poudre explosible. De plus, 
Yéducation et les hasards peuvent-ils rendre passionnés les hommes 
nés froids? On peut, par l’éducation, rendre les hommes bons ou 
méchants; on ne peut les rendre spirituels. ‘Un pére peut con- 
traindre son fils 4 une bonne action; mais il serait une béte féroce, 
sil lui disait: Maroufle, fais donc de Vesprit.’ Les idées, dit Hel- 
vétius, viennent de la mémoire. Fort bien; mais, la mémoire d’ou 
vient-elle? La mémoire, dit-on, peut dépendre d’une chute, d’un 
accident ? Oui; mais pourquoi pas aussi d’un organe naturellement 
vicié? Suivant Helvétius, on peut se faire 4 volonté, poéte, orateur 
ou peintre. Rien de plus faux: ‘On citerait 4 peine un seul homme 
(Michel Ange par exemple), qui ait su faire en méme temps un bon 
poéme et un beau tableau.’ Parmi les écrivains chacun a son style, 
s'il est original, et ne peut l’échanger contre le style de son voisin: 
‘Voici trois styles différents: celui-ci est simple, clair, sans figures, 
sans mouvement, sans couleur: c’est le style de d’Alembert et du 
géométre. Cet autre est large, majestueux, abondant, plein d’images ; 
cest celui de l’historien de la nature et de Buffon. Ce troisiéme est 
véhément, il touche, il trouble, il agite; il éléve ou calme les pas- 
sions: c’est celui du moraliste ou de Rousseau.’ Qui croira que 
d’Alembert pourrait, s’il le voulait, écrire comme Rousseau, et Rous- 
seau comme Buffon? Helvétius pousse le paradoxe jusqu’d soutenir 
qu’étre capable de comprendre une vérité, c’est étre capable de la 
découvrir. Or tous les hommes, suivant lui, sont capables, avec de 
étude, de comprendre le systéme de Newton. Ils pourraient donc 
Pavoir découvert. - Diderot conteste d’abord la mineure de ce raison- 
nement, 4 savoir que tous les hommes sont capables de comprendre 
Vout. IX.—No. 50. 3B 
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cértaines vérités: ‘ Pendant longtemps, il n’y eut que trois hommes en 
Europe capables de comprendre la géométrie de Descartes.’ Mais de 
plus, ‘ quelle assertion, grand Dieu! Inventer une chose ou l’entendre, 
et l’entendre avec un maitre, c’est la méme chose!’ Helvétius réduit 
tout au hasard. Cependant ‘ lorsqu’on demanda 4 Newton comment il 
avait découvert le systéme du monde, il ne répondit pas: par hasard ; 
mais: en y pensant toujours. Un autre aurait ajouté: et parce que 
e’était lui.’ On voit que Diderot est inépuisable et infatigable dans 
sa réfutation du célébre paradoxe d’Helvétius, 4 savoir l’égalité radicale 
des intelligences, paradoxe qui suppose que toutes les différences sont 
accidentelles. Diderot admet au contraire des innéités: il cherche 
la cause des différences en dedans et non au dehors; et en supposant 
que le matérialisme fat désintéressé dans la question et pat s’accom- 
moder d’une opinion aussi bien que de l’autre, au moins faudrait-il 
admettre qu’un matérialisme qui cherche l’explication du génie dans 
la constitution intime de l’organe le plus délicat et le plus subtil, est 
d’un ordre supérieur 4 celui qui raméne tout 4 des circonstances 
fortuites: car l’organisation uu moins est une cause, et le hasard n’en 
est pas une. Et d’ailleurs, le méme mode d’argumentation que 
Diderot emploie contre Helvétius pourrait étre poussé plus loin, et 
contre toute explication physique: car on peut tout aussi bien dire 
du cerveau ce qu’Helvétius dit des sens externes ou des circonstances 
fortuites, 4 savoir qu’il n’est que la condition, mais non la cause ultime 
des phénoménes de la pensée. 

Le point le plus important de la réfutation d’Helvétius, et par 
lequel Diderot s’éloigne le plus du matérialisme, c’est la discussion 
du paradoxe par lequel Diderot raméne 4 la sensibilité physique toutes 
les qualités morales et toutes les vertus. Ici c’est le cceur du philo- 
sophe qui se révolte ; c’est son Ame généreuse et passionnée qui prend 
parti contre une des conséquences les plus évidentes et les plus 
facheuses du systéme matérialiste. Il parle presque comme J.-J. 
Rousseau dans l’Hmile: ‘Que se propose celui qui sacrifie sa vie? 
Codrus et Décius allaient-ils ehercher quelque jouissance physique 
dans un sépulchre au fond d’un abime?’ Suivant Helvétius, le 
remords ne serait que ‘la prévoyance du mal physique auquel le 
crime découvert nous exposerait.’—‘ C’est la,’ répond Diderot, ‘le 
remords du scélérat.’ Mais n’en est-il pas un autre? Lors méme 
que le plaisir serait le but des actions, encore devrions-nous dis- 
tinguer ‘le plaisir et Vatiente du plaisir,’ distinction que faisait déja 
Epicure lui-méme. Le plaisir est tout physique; l’attente du plaisir 
est déja un phénoméne de tout autre ordre. ‘La maladie et la 
crainte de tomber malade sont-elles une méme chose? La faim est 
dans le gosier; la crainte de la faim est dans l’entendement.’ Helvé- 
tius disait brutalement. que pour le soldat qui va 4 la tranchée, l’écu 
de la solde est ‘ représentatif d’une pinte d’eau-de-vie.’ Diderot lui 
oppose l’exemple de ce soldat 4 qui l’on offrait cent louis pour trahir, 
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et) qui ‘répondait : ‘Mon capitaine, reprenez vos cent louis: cela ne 
ée fait pas pour de l’argent.’ A la plate et pauvre doctrine d’Helvé- 
tius, Diderot oppose l’enthousiasme du savant, du patriote, de ’homme 
religieux : 

Comment résoudrez-vous, en derniére analysé, sans un pitoyable abus de miots, 
ce’ généreux enthousiasme qui expose les hommes & Ia perte de leur liberté, de leur 
fortune, de leur honneur et de leur vie? Quel rapport entre l’héroisme insensé de 
quelques hommes religieux et les biens de ce monde? Ce n'est pas de s’enivrer de 
vins délicieux, de se plonzer dans un torrent de voluptés sensuelles; ils s’en passent 
ici, et n’en espérent pas la haut ; ce n’est pas de regorger de richesses; ils donnent 
ce qu'ils en ont. Voila ce qu'il faut expliquer. Quand on établit une loi générale, 
il faut qu’elle embrasse tous les phenoménes, et les actions de la sagesse et les écarts 
de la folie. 

Dans la doctrine d’Helvétius la plupart des régles de la morale 
s’expliquent par des conventions sociales. Diderot combat encore 
cette doctrine: ‘Qu’un sauvage,’ dit-il, ‘monte 4 un arbre pou 
eueillir des fruits, et qu’un autre sauvage survienne pour s’emparer 
de ses fruits, celui-ci ne s’enfuira-t-il pas avec son vol? Il me semble 
que, par sa fuite, il décélera la conscience de son injustice et qu'il 
s’avouera punissable; il me semble que le spolié s’indignera, pour- 
suivra le voleur, et aura conscience de l’injure qu’on lui aura faite. 
Le sauvage n’a pas de mots pour désigner le juste et l’injuste; il 
crie ; mais ce cri est-il vide de sens? N’est-ce que le cri de l’animal ?’ 
Entre ’homme et l’animal, il se peut que la seule loi soit la loi de la 
force: mais en est-il de méme d’homme 4 homme? ‘L’homme 
pense-t-il d’un lion qui l’attaque comme d’un tyran qui l’écrase? 
Non. Quelle différence met-il done entre ces deux malfaiteurs, si 
elle ne dérive pas de quelque prérogative naturelle, de quelque idée 
confuse de la justice? Mais si le persécuté a cette idée, pourquoi 
manquerait-elle au persécuteur ?’ 

On peut trouver que cette réfutation d’Helvétius n’est pas assez 
philosophique, qu’elle est ceuvre de sentiment, plus que d’analyse 
et de critique sévére. Lui-méme semble le dire: ‘Cet ouvrage 
m’attriste de tout, il m’6te mes plus douces illusions.’ Peu nous 
importe: car il ne s’agit pas ici pour nous de réfuter Helvétius: ce 
qui nous intéresse, c’est de voir Diderot se révolter 4 son tour contre 
les conséquences morales du matérialisme. C’est le méme sentiment 
qui a animé Rousseau dans le Vicaire savoyard, et qui lui avait fait 
écrire également un examen critique d’Helvétius. L’un et l’autre 
défendent la conscience et la morale du cceur contre le scepticisme 
moral: ‘ Je consens que le fort opprime le faible; ce que j’ai peine a 
concevoir, c’est qu'il n’ait ni la conscience de son injustice, ni le 
remords de son action. Fut-il un temps ot homme pit étre con- 
fondu avec la brute? Je ne le pense pas.’ Comme Rousseau, Diderot 
défend encore contre Helvétius le sentiment de la pitié. ‘ Pourquoi 
le cerf aux abois m’émeut-il?’ C’est 4 cause de la nouveauté du 
fait, dit Helvétius, Mais ‘la nouveauté surprend et ne touche pas. 
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Cette commisération est d’animal 4 animal: c’est une illusion rapide 
amenée par des symptémes de douleur communs 4 l’homme et 4 
Yanimal, et qui nous montre l’homme 4 la place d’un cerf.’ 

Tel est en substance cet écrit, composé de notes fragmentaires, et 
que l’on ne peut appeler un ouvrage, mais qui est trés important, 
parce qu’il parait étre le dernier écrit philosophique de auteur, et 
qu’il marque une phase nouvelle dans la doctrine de Diderot. On ne 
pourrait aller jusqu’d dire que c’est une rétractation et un désaveu : 
ce serait dépasser la vérité; mais c’est au moins un arrét, et un 
commencement de retour en arriére. I] est certain que les deux 
livres d’Helvétius, le livre de l’Esprit et le livre de Homme, ont été 
le point extréme et culminant du matérialisme au dix-huitiéme siécle. 
A partir de l’Emile, les idées opposées, réveillées par l’éloquence de 
Rousseau, ont repris la prépondérance. Rousseau, Turgot, Bernardin 
de St.-Pierre, et au début du siécle suivant Chateaubriand et Mme 
de Staél, voila le mouvement progressif qu’a suivi depuis cette 
époque l’opposition au matérialisme. Or, il est visible que, sans en 
avoir tout 4 fait conscience, Diderot a été entrainé un des premiers 
dans ce mouvement. I] y avait en lui un souffle et une vie qui 
débordaient au dela des limites étroites et des formules séches du 
matérialisme. S’il eit eu plus de science philosophique, plus de 
force de raisonnement, il eit été plus loin dans cette voie. Nul 
doute qu’une philosophie comme l’idéalisme allemand de notre siécle 
ne leit facilement conquis. Ce ne sera donc toujours qu’avec quel- 
ques réserves que l’on devra donner 4 Diderot la qualification de 
matérialiste, et en ajoutant que son matérialisme, s’il mérite ce nom, 
est d’un ordre supérieur 4 celui de d’Holbach, d’Helvétius, et de 
Lamettrie. C'est pourquoi Goethe, qui estimait si peu la philosophie 
francaise du dix-huitiéme siécle, a toujours mis 4 part la personne et 
le génie de Diderot. Il se reconnaissait en quelque sorte lui-méme 
dans cette nature enthousiaste et encyclopédique, passionnée 4 la fois 
pour les arts et pour les sciences, ivre de vie en tous sens. Ce qui 
manque cependant a Diderot pour étre Goethe, c’est l’art et la poésie. Il 
y a toujours en Diderot quelque chose de grossier et de sensuel qui 
ne lui permet pas de s’élever au premier rang: mais il est le premier 
des hommes de génie du second rang. Quelques admirateurs excessifs 
pourront trouver peut-étre encore ce jugement trop sévére: c’est 
jusqu’ici cependant celui qu’a porté la postérité; et nous ne croyons 
pas qu'il y ait lieu a le réviser. 

Pavut JANET. 





THE INCOMPATIBLES. 


Tue Irish Land Bill has not yet, at the moment when I write this, 
made its appearance, and it seems we are not to set eyes upon it until 
April isa week old. An additional paper on Irish affairs, even if the 
Land Bill could be discussed in it, is an offering which, perhaps, 
people may be expected to receive with weariness and terror rather 
than with a cheerful welcome. And above all, they may resent being 
troubled with a paper on these grave and sad affairs by an insignificant 
person, and one who has no special connexion with Ireland. 

But even the most insignificant Englishman, and the least con- 
nected with Ireland and things Irish, has a deep concern, surely, in 
the present temper and action of the Irish people towards England, 
and must be impelled to seek for the real explanation of them. We 
find ourselves, though conscious, as we assure one another, of nothing 
but goodwill to all the world—we find ourselves the object of a glowing, 
fierce, unexplained hatred on the part of the Irish. ‘The Liberal 
Ministry resolved,’ said one of our leading Liberal statesmen a few 
years ago, when the Irish Church Establishment was abolished, ‘the 
Liberal Ministry resolved to knit the hearts of the empire into one 
harmonious concord, and knitted they were accordingly.’ Knitted in- 
deed! The Irish people send members to our Parliament whose great 
recommendation with their constituencies is, says Miss O’Brien, that 
they are wolves ready to fly at the throat of England ; and more and 
more of these wolves, we are told, are likely to be sent over to us. 
These wolves ravin and destroy in the most savage and mortifying way; 
‘obstruct our business, lacerate our good name, deface our dignity, 
make our cherished fashions of government impossible and ridiculous. 
And then come eloquent rhetoricians, startling us with the prediction 
that Ireland will have either to be governed in future despotically, or 
to be given up. Even more alarming are certain grave and serious 
observers, who will not leave us even the cold comfort of the rheto- 
ricians’ alternative, but declare that Ireland is irresistibly drifting to 
a separation from us,and to an unhappy separation—a separation 
which will bring confusion and misery to Ireland, danger to us. 

For my part, I am entirely indisposed to believe the eloquent 
thetoricians who tell me that Ireland must either be governed as a 
Crown colony or must be given up. I am entirely indisposed to 
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believe the despondent observers who tell me that Ireland is irresis- 
tibly drifting to a separation, and a miserable separation, from England. 
I no more believe the eloquent rhetoricians than I should believe them 
if they prophesied to me that Scotland, Wales, or Cornwall would have 
either to be governed as Crown colonies or to be given up. I nomore 
believe the despondent observers than I should believe them if they 
assured me that Scotland, Wales, or Cornwall were irresistibly drifting 
to a miserable separation from England. No doubt Ireland presents 
many and great difficulties, and England has many and great faults and 
shortcomings. But after all the English people, with ‘its ancient and 
inbred piety, integrity, good nature, and good humour,’ has consider- 
able merits and has done considerable things in the world ;—in presence 
of such terrifying predictions and assurances as those which I have 
been just quoting, it. becomes right and necessary to say so. I refuse 
to believe that such a people is unequal to the task of blending Ireland 
with itself in the same way that Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall are 
blended with us, if it sets about the task seriously. 

True, there are difficulties. One of the greatest is to be found in 
our English habit of adopting a conventional account of things, satis- 
fying our own minds with it, and then imagining that it will satisfy 
other people’s minds also, and may really be relied on. Goethe, that 
sagest of critics, and moreover a great lover and admirer of England, 
noted this fault in us. ‘It is good in the English,’ says He, ‘that they 
are always for being practical in their dealing with things; aber sie 
sind Pedanten’—but they are pedants. Elsewhere he attributes this 
want of insight in the English, their acceptance of phrase and conven- 
tion and their trust in these, their pedantry in short, to the habits of 
their public life and to the reign amongst them of party spirit and 
party formulas. Burke supplies a remarkable confirmation of this 
account of the matter, when he complains of Parliament as being 
a place where it is ‘the business of a Minister still further to con- 
tract the narrowness of men’s ideas, to confirm inveterate prejudices, 
to inflame vulgar passions, and to abet all sorts of popular absurdities.’ 
The true explanation of any matter is therefore seldom come at by 
us, but we rest in that account of things which it suits our class, our 
party, our leaders, to adopt and to render current. We are pedants, 
as Goethe says; we adopt a version of things because we choose, not: 
because it really represents them; and we expect it to hold good 
because we wish that it may. 

But, ‘it is not your fond desire or mine,’ says Burke again, 
‘ that can alter the nature of things; by contending against which, what 
have we got, or shall ever get, but defeat and shame?’ We shall solve 
at last, I hope‘and believe, the difficulty which the state of Ireland 
presents to us. But we shall never solve it without first understanding 
it; and we shall never understand it while we pedantically accept 
whatever accounts of it happen to pass current with our class, or party 
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or leaders, and to be recommended by our fond desire and theirs. 
We must see the matter as it really stands, we must cease to ignore, 
and to try to set aside, the nature of things; ‘ by contending against 
which, what have we got, or shall ever get, but defeat and shame?’ 

Pedantry and conventionality, therefore, are dangerous when we 
are in difficulties ; and our habits of class and party action, and our 
ways of public discussion, tend to encourage pedantry and convention- 
ality inus. Now there are insignificant people, detached from classes 
and parties and their great movements, unclassed and unconsidered, 
but who are lovers of their country, of the humane life and of civili- 
sation, and therefore grievously distressed at the condition in which 
they see Ireland and Irish sentiment, and appalled at the prophecies 
they hear of the turn which things in Ireland must certainly take. 
Such persons—who after all, perhaps, are not so very few in number— 
may well desire to talk the case over one to another in their own quiet 
and simple way, without pedantry and conventionality, admitting 
unchallenged none of the phrases with which classes and parties 
are apt to settle matters, resolving to look things full in the face and 
let them pass for what they really are ; in order that they may ascertain 
whether there is any chance of comfort in store, or whether things 
are really as black and hopeless as we are told. The editor of this 
Review is a kind and charitable soul, and he is willing to make room, 
among his statesmen and generals, for an insignificant outsider who 
proposes only to talk to other insignificant outsiders like himself in a 
plain way, and to perish in the light, at any rate (if perish we must), 
and not in a cloud of pedantry. But we must take the benefit of 
our kind editor’s charity when we can, and he insists on extending it 
to us at this moment, when the Land Bill is not yet made known. 
However, it is possible that a knowledge of the Land Bill might 
not much help us; at all events, it is not essential to our purpose, 
which is to look fairly into the incompatibility, alleged to be incurable, 
between us and the Irish nation. 

Even to talk of the people inhabiting an island quite near to us, 
and which we have possessed ever since the twelfth century, as a 
distinct nation from ourselves, ought to seem strange and absurd to 
us ; as strange and absurd as to talk of tlie people inhabiting Brittany 
as a distinct nation from the French. However, we know but too 
well that the Irish consider themselves a distinct nation from us, and 
that some of their leaders, upon this ground, claim for them a parlia- 
ment, and even an army and navy, and a diplomacy, separate and 
distinct from ours. And this, again, ought to seem as strange and 
absurd as for Scotland or Wales or Cornwall to claim a parliament, an 
army and navy, and a diplomacy, distinct from ours; or as for 
Brittany or Provence to claim a parliament, an army and navy, and 
a diplomacy, distinct from those of France. However, it is a fact 
that for Ireland such claims are made, while for Scotland, Wales, 
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Cornwall, Brittany, and Provence, they are not. That is because 
Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall are really blended in national 
feeling with us, and Brittany and Provence with the rest of France. 
And it is well that people should come to understand and feel that it 
is quite incumbent ona nation to have its parts blended together in a 
common national feeling ; and that there is insecurity, and reason for 
mortification and humiliation, if they are not. At last this, at least, 
has been borne in upon the mind of the general public in England, 
which for a long while troubled itself not at all about the matter,— 
that it is a ground of insecurity to us, and a cause of mortification and 
humiliation, that we have so completely failed to attach Ireland. I 
remember when I was visiting schools’ in Alsace twenty years ago, I 
noticed a number of points in which questions of language end 
religion seemed to me likely to raise irritation against the French 
government, and to call forth in the people of Alsace the sense of 
their separate nationality. Yet all such irritating points were smoothed 
down by the power of a common national feeling with France ; and 
we all know how deeply German and Protestant Alsace regretted, and 
still regrets, the loss of her connexion with France Celtic and Catholic. 
Undoubtedly this does great honour to French civilisation and ite 
attractive forces. We, on the other hand, Germanic and Protestant 
England, we have utterly failed to attach Celtic and Catholic Ireland, 
although our language prevails there, and although we have no 
great counter-nationality on the borders of Ireland to compete with 
us for the possession of lier affections, as the French had Germany on 
the borders of Alsace. 

England holds Ireland, say the Irish, by means of conquest and 
confiscation. But almost all countries have undergone conquest and 
confiscation ; and almost all property, if we go back far enough, has 
its source in these violent proceedings. People, however, go about 
their daily business, gradually things settle down, there is well-being 
and tolerable justice, prescription arises, and nobody talks about con- 
quest and confiscation any more. The Frankish conquest of France, 
the Norman conquest of England, came in this way, with time, to be 
no longer talked of, to be no longer even thought of. 

The seizure of Strasburg by France is an event belopging to 
modern history ; it was a violent and scandalous act, but it long ago 
ceased to stir resentment in a single Alsatian bosom. The English 
conquest of Ireland took place little more than a century after the 
Norman conquest of England. But in Ireland it did not happen 
that people went about their daily business, that their condition im- 
proved, that things settled down, that the country became peaceful 
and prosperous, and that gradually all remembrance of conquest and 
confiseation died out. On the contrary, the conquest had again and 
again to be renewed, the sense of prescription, the true security of all 
property, never arose. The angry memory of conquest and confisca- 
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tion, the ardour for revolt against them, continued to burn, and burns 
still; the present relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
offer only too much proof of it. 

But this is only saying over again that England has failed to 
attach Ireland. We must ask, then, what it is which makes things, 
after a conquest, settle peaceably down, what makes a sense of pre- 
scription arise, what makes property secure and blends the conquered 

ple into one nation with the conquered. Certainly we must put, 
as the first and chief causes, general well-being, and justice. Never 
mind how misery arises, whether by the fault of the conquered or by 
the fault of the conqueror, its very existence prevents the solid settle- 
ment of things, prevents the dying out of desires for revolt and 
change. Now let us consult the testimonies from Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the middle age had ended and the modern age had begun, 
down to the present time. First we have this picture of Irish misery 


by the poet Spenser :— 

Out of every corner of the woods and glens they came creeping forth upon 
their hands, for their legs could not bear them; they looked like anatomies of 
death, they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves; they did eat the dead 
carrions, happy where they could find them, yea, and one another soon after, 
insomuch as the very carcases they spared not to scrape out of their graves ; and if 
they found a plot of water-cresses or shamrocks there, they flocked as to a feast for 
the time, yet not able long to continue these withal ; that in short space there were 
none almost left. 


Then, a hundred and forty years later, we have another picture 
of Irish misery, a picture drawn by the terrible hand of Swift. He 
describes ‘the miserable dress and diet and dwelling of the people, 
the general desolation in most parts of the kingdom.’ He says :— 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great concern about the aged, 
diseased, or maimed poor ; but I am not in the least pain upon that matter, because 
it is very well known that they are every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, 
and filth and vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. 































And again :— 

I confess myself to be touched with a very sensible pleasure when I hear of a 
mortality in any country parish or village, where the wretches are forced to pay, 
for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes, treble the worth; brought up_to 
steal or beg, for want of work; to whom death would be the best thing to be 
wished for, on account both of themselves and the public. 








Next, after the lapse of a hundred and fifty years more, coming 
down to our own day, we have this sentence, strong and short, from 
Colonel Gordon :— 

The state of our fellow-countrymen in the south-west of Ireland is worse than 
that of any people in the world—let alone Europe. 






I say, where there is this misery going on for centuries after a 
eonquest, acquiescence in the conquest cannot take place; a sense of 
permanent settlement and of the possessors’ prescriptive title to their 
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property cannot spring up, the conquered cannot blend themselves 
into one nation with their conquerors. English opinion attributes 
Irish misery to the faults of the Irish themselves, to their insubordi- 
nation, to their idleness and improvidence, and to their Popish re- 
ligion. However the misery arises, there cannot, as I have already 
said, be fusion and forgetfulness of past violences and confiscations 
while it lasts.’ Still, if it is due to the faults of the Irish, it is in 
curing faults on their side that we have to seek the remedy, not in 
curing faults of our own. 

Undoubtedly the native Irish have the faults which we attribute 
to them and a good many more besides. Undoubtedly those Anglo- 
Irish, who lead them, too often superadd to the passionate unreason of 
the natives our own domestic hardness and narrow doggedness, and it 
makes a very unpleasant mixture. Undoubtedly it is not agreeable 
to have people offering to fly like wolves at your throat—these 
people knowing, at the same time, that you will not put out your full 
strength against them, and covering you on that account with all the 
more menace and contumely. England must often enough be disposed 
to answer such assailants gruffly, to vow that she will silence them 
once for all, and to ejaculate, as Cesar did when he threatened to 
silence the tribune Metellus: ‘And when I say this, young man, to 
say it is more trouble to me than to do it.’ Were there ever people, 
indeed, who so aggravated their own difficulties as the Irish people, 
so increased the labour and sorrow of him who toils to find a remedy 
forthem? ‘ Always ready to react against the despotism of fact,’— 
so their best friend among their French kinsmen describes them. 
*Poor brainsick creatures !’—a sterner critic among these kinsmen 
says—‘ poor brainsick creatures, distraught with misery and incurable 
ignorance ! by inflaming themselves against the English connexion, 
by refusing to blend their blood, their habits, their hopes, with those 
of the leading country, they are preparing for themselves a more 
miserable future than that of any other people in Europe.’ It seems 
as if this poor Celtic people were bent on making what one of its 
own poets has said of its heroes, hold good for ever: ‘ They went forth 
to the war, but they always fell.’ 

All this may be very true; but still we ought to know whether the 
faults and misery of the Irish are due solely to themselves, and all 
we can do is to hold down the poor brainsick creatures and punish 
them—which, to say the truth, we have done freely enough in the 
past ; or whether their state is due, in whole or in large part, to 
courses followed by ourselves, and not even yet discontinued by us 
altogether, in which it may be possible to make a change. 

Now, I imagine myself to be at present talking quietly to open- 
minded, unprejudiced, simple people, free from class spirit and party 
spirit, resolved to forswear self-delusion and make-believe, not to be 
pedants, but to see things as they really are. Such people will be 
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most anxious, as I too was anxious, on this question of the rights 
and wrongs of England’s dealings with Ireland, to put themselves in 

hands ; and if they find a guide whom they can thoroughly 
trust, they will not be restive or perverse with him; they will admit 
his authority frankly. Burke is here a guide whom we can thus trust. 
He is the greatest of English statesmen—the only one, it seems to 
me, who traces the reason of things in politics, and who enables us to 
trace it too. Compared with him, Fox is a brilliant and generous 
schoolboy, and Pitt is a schoolboy with a gift (such as even at school 
not unfrequently comes out) for direction and government. Burke 
was, moreover, a great Conservative statesman—Conservative in the 
best sense. On the French Revolution his utterances are not entirely 
those of the Burke of the best time, of the Burke of the American 
War. He was abundantly wise in condemning the crudity and 
tyrannousness of the revolutionary spirit ; still, there has to be added 
to Burke’s picture of the Revolution a side which he does not furnish ; 
we ought to supplement him as we read him, and sometimes to correct 
him. But on Ireland, which he knew thoroughly, he was always the 
Burke of the best time; he never varied; his hatred of Jacobinism 
did not here make him go back one hair’s breadth. ‘I am of the 
same opinion,’ he writes in 1797, the year in which he died, ‘to my 
last breath, which I entertained when my faculties were at the best.’ 
Mr. John Morley’s admirable biography has interested all of us afresh 
in Burke's life and genius; the Irish questions which now press upon 
us should make us seek out and read every essay, letter, and speech of 
Burke on the subject of Ireland. 

Burke is clear in the opinion that down to the end of his life, at 
any rate, Irish misery and discontent have been due more to English 
misgovernment than to Irish faults. ‘We found the people heretics 
and idolaters,’ he says ; ‘ we have, by way of improving their condition, 
rendered them slaves and beggars ; they remain in all the misfortune of 
their old errors, and all the superadded misery of their recent punish- 
ment.’ It is often alleged in England that the repeated confiscations 
of Irish lands, and even the Popery Laws themselves, were necessitated 
by the rebelliousness and intractableness of the Irish themselves ; the 
country could only be held down for England by a Protestant garrison, 
and through these severe means. Burke dissipates this flattering 
illusion. Even the Penal Code itself, he says, even ‘ the laws of that 
unparalleled code of oppression, were manifestly the effects of national 
hatred and scorn towards a conquered people, whom the victors 
delighted to trample upon, and were not at all afraid to provoke. 
They were not the effect of their fears, but of their security. They 
who carried on this system looked to the irresistible force of Great 
Britain for their support in their acts of power. They were quite 
certain that no complaints of the natives would be heard on this side 
of the water with any other sentiments than those of contempt and 
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indignation. In England, the double name of the complainant, 
Irish and Papist (it would be hard to say which singly was the most 
odious), shut up the hearts of every one against them. They were 
looked upon as a race of bigoted savages, who were a disgrace to 
human nature itself.’ 

And therefore, although Burke declared that ‘ hitherto the plan 
for the government of Ireland has been to sacrifice the civil prosperity 
of the nation to its religious improvement,’ yet he declared, also, that 
‘it is injustice, and not a mistaken conscience, that has been the 
principle of persecution.’ That ‘melancholy and invidious title,’ he 
says, ‘ the melancholy and unpleasant title of grantees of confiscation, 
is a favourite.’ The grantees do not even wish ‘ to let Time draw his 
oblivious veil over the unpleasant modes by which lordships and 
demesnes have been acquired in theirs and almost in all other countries 
upon earth.’ On the contrary, ‘they inform the public of Europe 
that their estates are made up of forfeitures and confiscations from the 
natives. They abandon all pretext of the general good of the com- 
munity. The Popery Laws were but part of a system for enabling 
the grantees of confiscation to hold Ireland without blending with the 
natives or reconciling them. The object of those laws, and their 
effect, was ‘ to reduce the Catholics of Ireland to a miserable populace, 
without property, without estimation, without education. They 
divided the nation into two distinct bodies, without common interest, 
sympathy, or connexion. One of these branches was to possess all 
the franchises, all the property, all the education; the other was to 
be composed of drawers of water and cutters of turf for them.’ 

In short, the mass of the Irish people were kept without well-being 
and without justice. Well might Burke adjure all concerned to ‘ reflect 
upon the possible consequences of keeping, in the heart of your country, 
a bank of discontent every hour accumulating, upon which every de- 
scription of seditious men may draw at pleasure.’ Well might he 
austerely answer that Bristol Philistine who remonstrated with them 
against making concessions to the Irish: ‘ Sir, it is proper to inform 
you that our measures must be healing.’! Well might he add, ‘ Their 
temper, too, must be managed, and their good affections cultivated.’ 
Burke hated Jacobinism, the angry and premature destruction of the 
existing order of things, even more than he hated Protestant ascen- 
dency ; but this, he remarked, led straight to the other. ‘If men are 
kept as being no better than half citizens for any length of time, they 
will be made whole Jacobins.’ ; 

In 1797 this great man died, without having convinced Parlia- 
ment or the nation of truths which he himself saw so clearly, and had 
seen all his life. In his very last years, while he was hailed as the 
grand defender of thrones and altars, while George the Third thanked 
him for his Reflections on the French Revolution, and while the 


! The italics are Burke’s own. 
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pook was lying on the table of every great house and every parsonage 
in England, he writes that as regards Ireland he is absolutely without 
influence, and that if any Irish official were known to share his views 
he would probably be dismissed. What an illustration of the truth 
of Goethe’s criticism on us: ‘ Their Parliamentary parties are great 
opposing forces which paralyse one another, and where the superior 
insight of an individual can hardly break through !’ 

Burke died three years before the Union. He left behind him two 
warnings, both of them full of truth, full of gravity. One is that 
concessions, sufficient if given in good time and at a particular con- 
juncture of events, become insufficient if deferred. The other is that 
concessions, extorted from embarrassment and fear, produce no grati- 
tude, and allay no resentment. ‘God forbid,’ he cries, ‘that our 
conduct should demonstrate to the world that Great Britain can in 
no instance whatsoever be brought to a sense of rational and equitable 
policy, but by coercion and force of arms.’ 

Burke thought, as every sane man must think, ‘ connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland essential to the welfare of both.’ He was 
for a Union. But he doubted whether the particular time of the 
dosing years of the last century was favourable fora Union. Mr. 
lecky, in his delightful book, The Leaders of Public Opinion m 
Ireland, expresses a like doubt. The restrictions on Irish trade 
had given to the Anglo-Irish and to the native Irish a joint interest 
adverse to Great Britain; they had acted together on behalf of 
Irish independence ; the beginnings of a common national feeling 
between them had sprung up. The Catholics had been admitted to 
vote for members of Parliament, and it seemed likely that they 
would soon be declared capable of sitting in Parliament. The 
Union came, and imported into the settlement of that matter a 
new personage, the British Philistine. For thirty years this per- 
sonage, of whose ideas George the Third was the faithful mouth- 
piece, delayed Catholic emancipation. Wesley wrote, Mr. Lecky 
tells us, against the withdrawal of the penal laws. At last, in 1829, 
the disabilities of Catholics were taken off,—but in dread of an in- 
surrection. A wise man might at that moment well have recalled 
Burke’s two warnings. What was done in 1829 could not have the 
sufficiency which in 1800 it might have had; what was yielded in 
dread of insurrection could not produce gratitude. 

Meanwhile Irish misery went on; there were loud complaints of 
the ‘grantees of confiscation,’ the landlords. Ministers replied, that 
the conduct of many landlords was deplorable, and that absenteeism 
was a great evil, but that nothing could be done against them, and that 
the sufferers must put their hopes in ‘ general sympathy.’ The people 
pullulated in the warm steam of their misery; famine and Fenian- 
ism appeared. Great further concessions have since been made—the 
abolition of tithes, the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, 
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the Land Act of 1870—but with respect to every one of them Burke's 
warnings hold good; they were given too late to produce the effect 
which they might have produced earlier, and they seemed to be given 
not from a desire to do justice, but from the apprehension of danger, 
Finally, we have to-day in parts of Ireland the misery to which 
Colonel Gordon bears witness; we have the wide-spread agitation 
respecting the land; we have the Irish people, if not yet ‘ whole 
Jacobins, as Burke said we were making them, at least in a fair way 
to become so. And to meet these things we have coercion and the 
promised Land Bill. 

For my part, I do not object, wherever I see disorder, to see 
coercion applied to it. And in Ireland there has been, and there is, 
much disorder. I do not agree with the orators of popular meetings, 
and I do not agree with some Liberals with whom I agree in general, 
I do not agree with them in objecting to apply coercion to Irish dis- 
order, or to any other. Tumultuously doing what one likes is the 
ideal of the populace; it is not mine. True, concessions have often 
been wrung from governments only by the fear of tumults and dis- 
turbances, but it is an unsafe way of winning them, and concessions 
so won, as Burke has shown us, are never lucky. Unswerving firmness 
in repressing disorder is always a government’s duty; so, too, is un- 
swerving firmness in redressing injustice. It will be said that we have 
often governments firm enough in repressing disorder, who, after re- 
pressing it, leave injustice still unredressed. True; but it is our 
business to train ourselves, and to train public opinion, to make 
governments do otherwise ; not to make governments irresolute in 
repressing disorder, but to make them resolute, also, :in redressing 
injustice. 

‘ Sir, it is proper to inform you that our measures must be heal- 
ing.’ We do not yet know what the new Land Bill will be. But 
we have the Land Act of 1870 before our eyes, and we are told that 
proceeding a good deal further upon the lines of that Act is what is 
intended. Will this be healing ?—that is the question. I confess 
that if one has no class or party interests to warp one, and jf one is 
resolved not to be a pedant but to look at things simply and naturally, 
it seems impossible to think so. 

The truth is, as every one who is honest with himself must per- 
ceive—the truth is, what is most needed, in dealing with the land in 
Ireland, is not to confer boons on all tenants, but to execute justice 
on bad landlords. Property is sacred, will be the instant reply ; the 
landlords, bad or good, have prescription in their favour. Property is 
sacred when it has prescription in its favour ; but the very point is, 
that in Ireland prescription has never properly arisen. There has 
been such lack of well-being and justice there, that things have 
never passed—at least they have never throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland passed—out of their first violent, confiscatory stage. 
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J shall never praise either confiscations or counter-confiscations,’ says 
Burke. A wise man will not approve the violences of a time of con- 
fiscation, but if things settle down, he would never think of proposing 
counter-confiscation as an atonement for these violences. It is far 
better that things should settle down and that the past should be 
forgotten. But here things have not settled down, and the harsh- 
ness, Vices, and neglect of many of the grantees of confiscation have 
been the main cause why they have not. ‘The law bears, and must 
bear, with the vices and follies of men, until they actually strike at 
the root of order.’ In general, the vices and follies of individual 
owners of property are borne with because they are scattered, single 
cases, and do not strike at the root of order. In Ireland, they repre- 
sent a system which has made peace and prosperity impossible, and 
which strikes at the root of order. Some good landlords there 
always were in Ireland; as a class they are said to be now good; 
certainly there are some who are excellent. But there are not a few, 
also, who are still very bad; and these keep alive in the Irish people 
the memory of old wrong, represent and continue, to the Irish mind, 
the old system. A government, by executing justice upon them, 
declares that it breaks with that system, and founds a state of 
things in which the good owners of property, now endangered along 
with the bad, will be safe, in which a real sense of prescription can 
take root, general well-being, that necessary condition precedent of 
Ireland’s cheerful acquiescence in the English connexion, may become 
possible, and the country can settle down. Such a measure would be 
a truly Conservative one, and every landowner who does his duty 
would find his security in it and ought to wish for it. A Commission 
should draw up a list of offenders, and an Act of Parliament should 
expropriate them without scruple. 

English landowners start with horror at such a proposal; but the 
truth is, in considering these questions of property and land, they are 
pedanis. They look without horror on the expropriation of the 
monastic orders by Henry the Eighth’s Parliament, and many of them 
are at this day great gainers by that transaction. Yet there is no 
reason at all why expropriating religious corporations, to give their 
lands to individuals, should not shock a man, but expropriating indi- 
vidual owners, to sell their lands in such manner as the State may 
think advisable, should shock him so greatly. The estates of 
teligious corporations, as such, are not, says the conservative Burke, 
severely but truly, ‘in worse hands than estates to the like amount 
in the hands of this earl or that squire, although it may be true that 
so many dogs and horses are not kept by the religious.’ But it wasal- 
leged that many monastic establishments, by their irregularities and 
vices, were a cause of public harm, struck at the root of order. The 
same thing may most certainly be said of too many Irish landlords at 
this day, with their harshness, vices, and neglect of duty. . Reason of ~ 
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State may be alleged for dealing with both. In the mode of dealing 
there can be no parallel. The monks were expropriated wholesale, good 
as well as bad, with little or no compensation ; of the landlords it ig 
proposed to expropriate only the worst, so as to found for the good ones 
security and prescription ; and the compensation assigned to the bad 
expropriated landlords by the English Parliament is sure to be not 
insufficient, rather it will be too ample. 

For the confiscations of the lands of the native Irish themselves, 
from Elizabeth’s time downwards, the plea of justification has been 
this: the reason of State, the plea that the faults of the Irish possessor 
‘struck at the root of order. The confiscations were continuous and 
severe ; they were carried on both by armed force and by legal chicane ; 
they were in excess of what the reason of State, even at the time, seemed 
to fair men to require. ‘ By English Acts of Parliament,’ says Burke, 
‘forced upon two reluctant kings, the lands of Ireland were put upto 
a mean and scandalous auction in every goldsmith’s shop in London; 
or chopped to pieces and cut into rations, to pay the soldiery of Crom- 
well.’ However, the justification was this, as I have said: the reason 
of State. The faults of the Irish possessor struck at the root of order, 
And if order and happiness had arisen under the new possessors, not a 
word more would ever have been heard about past confiscations. But 
order and happiness have not arisen under them ; a great part of the 
Irish people is in a chronic state of misery, discontent, and smouldering 
insurrection. To reconquer and chastise them is easy; but after 
you have chastised them, your eternal difficulty with them re- 
commences. I pass by the suggestion that the Irish people should be 
entirely extirpated ; no one can make it seriously. They must be 
brought to acquiescence in the English connexion by good treatment. 
The acquiescence has been prevented by the vices, harshness, and 
neglect of the grantees of confiscation ; and it never will arise, so long 
as there are many of these who prevent it by their vices, harsh- 
ness, and neglect still. Order will never strike root. The very same 
reason of State holds good, therefore, for expropriating them, which 
held good in their predecessors’ eyes, and in the eyes of English 
Parliaments, for expropriating the native Irish possessors. 

However, the expropriation of English or Anglo-Irish landlords is 
a thing from which English ministers will always avert their thoughts 
as long as they can, and another remedy for Irish discontent has been 
hit upon. It has been suggested, as every one knows, by the Ulster 
custom. In Ireland, the landlord has not been in the habit of doing 
for his farms what a landlord does for his farms in England ; and 
this, too, undoubtedly sprang out of the old system of rule on the 
part of the grantees of confiscation as if they were lords and masters 
simply, and not men having a joint interest with the tenant. ‘In 
Treland,’ says Burke, ‘the farms have neither dwelling-houses nor 
good offices; nor are the lands almost anywhere provided with fences 
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and communications. The landowner there never takes upon him, as 
it is usual in this kingdom, to supply all these conveniences, and to set 
down his tenant in what may be called a completely furnished farm. 
If the tenant will not do it, it is neverdone.’ And if the tenant did it, 
what was done was still the property of the landlord, and the tenant 
lost the benefit of it by losing his farm. But in Ulster, where the 
tenants were a strong race and Protestants, there arose a custom 
of compensating them for their improvements, and letting them sell 
the value which by their improvements they had added to the property. 
But a bad landlord could set the custom at defiance ; so the Land Act 
of 1870 regulated the custom, and gave the force of law to what had 
before possessed the force of custom only. And many people think 
that what ministers intend, is to develop considerably the principles and 
provisions of that Act—so considerably, indeed, as to guarantee to 
the tenants fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale; and to extend 
the operation of the Act, so developed, to the whole of Ireland. 

The new Bill is not before us, and I speak besides, as I perfectly 
well know and frankly avow, without special, local knowledge of Irish 
affairs. But a scheme such as that which has been indicated has 
inconveniences which are manifest, surely, to every one who uses 
his common sense, and is not hindered from using it freely by the 
obligation not to do what would be really effective, but still to do 
something. It is evident that ownership and tenure will thus be 
made quite a different thing in Ireland from that which they are in 
England, and in countries of our sort of civilisation generally, and 
this is surely a disadvantage. It is surely well to have plain deep 
common marks recognised everywhere, at least in all countries pos- 
sessing a common civilisation, as characterising ownership and as 
characterising tenancy, and to introduce as little of novel and fanciful 
complication here as possible. Above all this is desirable, one would 
think, with a people like the Irish, sanguine and imaginative, who, if 
they are told that tenancy means with them more than it means else- 
where, will be prone to make it mean yet more than you intend. 
It is surely a disadvantage, again, to put a formal compulsion 
on good landlords to do what they were accustomed to do willingly, 
and to deprive them of all freedom and credit in the transaction. 
And the bad landlord, the real creator of our difficulties, remains 
on the spot still, but partially tied and entirely irritated; it will 
be strange indeed, if plenty of occasions of war do not still arise 
between him and his tenant, and prevent the growth of a sense of 
reconcilement, pacification, and prescription. 

Landowners hate parting with their land, it is true; but it may 
be doubted whether for the landlord to assign a portion of land in 
absolute property to the tenant, in recompense for the improvements 
hitherto effected, and in future himself to undertake necessary im- 
provements, as an English landlord does, would not be a better, safer, 
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and more pacifying solution of tenant-right claims, than either the 
Act of 1870, or any Act proceeding upon the lines there laid down. 

However, there are many people who put their faith in the Land 
Act of 1870, properly developed, and extended to the whole of 
Ireland. Other people, again, put their faith in emigration, as the 
means of relieving the distressed districts, and that, they say, is all 
that is wanted. And if these remedies, either the Land Act singly, 
or emigration singly, or both of them together, prove to be sufficient, 
there is not a word more to be said. If Ireland settles down, if its 
present state of smothered revolt ceases, if misery goes out and well- 
being comes in, if a sense of the prescriptive right of the legal owner 
of land springs up, and a sense of acquiescence in the English con- 
nexion, there is not a word more to be said. What abstracted 
people may devise in their study, or may say in their little companies 
when they come together, will not be regarded. Attention it will 
then, indeed, not require, and it is never easy to procure attention for 
it, even when it requiresattention. English people live in classes and 
parties, English statesmen think of classes and parties in whatever they 
do. Burke himself, as I have said, on this question of Ireland which 
he had so made his own, Burke at the height of his fame, when men 
went to consult him, we are told, ‘as an oracle of God,’ Burke himself, 
detached from party and class, had no influence in directing matters, 
could effect nothing. ‘You have formed, he writes to a friend in 
Ireland who was unwilling to believe this, ‘you have formed to my 
person a flattering, yet in truth a very erroneous opinion of my 
power with those who direct the public measures. I never have been 
directly or indirectly consulted about anything that is done.’ 

No, the English are pedants, and will proceed in the ways of 
pedantry as long as they possibly can. They will not ask themselves 
what really meets the wants of a case, but they will ask what may 
be done without offending the prejudices of their classes and parties, 
and then they will agree to say to one another and to the world that 
this is what really meets the wants of the case, and that it is the only 
thing to be done. And ministers will always be prone to avoid 
facing difficulty seriously, and yet to do something and to put the 
best colour possible on that something ; and so ‘still further to con- 
tract,’ as Burke says, ‘the narrowness of men’s ideas, to confirm 
inveterate prejudices, and to abet all sorts of popular absurdities.’ But 
if a Land Act on the lines of that of 1870 fails to appease Ireland, or 
if emigration fails to prove a sufficient remedy, then quiet people who 
have accustomed themselves to consider the thing without pedantry 
and prejudice, may have the consolation of knowing that there is 
still something in reserve, still a resource which has not been tried, 
and which may be tried and succeed. Not only do we not exceed 
our duty towards Ireland in trying this resource, if necessary, but, 
until we try it, we have not even gone to the extent of our duty. 
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And when rhetoricians who seek to startle us, or despondent persons 
who seek to lighten their despondency by making us share it with 
them, when these come and tell us that in regard to Ireland we 
have only a choice between two desperate alternatives before us, or 
that we have nothing before us except ruin and confusion, then 
simple people, who have divested themselves of pedantry, may 
answer: ‘You forget that there is one remedy which you have 
never mentioned, and apparently never thought of. It has not 
occurred to you to try breaking visibly, and by a striking and 
solemn act, the expropriation of bad landlords, with your evil and 
oppressive past in Ireland. Perhaps your other remedies may suc- 
ceed if you add this remedy to them, though without it they can- 
not.’ And surely we insignificant people in our retirement may 
solace our minds with the imagination of right-minded and equitable 
Englishmen, men like the Lord Chief Justice of England, and Mr. 
Samuel Morley, and others whom one could easily name, acting as a 
Commission to draw up a list of the thoroughly bad landlords, 
representatives of the old evil system, and then bringing their list to 
London and saying: ‘Expropriate these, as the monks were expro- 
priated, by Act of Parliament.’ And since nothing is so exasperating 
as pedantry when people are in serious troubles, it may console the poor 
Irish, too, when official personages insist on assuring them that certain 
insufficient remedies are sufficient, and are also the only remedies 
possible, it may console them to know, that there are a number of quiet 
people over here who feel that this sort of thing is pedantry and make- 
believe, and who dislike and distrust our common use of it, and think 
it dangerous. These quiet people know that it must go on being used 
for a long time yet, but they condemn and disown it; and they do 
their best to prepare opinion for banishing it. 

But the truth is, in regard to Ireland, the prejudices of our two most 
influential classes, the upper class and the middle class, tend always 
to make a compromise together, and to be tender to one another’s 
weaknesses ; and this is unfortunate for Ireland. It prevents the 
truth, on the two matters where English wrong-doing has been deepest 
—the land and religion—from being ever strongly spoken out and 
fairly acted upon, even by those who might naturally be expected to 
have done so. The English middle class, who have not the prejudices 
and passions of a landowning class, might have been expected to sym- 
pathise with the Irish in their ill-usage by the grantees of confiscation, 
and to interfere in order to relieve them from it. The English upper 
class, who have not the prejudices and passions of our middle class, 
might have been expected to sympathise with the Irish in the ill- 
treatment of their religion, and to interfere to relieve them from it. 
But nothing clouds men’s minds and impairs their honesty like pre- 
judice. Each class forbears to touch the other’s prejudice too roughly, 
for fear of provoking a like rough treatment of its own. Our aristo- 
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cratic class does not firmly protest against the unfair treatment of 
Irish Catholicism because it is nervous about the land; our middle 
class does not firmly insist on breaking with the old evil system of 
Irish landlordism because it is nervous about Popery. 

And even if the middle class were to insist on doing right with the 
land, it would be of no use, it would not reconcile Ireland, unless 
they can also be brought to do right with religion. It is very im- 
portant to keep this in full view. The land question is the question 
of the moment. Liberals are fond of saying that Mr. Gladstone’s 
concessions will remove Irish discontent ; even the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the most serious and clear-minded of the exponents of Liberal ideas 
talks as if a good Land Bill would settle everything. It will not; 
and it is deceiving ourselves to hope that it will. The thing is to 
bring Ireland to acquiesce cordially in the English connexion. This 
can be done only by doing perfect justice to Ireland, not in one 
particular matter only, but in all the matters where she has suffered 
great wrong. Miss O’Brien quotes an excellent saying of Fox’s: 
‘ We ought not to presume to legislate for a nation in whose feelings 
and affections, wants and interests, opinions and prejudices, we have 
no sympathy.’ It is most true; and it is of general application. 
Mr. Bright is said to be desirous of dealing thoroughly with the 
Irish Land Question. With the wants and interests of the Irish 
people in this matter, even with their feelings and affections, opinions 
and prejudices, he is capable of sympathy. But how as to their 
wants and interests, feelings and affections, opinions and prejudices, 
in the matter of their religion? When they ask to have their 
Catholicism treated as Anglicanism is treated in England, and Presby- 
terianism is treated in Scotland, is Mr. Bright capable of sympathy 
with them? If he is, would he venture to show it if they made their 
request ? I think one may pretty well anticipate what would happen. 
Mr. Carvell Williams would begin to stir, Mr. Jesse Collings would 
trot out that spavined, vicious-eyed Liberal hobby, expressly bred to 
do duty against the Irish Catholics: The Liberal party has emphati- 
cally condemned religious endowment ;—and I greatly fear that 
Mr. Bright would pat it approvingly. 

‘Sir, it is proper to inform you, that our measures must be 
healing. Who but a pedant could imagine that our disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was a satisfaction of the equitable claims 
of Irish Catholicism upon us? that it was healing? ‘ By this policy, 
in 1868, the Liberal Ministry resolved to knit the hearts of the 
empire into one harmonious concord ; and knitted they were accord- 
ingly.’ Parliament and public of pedants! they were nothing of the 
kind, and you know it. Ministers could disestablish the Irish 
Church because there was among the Nonconformists of England and 
Scotland an antipathy to religious establishments; but justice to 
Irish Catholicism, and equal treatment with Anglicanism in England 
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and Presbyterianism in Scotland, they could not give, because of the 
bigotry of the English and Scotch of the middle class. Do you 
suppose that the Irish Catholics feel any particular gratitude to a 
Liberal Ministry for gratifying its Nonconformist supporters, and 
giving itself the air of achieving ‘a grand and genial policy of con- 
ciliation,’ without doing them real justice? They do not, and 
cannot ; and your measure was not healing. I think I was the only 
person who said so, in print at any rate, at the time. Plenty of 
people saw it, but the English are pedants, and they thought that 
if we all agreed to call what we had done ‘a grand and genial policy 
of conciliation,’ perhaps it would pass for being so. But ‘it is not 
your fond desire nor mine that can alter the nature of things.’ At 
present I hear on all sides that the Irish Catholics, who, to do them 
justice, are quick enough, see our ‘ grand and genial’ act of 1868 in 
simply its true light, and are not grateful for it in the least. 

Do I say that a Liberal Ministry could, in 1868, have done justice 
to Irish Catholicism, or that it could do justice to it now? ‘Go to 
the Surrey Tabernacle,’ say my Liberal friends to me; ‘ regard that 
forest of firm, serious, unintelligent faces uplifted towards Mr. 
Spurgeon, and then ask yourself what would be the effect produced 
on all that force of hard and narrow prejudice by a proposal of Mr. 
Gladstone to pay the Catholic priests in Ireland, or to give them 
money for their houses and churches, or to establish schools and 
universities suited to Catholics, as England has public schools and 
universities suited to Anglicans, and Scotland such as are suited to 
Presbyterians. What would be Mr. Gladstone’s chance of carrying 
such a measure?’ I know quite well, of course, that he would have 
no chance at all of carrying it. But the English people are improv- 
able, I hope. Slowly this powerful race works its way out of its 
confining ruts, and its clouded vision of things, to the manifestation 
of those great qualities which it has at bottom—piety, integrity, 
good-nature, and good-humour. Our serious middle class, which has 
so turned a religion full of grace and truth into a religion full of 
hardness and misapprehension, is not doomed to lie in its present 
dark obstruction for ever, it is improvable. And we insignificant 
quiet people, as we had our consolation from perceiving what might 
yet be done about the land, when rhetoricians were startling us out 
of our senses, and despondent persons were telling us that there was 
no hope left, so we have our consolation, too, from perceiving what 
may yet be done about Catholicism. There is still something in 
reserve, still a resource which we have not yet tried, and which 
classes and parties amongst us have agreed never to mention, but 
which in quiet circles, where pedantry is laid aside and things are 
allowed to be what they are, presents itself to our minds and isa 
great comfort to us. And the Irish too, when they are exasperated 
by the pedantry and unreality of the agreement, in’ England, to pass 
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off as ‘a great and genial policy of conciliation’ what is nothing 
of the kind, may be more patient if they know that there is an 
increasing number of persons over here who abhor this make-believe 
and try to explode it, though keeping quite in the background at 
present, and seeking to work on men’s minds quietly rather than to 
bustle in Parliament and at public meetings. 

Before, then, we adopt the tremendous alternative of either gov- 
erning Ireland as a Crown colony or casting her adrift, before we 
afflict ourselves with the despairing thought that Ireland is going 
inevitably to confusion and ruin, there is still something left for us. 
As we pleased ourselves with the imagination of Lord Coleridge and 
Mr. Samuel Morley, and other like men of truth and equity, going 
as a Commission to Ireland, and enabling us to break with the old evil 
system as to the land by expropriating the worst landlords, and as we 
were comforted by thinking that though this might be out of the 
qjuestion at present, yet perhaps, if everything else failed, it might 
be tried and succeed,—so we may do in regard to Catholicism. We 
amay please ourselves with the imagination of Lord Coleridge and the 
other Mr. Morley, Mr. John Morley, and men of like freedom with 
them from bigotry and prejudice, going as a Commission to Ireland, 
and putting us in the right way to do justice to the religion of the 
mass of the Irish people, and to make amends for our abominable 
treatment of it under the long reign of the Penal Code—a treatment 
much worse than Louis the Fourteenth’s treatment of French Protes- 
tantism, and maintained without scruple by our religious people, while 
they were invoking the vengeance of heaven on Louis the Fourteenth, 
and turning up their eyes in anguish at the ill-usage of the distant 
negro. And here, too, though to carry a measure really healing may 
be out of the question at present, yet perhaps, if everything else fails, 
such a measure may at last be tried and succeed. 

But it is not yet enough, even that our measures should be healing; 
“the temper, too, of the Irish must be managed, and their good affec- 
tions cultivated.’ If we want to bring them to acquiesce cordially in the 
English connexion, it is not enough to make well-being general and 
to do justice, we and our civilisation must also be attractive to them. 
And this opens a great question, on which I must say something 
hereafter. For the present I have said enough. When a good-natured 
editor, with all kinds of potentates pressing to speak in his Review, 
allows an insignificant to talk to insignificants, one should not abuse 
his kindness. 

MattHew ARNOLD. 
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vey In the November number of this Review I took the liberty of 
te drawing the attention of its readers to the extremely critical 
A Bie state of affairs with regard to the transaction of business in Parlia- 
tonal ment. I tried to point out that the art of wasting time was be 
of the come a kind of profession, and that no time was to be lost if that 
might assembly, on whose wisdom and foresight everything depends, was to 
We be saved from inevitable decline and disgrace. I do not think that 
1d the any one took the trouble to reply to me ; I was unanswered and un- 
. with heeded. Every one must, one would think, have foreseen the inevit- 
ead able attempt to defeat the Irish Coercion Bill, but nobody seemed to 
f the think the matter worth a thought. I confess that I fully expected 
rr: that before entering on the discussion of such a measure the Govern- 


ment would have taken some pains to place the House on a level 


a with the other states of Europe and America; and would not have 
vhile rushed into an ignoble and hopeless quarrel, from which they had 
ati nothing to expect but defeat. I was not at all surprised to see that 
ie the whole of the month of January was wasted, without any per- 
may ceptible progress being made: the result appeared to me perfectly 
nile certain beforehand. All the methods which the ingenuity of every 

: country but our own has devised to check the practice of speaking 
ng; against time lay before the Government, they had nothing to do but to 
Foo. take their choice; they did choose at last, and, as it seems to me, they 
the chose very unfortunately. They had recourse to the last and worst re- 
ie source of a defeated and dispirited party—that is, a despotism—resting 
Lal on what was sure to prove, and has actually proved, a vain hope, that 
ing they could avoid the delays which the introduction of new rules and 
a the passing them though the House were sure to involve, the Govern- 
“i ment hit upon what I must consider the unhappy device of establish- 

: ing two states, one of quiet and one of emergency, leaving the latter 


se 





to be ruled by laws which the Speaker alone was authorised to make, 
without even consulting Parliament, and for which he alone was respon- 
sible. Let us look at this proceeding from a legal point of view. There 
is no doubt that the House of Commons possesses the power to make 
laws for its own guidance, for the power has been freely executed for six 
centuries ; it is surely a very bold, nay, I will say a very rash, experi- 
ment, to tamper with constitutional arrangements of such elaborate 
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completeness and such venerable antiquity. The right of regulating 
its own proceedings is undoubtedly-in the House of Commons, but 
where are we to find the right to delegate this right to another body, 
or toa single person? Can any case be imagined to which the maxim 
Delegatus non potest delegure could be more properly applied than the 
case where a great and ancient assembly breaks through the practice 
and traditions of many centuries in order tostrip itself of one of its noblest 
prerogatives, the right of regulating its own proceedings, in favour of 
a single man who is to issue these laws without being obliged to consult 
any one as an alternative to the existing law; for whose laws no one 
but himself is responsible, and for the revocation of whose laws or their 
correction, as far as I can see, no provision whatever is made ? 

An old proverb says that it is a miserable servitude where law is 
vague or uncertain. Look at the state to which the House of Com- 
mons has reduced itself! It has two laws, and can never be certain 
under which it has to live. Most men find it hard enough to make 
themselves acquainted with one law, but it is hard indeed to have 
to reckon with two, and not two running side by side, like law 
and equity, but one at the shortest notice and for the most incon- 
ceivable reasons superseded by the other. We have been accustomed 
in times of emergency to submit to certain restrictions on our liberty, 
which vanished in easier times ; but to find ourselves in time of peace 
living under two laws alternately is a trial which I believe no nation 
except ourselves has ever been called upon to endure, much less has 
imposed on itself. 

We are really practising a course of proceeding—allowance being 
made for the difference of manners and institutions—not unlike the 
course adopted by the Romans when the Consul was directed to take 
care that the city should receive no damage; and just as this violent in- 
vasion of the law paved the way for the ruin of the Republic, so these 
newly instituted invasions of the law and practice of Parliament have an 
obvious tendency to weaken and shatter our ancient constitution, and 
to rend the House of Commons, on which our liberties rest, into dis- 
orderly fragments, instead of welding this great assembly into one 
harmonious and compact whole. It is the nature of all great assemblies 
to split and subdivide themselves into factions. Which isthe better citi- 
zen—he who bears with patience the evils of the Commonwealth and 
seeks for remedies within the Constitution, or he who, unable to endure 
with patience the checks and disappointments of public life, seeks to 
indemnify himself for his mortification by violent measures, which 
tear up old landmarks, and are the usual forerunners of further and 
worse change? It is hard to prove a negative, but I believe you may 
ransack the history of England since the Conquest without finding 
anything like a precedent for the recent proceedings in the House of 
Commons. War and treason and violence you will find in abundance, 
but a deliberate act, by which any community of free Englishmen 
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surrendered to a single man the power of making laws for their 
guidance—for such an act, I believe, you will search the annals 
of England in vain. It may be said, and said with perfect truth, 
that the present Speaker of the House of Commons is the very 
last man by whom these enormous and hitherto unheard-of powers 
would be likely to be abused. I grant it freely; but this only 
shows the height from which we have fallen, when we are reduced 
to place our confidence, not in the manly instincts of a free self- 
governed people, but in the moderation and patriotism of a single 
man, to whom we have entrusted what ought never to have passed 
out of our own hands. It is so much easier to confide in a 
single man than to frame and carry a law, that the experiment of 
appointing a dictator has been a favourite in all ages, but in 
England at least it has never found favour until now. The tendency 
by which such violent steps are dictated is a very natural one. It 
offers an escape from a situation of great embarrassment and diffi- 
culty ; if it succeeds, those who framed it take the lion’s share of the 
credit, and, if it fail, the dictator is always there to bear the blame 
which ought to be awarded to those who trust to men rather than to 
measures to cure the disorders of the State. 

The evil of the course is, as it seems to me, the more to be deplored, 
because, except from the returning wisdom of Parliament itself, it 
seems to be entirely without a remedy. Even supposing, as I think, 
that the maxim Delegatus non potest delegure applies, and the House 
of Commons has no more right to delegate its powers of making the 
law for its own guidance than it would have to transfer its legislative 
powers to the mayor and aldermen of London, where is the court, where 
is the tribunal, before which such an issue can be tried? The House 
has always claimed and maintained that it is the only judge of its own 
practice and proceeding, and I apprehend that it is perfectly clear that 
there is no jurisdiction known to our law which would presume to inter- 
fere with what has been done. If what is done is wrong, it is, I 
believe, absolutely without remedy, except from the wisdom of Par- 
liament itself. 

I confess I am not without a strong feeling of impatience, or 
even of shame, when I read that the House of Commons has been 
invited to declare a state of urgency. It is an evil period in the 
history of States when they come to use great words for small things. 
Great emergencies may fairly call upon us to do things from which 
in calmer moments we should shrink; but who could suppose 
that no simpler method for checking the ignoble art of talking 
against time could be found than that of splitting the business of the 
House into two, and making a distinction of the most arbitrary and 
illogical nature, under which the rules to be applied depend, not on 
the importance of the subject, but on the importunity of the orators ? 
It seems to me very difficult to imagine a more vicious system than 
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the one now proposed and adopted: the tendency obviously is to 
apportion the time of the House between two classes of persons, those 
who bring forward the measures of the Government, and those who 
employ their time in obstructing and opposing them. Between these 
two classes the best men of the House will be, as happens at present, 
effectually shut out. It was a most unhappy thought to institute 
two different methods of procedure, not only because of the confusion 
which the existence of two sets of rules on the same subject-matter 
must inevitably introduce, but on account of the alternate tension 
and relaxation which the change from one to the other must per- 
petually create. ll difficulties and mistakes will be borne with less 
patience when it is remembered that they are not in the nature of 
things but exist in the House’s own creation: it is not in human 
nature that members should work two opposite systems in the same 
spirit, and the equality and fairness of the old system will contrast 
very favourably with the harsh dictatorial and unequal spirit of the 
new. 

Where there has been considerable tension there will be a corre- 
ponding relaxation, and it may very probably be found that the 
remissness of one period is a natural sequel to the dictation of an- 
other. It must also be remembered that, even granting that this plan 
is a remedy, it is by no means the only remedy that is open to us, 
and that it is quite possible to take perfectly efficient measures for 
preventing the evils of obstruction without dragging the Speaker from 
the dignified position which he has filled so long and so admirably 
and without making new and tyrannical laws, or inflicting on the 
already sorely weighted House of Commons the vexation of a double 
set of rules and orders, and the disgrace of being forced to admit that 
it is no longer able to bear the mantle of its historic predecessors. It 
is the misfortune of an ancient and venerable office, like the Speaker 
ship of the House of Commons, that although it is easy enough to 
destroy it, it is impossible to recreate it. Let any one who acquiesces 
in the assumption by the Speaker of the new functions that are thrust 
upon him, compare for a moment what the Speakerhas been with what 
he is about to become. He has hitherto been the representative of the 
whole House without distinction of party ; ever ready to smooth over 
as far as lies in his power the little asperities from which parliamen- 
tary life is never wholly exempt, raised far above all reality and all 
suspicion of partiality, the guide, philosopher, and friend of the distin- 
guished body which he gracefully and fairly represents. 

Mark the change. Is there a hard or unpopular thing to be done, it 
is the Speaker who must doit. Is there a harsh but it may be a just and 
salutary regulation to be passed, the Speaker must enact it, thus re- 
lieving the political leaders on either side of the odium, and concen- 
trating it all on himself. If the law turn out a failure, as the best- 
meant laws sometimes will, how delightful for party leaders to throw the 
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blame on the Speaker, and bless their stars that they are not as other 
men are, nor even as he! It is hardly too much to say that instead 
of being the representative of the whole house, the Speaker has become 
by the recent changes an official on the side of the party which is in 
power for the moment ; and that upon him henceforth the hardest and 
most invidious parts of public duty will fall. He may continue to bear 
the name of Speaker, but the essence of his position will be gone. It 
is extremely vexatious to reflect how different might have been the 
state of affairs if the Government had addressed themselves to dis- 
covering an efficient remedy for the obstruction which had made itself 
so manifest during the last session, instead of plunging at once into 
the irritating question of the Irish Bill. The time that was wasted 
during the whole month of January would have been sufficient in all 
probability to have carried a really efficient and useful measure, which 
would have effectually prevented the scenes which have disgraced Par- 
liament during the present year. I venture to think that the Clotire 
pure and simple, as it is applied in other assemblies, would have been 
a perfectly efficacious and appropriate remedy. 

How little the measure of Government was to be relied on may be 
judged of from the fact that it was only by what I suppose I must call 
a lucky accident that it ever came into effect at all. The Government 
were driven to do what can scarcely be called a legal act when they 
supported the Speaker in refusing to hear any further debate and 
forcing on a division while the speakers were yet unexhausted. But 
even this would have availed nothing if it had not been for the 
singular blunder of the Irish members, who contrived to get them- 
selves turned out of the House, while if they had remained in it they 
might have made the passing of what is called the Speaker’s coup 
@état impossible. Fortune favoured the Government, but it was a 
good fortune that they had no right to expect. 

Yet even with this unexpected piece of good luck the machinery 
that the Speaker devised seems unequal to what is required of it. 
After all the trouble and all the violence which has been necessary to 
obtain these laws, the result seems to be that they will not work ; 
indeed it was not likely that they should. Favoured as they have 
been by fortune, the Government seem likely to profit very little by 
their success. They seem to have founded their hopes on the supposi- 
tion that the Opposition, whose business it is to differ from them as 
much and as often as possible, would always be ready to give them 
help. Strange as it may appear, this sanguine hope has only once been 
realised and then promptly disappointed. It really was not worth while 
to commit all this violence to break so many rules and traditions in 
order to obtain a power which can only be used when the two rival 
factions in the House are in perfect agreement. It is their business 
to differ, and the Government assumed that their agreement was cer- 
tain. It therefore comes to this, that after straining their powers to the 
\ 
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very utmost and doing things which nothing but success could excuse, 
the Government find themselves accommodated with a machine which, 
as might have been foreseen, refuses to work for the very purpose for 
which it was created. 

I have hitherto confined myself to recent events, which have 
naturally attracted, in an especial degree, the attention of the country, 
but the truth is, that this is only part of a larger subject to which 
the attention of Parliament must very shortly be directed. It is quite 
evident that the new machinery, for whatever reason, has broken 
down, and that, if we are not to be the laughing-stock of nations of 
whom we have hitherto been the admiration, we must find some 
expedient for restoring it to its ancient efficiency. As regards the 
question of which we have just been treating, I respectfully submit that 
there is but one remedy, and that remedy the one which almost every 
other nation has adopted. Of course the remedy that I point to is the 
Clotire, but the Clotire divested of all the embarrassing and un- 
popular elements with which it is connected in our present dispensa- 
tion. I have shown, I think, very sufficient reasons why, in the first 
place, there should be no special rules at all, and, in the next place, 
why they should not be placed in the hands of the Speaker. There 
should be no special rules at all, because every well-ordered State ought 
to be able to select the best laws for its purpose, and should not have 
recourse to the miserable makeshift of an alternative. There should be 
no special person delegated to bring these special rules into force, 
because, if that person is of no dignity or account, he is unfit for so great 
a trust; and if he be, like the Speaker, a person of the highest dignity 
and consideration, you lower and ruin his position by entrusting him 
with such an office. 

I can see no reason why laws intended for the promotion of public 
order and the transaction of public business should not be as 
other laws, always valid, always known, and always respected ; 
the notion that we are to have laws which are to be brought 
into effect simply because we are in a hurry to do something, is in 
the highest degree childish and unscientific. I can see no reason 
why we should not have laws that work themselves, and require 
no special person to put them in execution. Such is the case of the 
Clotire in whatever country it has been applied. If any member 
is of opinion that some other member is either wilfully or otherwise 
encroaching upon the indulgence of the House, it is, in almost every 
other country but our own, in his power to take the opinion of the 
House on the subject without debate: the House decides, and from 
that decision there is no appeal. This seems to me perfectly fair 
and just: the time is not the time of the individual member, but of 
the House in general, and it is for them to judge whether that time be 
properly expended or no. Nothing can be more unreasonable than that 
it should be left to the unrestrained discretion of those who have the 
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power of spending it, to what extent they will use or abuse that power, 
No man is a good judge in his own case. The public time is a 
possession of inestimable value, and it is the highest degree of waste 
fulness and prodigality to suffer it to be expended at his pleasure 
by any one who may chance to obtain possession of it. The only 
real corrective, therefore, of the state of things that has just oc- 
casioned so much trouble is to give the House the power, not by 
noise or by obstruction of any kind, but by a vote which can be taken 
in the ordinary course of business, of stopping a debate whenever a 
majority of members think it necessary to put an end to useless 
discussion. There is also this advantage, that, whereas the person 
who is admonished by the Speaker necessarily feels a certain degree 
of anger and ill-will at the treatment he has received, the expression 
of impatience by the House raises no personal animosity, and passes 
away with the circumstance that occasioned it. Time is not the 
possession of the individual, but of the State, and the State that 
allows it to be filched from it is wanting in the duty which commands 
it carefully to hoard every precious thing that it possesses. 

But it is not merely in questions like these that the opportunity 
for vast improvement exists. Let us think for a moment over the 
whole course of business now carried on in the House of Commons. 
The quantity that has to be got through is something stupendous, 
and not only is it extremely great but it is multiplied many times 
more than it need be. The whole machinery of the House of 
Commons was directed towards a certain object, to resist and prevent 
the encroachments of the Crown. It is in order to prevent the Crown 
from refusing the reasonable demand of the subject that grievance 
always comes before supply. That was no doubt a wise and necessary 
precaution at the time when the Crown was an object of fear and 
apprehension to the people; but in the days in which we live it 
ceases to be justifiable. The right of putting grievance before supply 
has now no effect whatever on the Crown, but it greatly impedes and 
retards the transaction of public business. The same thing may be 
said of the different stages of a bill. These were no doubt required, not 
because our ancestors wanted to hear the same thing over and over 
again, but to prevent any chance of a matter being inserted by which 
the Crown might gain some advantage over the people. It is in the 
simplification of our procedure that the true method of enabling the 
House of Commons to overtake the vast amount of duty laid upon it 
is to be found. I hope therefore that I may be excused if I treat 
this important subject a little more in detail. 

The cause of our troubles is not far to seek: it consists in using 
an instrument which was devised for one purpose for the prose- 
cution of another. The last thing that ever entered into the minds 
of those who made these rules was that they should be employed to 
cramp the rights and liberties of the subject. It is quite easy to see 
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that the rules and orders of the House of Commons were devised with 
a single object, to protect the House against the overweening power 
of the Crown. The object was to prevent surprise, and, if surprise 
should take place, to give abundant opportunity for reconsideration 
and redress. The liberties of England were won step by step, grant- 
ing supplies in return for the abolition of obnoxious claims and laws, 
We have long arrived at the point where ‘rights conceded leave us 
none to seize.’ But with true British tenacity we adhere to the form 
when the substance has departed, and insist on embarrassing ourselves 
with rules whose reason is gone and whose utility it requires an anti- 
quary to discover. 

Let us trace the passage of an imaginary bill through the 
House, and mark the redundancies and superfluities as we go 
along. Why should a bill be read a first time at all? It was quite 
reasonable in the days before printing, when bills were short and 
when many members could not read, and those who could had no 
copies, but it is quite superfluous now. Again, when a biil has been 
read, why should not the House proceed at once to discuss it in com- 
mittee ? and if the bill pass without serious alteration, why should it 
not passat once? The advantage of a second Chamber is that it can 
correct oversights and mistakes in the first, and it is, I think, far better 
that a slip should sometimes occur that can thus be mended than 
that valuable measures about which there is no serious dispute should 
fail session after session because there is no time to consider them 
over and over again. 

Then again as regards questions. Can anything be more deplorable 
than to see a full House waiting for two hours, the first and best part 
of the sitting, while Ministers are employed in answering sixty questions 
which might just as well be proposed by placing them as now on the 
printed proceedings of the House and answering them on the 
paper of the following day. A reservation might be made in favour 
of persons who have been Cabinet Ministers to meet cases of urgency. 

It would seem not to be an unreasonable rule that no one except the 
person having charge of a bill should speak more than once on the 
same point in committee. The bill itself is more important than the 
committee on the bill, and yet on the bill itself only one speech is 
allowed. 

Of course with the prohibition to read a question aloud would fall 
the power of moving the adjournment of the House even where the 
right of asking a question verbally was reserved to ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ters. The Speaker might also be permitted, where on a division there 
appears to him to be a large majority, to require what he believes to 
be the minority to stand up, and if he proves to be right, to record 
their names only. 

These may suffice as instances how much lies in the power of the 
House of Commons as regards the economy of time, and how far the 
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House of Commons is from having exhausted improvements of 
the simplest and most inoffensive nature in its own proceedings ; 
but the question of questions, in comparison with which all others 
sink into comparative insignificance, is the question of the disposal 
of the time of the House. It is the most valuable thing the House pos- 
sesses, but as to any property or control over it the rules of the House 
are silent. It must be assumed that it is infinite in quantity, since 
everyone is permitted to take, and I may say to waste, just as much 
of it as he pleases. This omission to make provision against the 
waste of time probably arose from the cause already indicated, the fear 
that advantage might be taken by the Crown of restrictive rules to 
cramp the freedom of debate. That reason exists no longer. What, 
then, is the rule as to time in the House of Commons? simply that a 
member must not speak twice on the same subject with the Speaker 
in the chair. It is from the strange omission of any rules with re- 
gard to time that all these rivers of bitterness flow. I cannot believe 
that this enormous omission, as mischievous in practice as it is 
anomalous in theory, will much longer be allowed to exist. Be 
lavish if you will of your money, for that you may recover, but 
be thrifty of irretrievable time. 

What, then, shall we do with it? To whom shall we give the 
right to dispose of it? It is really time that the question should be 
answered. My answer would be—‘ The time of the House is the 
property of no private person, it is the property of the House of 
Commons, and it is the absolute right of the House of Commons to 
dispose of as it thinks best for the public service.’ It is little less 
than a crime to allow the wanton waste of this most valuable of 
human possessions. It remains, then, to consider what use the 
House should make of this priceless treasure. Shall the House 
throw its time open to be seized by the first comer and applied as 
his dulness, his ignorance, or his vanity may direct ? Or shall it not 
rather keep the key of this treasure in its own hand, and reserve to 
itself the right of seeing that it is properly expended ? 

The question then remains, by what machinery shall the House 
of Commons exercise that power over the time of the House which it 
undoubtedly possesses. Had it not been for the Speaker’s rule re- 
quiring a majority of three to one, I should think the right of the 
House to decide by a simple majority how long a debate is to last 
was too clear for argument. The rule that the majority shall decide 
is adopted not because the majority is necessarily in the right, but 
because we must decide somehow, and the question is not what is 
right, but what at a given moment is the will of the assembly. The 
counting of members is not a sure way of ascertaining truth, but a 
perfectly sure way of ascertaining what we want to know, the will 
of a certain body of men at a certain time. It merely says that 
the strongest party shallfprevail, leaving the qugstion ‘opén for fresh 
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discussion. The claim of the majority being thus established on this 
perfectly fair and reasonable basis, can anything be more absurd than 
to refuse the House the liberty of closing the debate when such is the 
will of the majority? I can understand saying, as we do when not 
under the clutches of urgency, that a debate must go on as long as 
there is anyone tiresome enough to speak ; that is, that the House 
ought to have no power over its own proceedings. But to say that 
it ought to have that power, but that it shall not be exercised unless 
a majority of three to one agree to it, passes my comprehension, 
How can we, without falling into the grossest contradiction, act on 
the rule that the majority shall prevail, and then pass a law placing 
the majority under the minority by saying that 299 members shall 
be outvoted on a division by 100. The inference which I wish to 
draw from this argument is of great importance,-and it is this—that 
whenever the Cléture is applied, the question shall be put as on any 
other question and the majority shall carry it. This, in my opinion, 
is the key of the whole position. Do this, and the House of Com- 
mons is master in its own house. Omit it, and the House will 
be, as it has been hitherto, at the mercy of every self-complacent 
bore, or of every professed obstructor, who degrades himself in order 
to degrade it. 

It may be said that if we restore to the majority that natural 
right of which it ought never to have been deprived, the right of 
disposing of its own time, we are placing the minority utterly in the 
power of the majority. I apprehend no illusion can be more ground- 
less against such an abuse. The absolute ubiquity of parliamentary 
proceedings, as secured by railway and telegraph, is a perfectly adequate 
remedy. A partyin a minority could desire nothing better than that 
the majority should use their power to prevent their adversaries from 
using arguments which they were unable to answer. The press would 
take care that nothing was lost. Besides, it is not the interest of 
either party to introduce a practice by which, if once introduced, 
they would be sure to suffer in turn— 


Debita jura vicesque superbe 
Te maneant ipsum. Precibus non linquar inultis. 


From a somewhat long experience of the House of Commons I 
should say that it is the last assembly in the world that would give 
any countenance to an attempt to stifle fair and bond fide discussion ; 
and that when the time arrives in which the Parliament of England 
is not willing to hear both sides, it will be, not a question of rules 
and orders, but of a complete change of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, that will have to occupy the attention of the nation. 


SHERBROOKE. 





